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LONDON, July tst, 1905. Far East. To talk about the collapse of Russia 

The nineteenth century was the after Mukden and Tsushima is as exaggerated as to 

Have We Crossed century of national consolidation speak of the downfall of Britain after the Butler 
and Imperial expansion. Is the Report, which in its way is quite as indicative of the 
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twentieth century go- 
ing to be the century 
of the disintegration 
of States and the 
contraction of Em- 
pires? It almost 
looks as if we had 
crossed the  water- 
shed which divides 
the centrifugal and 
centripetal forces 


-that govern — the 


affairs of States. 
The century opened 
with an apparent as- 
sertion of the old 
tendency in South 
Africa. But it now 
is seen to have been 
suicidal rather than 
constructive. The 
evidence supplied by 
the Butler Report is 
but the latest, and 
by no means the last, 
testimony as to the 
fatal blow which 
was inflicted by the 
Boer War. ‘The les- 
son which we are 
tardily learning. in 
South Africa, the 
Russians are ruefully 
contemplating in the 
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dry rot which de- 
stroys Empires as 
the destruction of 
Rozhdestvensky’s 
Armada. But even 
the most captious 
critic must admit 
that the two aggres- 
sive Empires which 
annexed the greatest 
areas of the world’s 
surface in the nine- 
teenth century have 
suffered disastrous 
eclipse before the 
twentieth century 
was five years old. 
The Boer War was 
our Mexican Expe- 
dition. Russia ap- 
pears to be already 
face to face with her 
Sedan. 

The 
Fissiparous Tendency 
Modern States. 
We are at least 
temporarily in the 
domain of the Cen- 
trifugal. The fissi- 
parous tendency of 
modern States, sup- 
pressed so_ severely 
during last century, 
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is asserting itself in many quarters both within and 
without our own Empire. The nineteenth century 
opened with the Union of Ireland with Great Britain, 
one of the articles of which solemn international com- 
pact was the right of Ireland to a certain proportionate 
share in the members of the House of Commons, 
Mr. Balfour has just announced that he is deter- 
mined to introduce Resolutions into the House of 
Commons, the avowed object of which is to deprive 
Ireland of some 30 per cent. of the representation 
to which she is entitled by the Act of Union. 
This is a direct and deadly blow struck at 
the Union, and it is the more rather than 
the less direct and deadly because the weapon is 
grasped by a Unionist Ministry instead of by the 
Nationalist Party. In Wales we see the whole 
Principality, led by its elected authorities, in revolt 
against the Education Act. In South Africa the 
Boers meet in Council on July 5th to decide whether, 
in face of the determination of the Government to 
arm the garrison of soldiers and constabulary with votes 
as well as with rifles, the Africanders had not better 
stand aloof altogether from the miserable gimcrack 
abortion of the new Constitution which is the latest 
monument of the destructive ingenuity of Lord 
Milner and the Colonial Office. ‘The patience of the 
Boers in face of the cynical violation of our promises 
to pay in money for the goods we commandeered, 
and in institutions which we pledged ourselves to 
establish, has been very great. They are long-suffer- 
ing, but their patience is not everlasting. And unless 
there is a prompt reversal of all this policy of fraud 
and chicanery, the fissiparous tendency may become 
as supreme in South Africa as it is in Ireland, 

The most conspicuous outstanding 
event in the evolution of European 
States since the century began has 
been the severance of the Union 
between Norway and Sweden. The forces which 
deprived King Oscar of his Norwegian kingdom were 
in operation last century, but they were in abeyance. 
But the twentieth century was not five years old before 
it destroyed the Union which was one of the most 
successful achievements of the nineteenth century in 
the making of States. The cause precipitating the 
dissolution of the Union was of the slightest ; but it 
sufficed to sever the tie between Sweden and Norway. 
It is, perhaps, an event of good aygury that the 
inevitable has been accepted with philosophical 
resignation by the predominant partner. The 
King, in assenting to the loss of half his realm, 
declared in words which should be written up before 


In Disintegration. 
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The King of Sweden (late of Norway). 


the eyes of Unionists everywhere, “A union to which’ 
both parties do not give their free and willing consent 
would be of no real advantage to either.” In the 
message of the Swedish Government to the Riksdag, 
the King and his advisers, after insisting that the due 


. formalities must be observed before the dissolution is 


complete, continue :— 

But Sweden is averse from coercing Norway into its mainten- 
ance, which could only be done by force of arms and by a 
fratricidal war. Besides, in those conditions the Union, estab- 
lished in the interests of peace and mutual support, would lose 
its very raison dé#tre. Sweden would, therefore, rather consent 
to its dissolution than have to force Norway to remain in the 
Union against her will. 


We are here in the kingdom of the Centrifugal, and no 
mistake. 

Norway has got her decree wis1, 
and in a few months or weeks it 
will be made absolute. ‘There is 
no danger of an_ international 
Queen’s Proctor intervening. The example of a dis- 
solution of the union between two independent 
kingdoms being effected without more ado than 
attends the dissolution of a marriage in the Divorce 
Court is likely to prove catching. Already it has 
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operated directly and with perceptible effect upon the 
Magyars. The situation in Hungary is more inflamed 
than ever. The Emperor-King’s attempt to create a 
new Ministry under Baron Fejervary, who does not 
even pretend to have a majority in the Chamber, has 
not been very successful. When the Hungarian 
Parliament met on Wednesday, June azst, it 
was confronted by a Royal message proroguing 
its sittings till September 15th. In defiance 
of all precedent it refused to allow the King’s 
message to be read until it had carried, by 
a majority of two-thirds, a resolution moved by 
M. Kossuth, expressing its distrust of the Fejervary 
Cabinet, “because it was incompatible with the 
Parliamentary form of government.” The Royal 
rescript of prorogation was then read, and the 
Chamber ceased to have any legal right to despatch 
business. But although Count Tisza and the Liberals 
left the House, the majority, amid cries of “ Long live 
Norway !” carried a resolution, moved by M. Banffy, 
the ex-Premier, “declaring the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment before the granting of supply to be illegal and 
unconstitutional, forbidding the payment of the Hun- 
garian quota of contribution to Austro-Hungarian 
common expenditure, summoning counties and com- 
munes to collect no taxes nor enrol recruits, and 
denouncing as illegal and unconstitutional any 
eventual calling out of reservists for military service.” 
Passive resistance, in short, on a much more extended 
scale than has been dreamed of in England and 
Wales. 

It is probable that we shall see 


The _ the most remarkable illustration of 
Busete. this fissiparous tendency in the vast 
amorphous frame of the Russian 

Empire. The centripetal tendency of the last century 


has worked out its own destruction. As in the British 
Empire the destruction of responsible government 
in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State indicated 
the high water mark of Imperialistic aggression, so 
the Bobrikoff policy in Finland denoted the cul- 
minating point of failure in the centralising régime. 
Whatever happens in Russia—and the unexpected 
is tolerably sure to arrive in that country as in 
others—one thing seems certain. The old policy 
of excessive centralisation has gone by the board. 
Finland will regain her liberties. Poland has already 
received concessions as to language and religion 
which two years ago seemed to be beyond the pale 
of practical politics. Georgia is on the point of 
declaring its own autonomy. The Caucasus is in 
fierce unrest. Siberia is tolerably certain to claim at 
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The Russian Ship of State. 


least as much Home Rule as any other outlying 
portion of the Empire. What we may hope to see is 
the gradual conversion of the huge, unwieldy bulk of 
the Russian Empire into a congeries of autonomous 
States, each self-governed according to its own ideas 
in all local matters, but all subject, like the various 
States and Presidencies of India, to the supreme 
authority of the autocracy in all matters involving 
war and peace. Imperialism in Russia, like Im- 
perialism in Greater Britain, can only survive if 
conditioned by Home Rule. 


The disastrous consequences which 

Wanted, a Lloyds have followed so rapidly in the 
for States. wake of the Russian defeats, in 

the destruction of the European 

equilibrium and the consequent domination of the 
German Empire, compel the’ reflection whether the 
time is not near at hand when, in their own interest, 
the civilised nations will have to insure each 
other against the risk of war. We want an inter- 
national Lloyds for States. Even if Japan is not 
staggered by the mischief resulting from the disap- 
pearance of Russia as an international force, Japan’s 
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ally is in a very. sore quandary as to what the result 
will be in the West of Europe. The old doctrine of 
the balance of power was a fetich before which mil- 
lions of lives were sacrificed. But the principle at the 
back of it was sound. Prince Lobanoff advised the 
young Tsar when he came to the throne that an 
alliance with France was essential to re-establish the 
equilibrium of Europe. There was nothing in it of 
menace to Germany. It only terminated the eclipse 
of the Continent that had followed the effacement of 
France. The soundness of this counsel is amply 








[Berlin, May 28. 
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‘The Tower of Babel: More Languages in 
Austria-Hungary. 
The Hungarians have already insisted on their own language in the 
Army. Now the Croatians insist on theirs. It is beginning to rain 
languages. 


attested to-day. For no sooner is the Russian partner 
in the alliance crippled than Europe passes once 
more under the German éclipse. Hence we find 
even vehement Russophobes suggesting the necessity 
for an arrangement, an entente with Russia, if only to 
bring back that counterweight on the eastern frontiers 
of Germany which is essential to the balance of 


power, 


If we are right in believing that we 
have crossed the watershed, and 
are now in the realm of the Centri- 
fugal, and if the note of the new 
century is to be the blighting rather than the expan- 
sion of Empires, it is probable that Germany’s turn 
will come next. At present, no doubt, the star of 
Germany is in the ascendant. But so was the star of 
England after the recapture of Khartoum. So was the 
star of Russia after the occupation of Port Arthur. 
The German Colossus has feet of clay like all the 
others. The German Emperor to-day walks upon a 
tight-rope, high over the outstretched heads of a 
wondering world. But the wire is fine, and without 
his balancing-pole he would break his neck. He 
has two great risks which he must face continually. 
The death of the Austrian Emperor, or the outbreak 
of war between Austria and Hungary, would compel 
the Kaiser to rapid decisions in a region where a 
wrong step might be fatal. For the last forty years 
the centripetal forces directed by the Hohenzollerns 
have been supreme in Germany. But the centrifugal 
forces are there all the time, just as they were in 
Scandinavia, and the merest accident may enable 
them to assert their power. The other danger is in 
the steady growth of Social Democracy, which has 
been one great constant feature in the history of the 
modern German Empire. Of the German Empire it 
is written, as of all other Empires, “ Thy feet shall 
slide in due season.” Britain and Russia have slid. 
Will it be Germany’s turn next ? 


Germany’s Turn 
Next. 


No more vividly sensational object- 
lesson in modern politics has been 
afforded the world for many years 
than that which startled Europe at 
the close of last month in the mutiny of the crew of 
the great Russian battleship, Prince Potemkin, in 
the Black Sea. It was already known that 
the crews of the Russian Black Sea Fleet were in 
a dangerous state of disaffection. Some months 
ago there was an outbreak at Sebastopol, which 
was quelled with some difficulty. Last week the 
smouldering fire burst out into fierce flame. The 
crew of the Prince Potemkin, the best, largest and 
latest battleship of the Black Sea Fleet, made a formal 
complaint by memorial and deputation of the 
quality -of their rations. The spokesman of the 
memorialists was promptly shot as a mutineer by the 
officer to whom the petition was presented. There 
was vigour promptly and unhesitatingly exercised to 
crush discontent, The result, however, did not justify 


An Object-lesson 
from 
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the expectation of the highflying advocates of coer- 
cion. A minority of the crew, instead of being 
intimidated by the killing of their spokesman, rose, 
suddenly overawed the rest of their comrades, butchered 
all their officers but three, and flung their bodies into 
the sea. They appear to have secured the support 
of the crew of a destroyer, either by persuasion or by 
menace, and the two vessels, flying the red flag, entered 
the harbour of Odessa. The body of the seaman 
slain by his officer was landed on the quay, where it 
lay in grim state, demanding the homage of the 
forces of discontent while it awaited burial with 
military honours. 

It is impossible to conceive a 
scene more calculated to stimulate 
the lurid genius of Carlyle. There 
in the harbour, sullen and grim, lay 
the great battleship without an officer in command. 
The red flag of the social revolution was flying at her 
masthead, her great guns and her quick-firers were 
trained upon the town, while round and round the float- 
ing fortress steamed, restlessly vigilant, her attendant 
destroyer, red-flagged and mutinous like herself, 
On the quay lay the dead man, summoning, with 
the eloquent silence of martyrdom, the proletariat to 
avenge his wrongs. In the city the garrison was 
small, being chiefly composed of reservists. The 
mob, cosmopolitan and predatory, seized the signifi- 
cance of the moment. Out from the slum and the 
tenement house swarmed the forces of disorder. 
Pillage became the order of the day. One after 
another the great warehouses which line the quays of 
the third city in Russia were fired. Odessa was 
enveloped in a pall of smoke, beneath which rioters 
and soldiery fired and fell in dim and tragic confu- 
sion. Barricades were raised; bombs were used. 
Martial law was proclaimed. Hundreds of desperate 
men were shot down in the streets. And through it 
all, his white face silently upturned to the smoky 
firmament, lay the impeaching corpse, guarded by 
bluejackets sullenly determined that, come what might, 
their martyred mate should be buried with military 
honours. What a spectacle! What wonder if even 
optimists began to believe that the end was at 
hand ! 


The Officerless 
Battleship. 


Odessa harbour was full of British 
shipping. The city had its full 
complement of British subjects. 
‘The blazing warehouses were 
partly filled with British goods. But in the presence 
of that battleship in mutiny what could be done? 
When the Spanish insurgents at Cartagena, nearly 


The Badger’s Hole. 
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thirty years ago, seized the ironclads of Spain and 
sailed the high seas under the red flag, they were 
hunted down and shepherded home by the British 
fleet. But in the Black Sea what can be done? 
Entrance to that enclosed water is forbidden by 
International law to the battleships of the world. On 
the waters of the Euxine only the Russian and Turkish 
flags can float. The Turkish flag no longer represents 
an effective naval force. ‘The Euxine is as a badger’s 
hole, from which no one is allowed to draw the badger. 
The spectacle of the Russian Black Sea Fleet under 
the red flag of the Revolution is one well calculated 
to appal the world, All the nations have subjects, 
ships, and property on these waters. But they were 
powerless to interfere. It was no use threatening the 
Russian Government. Ukases are powerless against 
battleships. The mutineers had only to stick together 
and they could have dominated the Black Sea. 
Wherever they went, revolts would have broken out. 
A revolutionary centre might at last be found, for the 
first time in history, not on land, but on sea. The 
situation had tragical possibilities which Jules Verne 
never dreamed of. Suppose that on board the Prince 
Potemkin there had been a dreamer of genius who 
hurled the great battleship like a shell into the heart 
of Constantinople! As it was, the result of the two 
days’ anarchy and arson in Odessa was that flour 
rose one shilling a sack in Liverpool market—so 
intimate is the connection between the daily bread 
of the British citizen and the maintenance of the 
authority of the Government in Russia. That imme- 
diate rise in the price of flour is prophetic of far 
vaster financial ruin that would overtake us if by any 
terrible mischance the Government of the Tsar should 
be destroyed in Russia. 

What the Prince Potemkin has been 
in the harbour of Odessa, that 
Russia will be in the European ° 
family if the revolution so eagerly 
desired by our short-sighted fanatics were to triumph 
in Russia. We should see an empire under the red 
flag. A Tsarless empire would be a monstrous 
analogue of the officerless battleship. ‘The blazing 
warehouses, the blood-red streets of Odessa, would but 
faintly foreshadow the appalling destruction of life 
and property that would ensue. So terrible would 
be the consequences, that it is not difficult to con- 
ceive of a European intervention to re-establish the 
autocracy to avert catastrophes which would appal 
civilisation. The mutineers of the red flag would 
begin by repudiating the Russian debt, and would, 
as likely as not, proceed to promiscuous mas- 


What 
a Tsarless Empire 
would mean, 
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sacre, first of the Jew and then of the foreigner. 
Even if we acquiesce in the slaughter, just think 
what a financial catastrophe would shake every 
Bourse in Europe as with an earthquake if the 
payment of Russian bonds were suddenly to be 
suspended? France, of course, would be worst hit; 
but when one nation reels and staggers in the close- 
pressed ranks, all the others feel the impact of the 
blow. If ever that day arrives, the ruined victims of 
hundreds of broken banks will have bitter cause to 
curse the day when England concluded the treaty 
which let loose the Japanese upon the Russian 
Empire. 

It is a far cry from the bloody 


Hoist with Their scenes of Eastern Europe and far 


Own Petard. Eastern Asia to the Scottish Church, 
but there is this link between the 
two, The Anglo-Japanese treaty which was to main- 


tain peace precipitated war, and that war has affected 
already most disastrously the political and material 
interests of Great Britain. In like manner the Wee 
Kirkers attacked the United Free Church in the 
interest of the straitest orthodoxy of the Westminster 
Confession, and what do we find to-day? The 
immediate and direct outcome of their vigorous 
and successful onslaught upon the heretics of the 
United Free Church has been to precipitate a 
legislative proposal to relax, in the case of the Estab- 
lished Church, the securities for orthodox Calvinism. 
Mr. Balfour has tacked on to the Bill relieving the 
Wee Kirk from the obligation of administering a 
gigantic trust, which was far beyond its capacity, a 
section which opens wide the pulpits of the Established 
Church to all the pestilent Higher Critics and Arminian 
anti-Calvinists which it was the great object of the 
Wee Kirkers to banish from Scotland. The Bill 
proposes to empower the Church of Scotland to sub- 
stitute for the existing formularies of subscription such 
formularies as might be prescribed by the General 
Assembly. As that General Assembly has unanimously 
resolved that its creed needs relaxing and expanding, 
that the Confession of Faith is no longer acceptable, 
and that, in short, the Scotch Church must no longer 
be bound by the bonds of the Westminster Confession, 
we can only say—Alas, for the poor Wee Kirkers ! 

When the Japanese wiped out the 
Russian fleet in the Far Eastern 
Trafalgar most people imagined 
that peace would ensue. But the 
Russians, who saw in the disaster merely a failure to 
regain sea-power which they had lost long ago, did 
not see things in this ight. General Linievitch and 


. 


The Peace 
Negofiations. | 
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his officers insisted that the loss of the fleet had not 
altered their position for the worse, and they protested 
against any talk of peace while the army, still prac- 
tically intact, was longing for an opportunity to try 
conclusions once again with the victors of Mukden. 
No Russian Government could possibly set at defiance 
the wishes of its army in such a matter. President 
Roosevelt, however, believed that it would be well 
to get the belligerents to talk of peace, even if they 
were’ not prepared to make it. He opened negotia- 
tions which have so far led to this result that 
by the middle of August the plenipotentiaries of 
Russia and Japan are to meet in Washington to see 
if they cannot agree to stop the war. Of this at pre- 
sent there is not the remotest chance. The Japanese 
are said to insist on an indemnity, but as they have 
nothing to give in exchange, they will have to beat 
General Linievitch and take Vladivostok before 
Russia will consider any such proposition. The allies 
of the combatants are very anxious to get the war 
stopped at any cost, seeing that as long as Russia is 
fast by the leg in Manchuria, Germany is cock of 
the walk in Europe. But Russia and Japan naturally 
consider their own interests first of all, and there is as 
yet no indication that either of them is at her last 
gasp, or that Japan is willing to reduce her demands 
so as to make their acceptance less onerous than a 
continuance of the war. 

The internal condition of Poland 


The sas and the Black Sea littoral is deplor- 
Russia. able enough to make their ruler 
despair. But the rest of Russia is 

tranquil. General Trepoff answers for order in St. 


Petersburg, and slowly out of the apparent chaos 
liberty and progress are emerging. Liberty of reli- 
gious faith has already been guaranteed. Finland 
is to have its Constitution restored. In Poland, 
as has been said, concessions have been made 
to the national language and. to the educational 
needs of the people. Liberty of the press and 
liberty of public meeting practically exist to an 
extent before undreamed of, and it must, at least, be 
reckoned as an element of the situation that the Tsar 
has not despaired. On the contrary, it would seem, 
from his speech to the deputation of the Zemstvoes 
on June roth, that it was his firm and unalterable 
intention to summon a_ national representative 
assembly by which there will be re-established 


as formerly a union between the Tsar and all Russia, |’ 


a communion between himself and the men of the 
Russian soil. “I hope from this day forth,” said the 
Tsar, in a passage subsequently toned down by the 
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Censor; “that the relations between me and my 
people will enter upon a new phase.” The horizon is 
dark. But if we steadfastly keep in mind that the 
Russians are fellow human beings, that the Tsar, 
although net a Peter the Great, is a man full of sym- 
pathy with modern ideas, and that it is the interest of 
most journalists habitually to make the worst of every- 
thing that happens in Russia, we need not jump to 
the conclusion that the Russian Empire has gone up 


the spout. 
From the mass of details to hand 


as to the battle of the Sea of 
Japan, two salient facts, stand out 
which have impressed the imagina- 
tion of the world. The first is Togo’s signal, modelled 
on Nelson’s at Trafalgar. ‘The destiny of our 
country depends upon this battle. You are all expected 
to do your utmost.” The second is the fact that, 
although the fighting was spread over two days, 
Admiral Togo reports that the battle was decided in 
exactly thirty-seven minutes after the first shot was 
fired. The battle appears to have been decided by the 
superior gunfire of the Japanese, who are accustomed 
to hit their mark even when the sea is rolling moun- 
tains high. Four of the Russian ships which went 
down carried 2,498 out of their complement of 2,500 to 
death. It was not until night when the’sea abated that 
the torpedo boats could be used. Then they were 
launched in sixteen flotillas of a hundred boats against 
the crippled fleet. The great guns had pounded the 
Russians at a distance of four and five miles. The 
torpedo boats delivered their deadly blows at a 
distance of three hundred yards. The men on board 
Nebogatoff’s squadron are said to have mutinied ; but 
the majority fought with heroic and unavailing 
gallantry. Poor fellows! many of them never 
had seen the sea until they were dragged from the 
ploughtail to serve on board the battleships. Com- 
manded by officers many-of whom were mere 
schoolboys, they went to their death in dogged silence. 
6,140 officers and men were made prisoners ; about 
g,ooo were killed or drowned. The Japanese only 
lost 113 officers and men killed and*424 wounded. 
Nelson won Trafalgar with a loss of 402 killed and 
1,139 seriously wounded. 

Of the thirty-six Russian fighting 
ships which went into action on the 
fatal 27th of May, twenty-two were 
sent to the bottom. Seven— 
including four battleships, two special service ships, 
and one destroyer—were captured by the Japanese, 
and will be immediately put in commission. Three 


Admiral Togo’s 
Victory. 


The Spoils 
f 


Victory. 


protected cruisers escaped to Manila, where they have 
been interned by the American Government, and one 
crippled destroyer has been interned at Wusung. 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky was captured with a fractured 
skull, from which he is recovering. Admiral Nebogatoff 
was also made a prisoner. A third admiral was 
said to have been killed by one of the first 
shots fired by the Japanese. One small protected 
cruiser and two destroyers got through to Vladi- 
vostok. Russia has now only two battleships left 
in the Baltic, and two old cruisers. The Black Sea 
Fleet no longer counts. Russia has lost since the 
war began eighteen battleships and five armoured 
cruisers, although some of these are interned, and 
may be restored when the war is over. In Vladi- 
vostok she has three or four cruisers, but no battle- 
ship. The sceptre of the Pacific has passed, for the 
time at least, into the hands of Japan. 
One of the minor sensations of 
The the month has been the crisis in 
Kitchener-Curzon ‘ ‘ 
Crisis in India, India which arose out of the de- 
termination of Lord Kitchener to 
be Commander-in-Chief in fact as well as in name. 
It is useless attempting to describe the precise merits 
of the controversy between Lord Kitchener and 
General Elles, the military member of the Vice- 
roy’s Council, who stood up for the status quo. 
Suffice it to say that Lord Curzon backed 
General Elles, and in so doing had the support 
of Indian opinion, notwithstanding the threatened 
resignation of Lord Kitchener. Mr. Brodrick, 
however, decided that it would never do to lose 
Kitchener, and supported his views in a despatch, the 
publication of which was promptly followed by the 
resignation of General Elles, and for a few days the 
air was thick with rumours as to the impending resig- 
nation of Lord Curzon. It would be a good thing if 
Lord Curzon left India. The man responsible for the 
Thibetan crime, and who tried to involve us in a war 
with Afghanistan, ought to be cashiered. But failing 
that drastic measure, his resignation would be very 
acceptable. 
By the way, where is Lord Milner ? 
He might have gone into the next 
world, so utterly has he dis- 
appeared from the public gaze, 
He came home by the East Coast, and was reported 
to be resting somewhere on the Continent. In South 
Africa, at the banquet given to Lord Selborne, there 
has been a strange and significant silence concerning 
his predecessor. Fora pro-Consul who involved us 
in the greatest and most disastrous war that we have 
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waged since Waterloo was fought, this sudden 
oblivion that has overtaken Lord Milner is very 
remarkable. How merciful is oblivion ! 

If there is one man more than 
another whom the Tory Tadpoles 
and Tapers hate with a whole 
heart fervently it is Mr. Chamber- 
lain, At one time he was the god of their idolatry. 
Now there is none so poor to do him reverence. 
It is this “alien immigrant,” as Lord Hugh Cecil 
called him, who has wrecked their party even more 
disastrously than he wrecked the party to which he 
first belonged. He and Mr. Balfour tried to come 
to some agreement, and the result, as stated by Mr. 
Chamberlain, is as follows. Mr. Balfour’s words were 
vague. But Mr. Chamberlain interpreted them thus 
when he spoke at St. Helen’s on June 3rd :— 


What did Mr. Balfour say? He said last night, Tariff 
Reform will be. the most important part of Unionist policy. 
He said, Colonial preference will therefore be the first item in 
the future Unionist programme. Then he asked all of us 
through that great audience that the question which, as he truly 
says, touches the whole of the Empire should be referred to the 
Conference representing the whole Empire. He urged, lastly, 
that the Conference should be absolutely free, and he asked that 
all who were represented at that Conference, the Motherland as 
as well as the Colonies, should be free afterwards to consider 
and to deal with the results, whatever they may be. Here is 
the official programme to which I most heartily subscribe. 

But the Conference that meets next year does not 
represent the whole of the Empire, but only the self- 
governing Colonies. Mr. Maxse, in the JVational 
Review, is dissatisfied and insists that Mr, Balfour 
must “announce in clear and 
categorical language, such as 
leaves no scope for misinterpre- 
tation, that the Unionist Party 
is pledged to Fiscal Reform on 
these lines: (1) A readjustment 
of food duties with a view to 
Imperial Preference ; (2) a gene- 
ral tariff on imported foreign 
manufactured goods.” Mr. Bal- 
four, in view of the by-elections, 
is not likely to be so foolish as 
to make any such declaration. 

There has been 
considerable 
commotion ex- 
cited last month 
by the publication of Sir W. 
Butlers Report on the clever 
contrivance by which, after the 
war was over, millions of pounds’ 
worth of stores were sold by the 


Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Collapse. 


The 
Butler Report. 


> beg 
Westminster Gazette.) 
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Government to contractors at a low price and imme- 
diately bought back by the Government from the 
same contractors at a very high price. Hay, for 
instance, was sold at 11s. per roolb. and bought 
back at 17s, 11d. As there was no need to 
have sold it at all—otherwise it would not have 
been .bought back again—this transaction represents 
an ingenious contrivance to put 6s. 11d. for every 
toolb. of hay sold into somebody’s pocket at the 
expense of the British taxpayer. Mr. Bowles very 
wittily described the methods exposed by the Butler 
Report as equivalent to buying a penny bun for 
twopence and never selling it again for less. than a 
farthing. The hopeless state of confusion into which 
Ministershad allowed everything to slide in South Africa 
is shown by the fact that they are quite unable to 
say definitely whether we lost £500,000 or £4,000,000, 
or whether, as Mr. Balfour seemed to make out, we 
had actually made a million on the transaction. 
Jingo finance is a mere affair of blind man’s buff. 
The War Office at first objected to selling the stores 
by contract, then gave way. It first demanded 
monthly returns of sales, and then allowed month 
after month to pass without any returns being made. 
Meanwhile, contractors got rich, hand over fist. 
Ministers obstinately turned a deaf ear to the warnings 
of the Liberal léader, and instead of exposing, did all 
they could do to hush up the scandal. Fortunately 
the Auditor-General, an official independent of the 
executive, brought the matter before the Public 





Working the Machine. 


Sir William Butler’s Committee, in their Report on the War Scandals in South Africa, say 
that some 60,000 animals became the machines by which a certain Army ,contractor made 
large profits. 

N.B—The handle of the pump is being worked by a ‘‘ Pantaloon in Putties,” 
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Accounts Committee. By this 
means General bButler’s report 
came to be published. Other- 
wise everything would have been 
hushed up “in the best interests 
of the Army.” 


THE 

BuTLeR 

COMMITTEE 
REPORT 





The only sur- 


7" Half prising thing 
as 
not been told. about the But- 


ler Report is 
that any one at this time of day 
can affect to be surprised at such 
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revelations. The “ clever contriv- 
ances” exposed by Sir W. Butler 
did at least pay the homage of 
hypocrisy to honesty. The cor- 














ruption that was almost universal 
—nay, that is now almost uni- 
versal—in South Africa seldom 
took the trouble to disguise itself. 
When will the British public 
open its eyes to the most obvious of facts? There 
surely ought to be a limit to the ostrich-like policy of 
putting John Bull’s honest thick head into a bush and 
pretending there is no dangernear. The fact of the 
matter—notorious enough to everyone in South Africa 
—is that business was generally done during the war 
on principles of corruption. Many British officers 
were up to the chin in the filthy puddle. When you 
see a British officer losing £100 at poker night after 
night, you need not ask if that comes out of his 
pay, especially when you have had to pay heavy 
blackmail in order to secure a Government order. 
The honest British officers—of whom there are many— 
shrink from denouncing their corrupt comrades, with 
whom they sit at mess. It is just as in the Dreyfus 
case, the honour of the Army forbids exposure. And 
so the canker eats deep. When I came home in the 
Saxon last year I travelled with the head man in one 
of the large stores in Cape Town. He wasa thorough- 
going advocate of the war, and our conversation 
began by his upbraiding me for being a pro-Boer. 
But after a time he remarked that there was one 
thing wrong, and if we did not do something at home 
to stop the rottenness which corrupted the Army and 
the public service we should soon lose our Empire. 
I said that everyone told me the same story about 
corruption, but what I wanted were definite facts. 
Could he give me specific instances of corruption of 
which he could speak first hand? “ Certainly,” he 
replied ; and then he began to speak. 


[Westminster Gazette. 


The Head and Front of His Offending. Latest portrait of the British 


Lion in his War Department Capacity. 


“‘ Write me down an ass,” if you like; I don’t mind—in fact, I should rather take it as a kindness. 


This, in brief, is the story he told 
“If you don’t do as me, He gave full particulars as 
the others do you’ll 

get noorders.” to date, place, person and figures. 
Nor do I think he would have the 

least objection to repeat his statement on oath before 
the Commission : “ In Cape Town, after the war had 
been running for some months, it was absolutely 
impossible to get a Government order for the supply 
of military stores except by acquiescing in what was 
neither more nor less than a robbery of the taxpayer. 
We stood out as long as we could, but ultimately we 
had to give in. Otherwise we might as well have 
shut up shop. There was no concealment about it. 
Everything was done in the most barefaced manner. 
Our first experience was in the matter of supplying 
canvas mangers for the horses in the field. We had 
the first order for” (I think, but I do not remember 
the exact figures which he repeated to me) “15s. a 
manger. When we tendered a second time we quoted 
the same price. We received an intimation that our 
tender would be accepted if we raised our quotation 
to 20s. ‘You will get your cheques all right,’ we were 
told, ‘and you can account for the 5s. afterwards.’ We 
protested, and refused. We did not get the order. 
Worse still; for a whole month we did not get a 
single order of any kind. At the end of the month I 
went up to the Castle and asked the clerk who looked 
after the tenders why we had no orders for a whole 
month. ‘Come, come, Mr. ’ said the clerk, 
‘you surely need not ask that. You know as well as 
I do why you are not getting any orders.’ ‘I really 
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don’t,’ I replied. ‘Were our goods not satisfactory ?’ 
‘Oh, that’s not it,’ said the clerk; ‘you know that 
well enough.’ ‘But why?’ I persisted. ‘Well, if 
you must be told,’ said the clerk, ‘if you will be so 
stuck up and won’t doas the others do, you won’t fare 
as the others fare, that’s all.’ Then I replied, ‘Do 
you mean to tell me that that is the only way in which 
business can be done here?’ ‘It is the only way,’ 
replied the clerk, ‘and if you don’t like it you will get 
no orders.’ I capitulated then.” 
My fellow traveller then went on to 
describe in detail. two other trans- 
actions .in which the same modus 
operandi was used. “The British 
Army,” he said, “used enormous quantities of black 
pepper. ‘Tenders were asked for two tons at a time. 
We tendered, quoting a price which left us a fair 
profit. We received an intimation that our tender 
was all right, but the price must be raised about 
33 percent. We protested, shrugged our shoulders, 
and did as we were told, and got the contract, 
accounting for the excess afterwards in the usual 
way. The same thing happened with jam. It 
was all wrong no doubt. But no business could 
be done with the Castle excepting on these terms.” 
I asked if it would not be possible to expose and 
punish those guilty of these frauds. He shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘‘ Most of the firms who went into the 
business were created for the occasion. They have 
now:disappeared. Books and entries are all destroyed. 
You can do nothing as to the past. But after the war 
was over the same kind of thing went on. There were 
mountainsof stores piled up outside Cape Town. They 
were literally given away to firms that had a ‘pull’ 
without giving us a chance of tendering for them. 
The nominal price was not enough to cover the cost 
of the boxes in which the goods were packed. The 
stores were all right, for they were sold retail by our 
rivals at prices with which we could not compete.” 
When-I was in the Free State I found the same kind 
of roguery going on, only there the excess charged, 
which went into the officers’ pockets, was 50 per cent. 
The scandalous roguery which 
How Mr. Balfour turned South Africa into an 
Treated ‘ ° : 
the Scandal. Imperial Thieves’ Kitchen was 
less scandalous than the way in 
which Mr. Balfour treated the grave revelations of 
General Butler’s Report. He acted exactly as the 
French General Staff acted in the case of Dreyfus. 
General Butler was treated almost to the same abuse 
as Colonel Picquart. For months the Government 
suppressed the facts, allowing the Daily News and 


How the Trick 
was 
Worked. 
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the Zimes to be severely mulcted in damages and 
costs because they had ventured to call attention to 
some of the facts, which the Butler Report more than 
confirmed. When at last the Report was extorted 
from Mr. Arnold-Forster he issued it with a prefatory 
minatory warning that the matter was still sub judice. 
This, however, did not prevent the press of all parties 
from exploding with indignation. When Parliament 
reassembled Mr. Balfour met the House of Commons 
by a series of shuffles and shirks which disgusted most of 
his own party. He was driven from pillar to post by 
the pressure of the Opposition, and after indignantly 
refusing to appoint a statutory commission, with 
power to call witnesses and take evidence on oath, 
he finally climbed down and grudgingly conceded at 
last what he ought spontaneously to have offered at 
first. The Chairman of the Commission is to be 
Mr. Justice Farwell, but its effective force will pro- 
bably be found in Sir Taubman-Goldie, Lord Esher’s 
most effective second on the Elgin Commission, and 
Sir Francis Mowatt, the ancient bulldog of the 
Treasury. Sir Robert Reid moved a vote of censure 
on the Government, which, after one day’s more or 
less perfunctory debate, was rejected by a majority of 
74. There is nothing the present majority is not 
ready to vote to avert the dissolution in which it wil] 
disappear. They would vote, if need be, that 
Charles I. cut off Oliver Cromwell’s head, if the 
affirmation of. the historical fact were to entail the 
loss of their seats. 

The bye-elections continue to 
register with unvarying regularity 
the condemnation which the nation 
has pronounced upon an admini- 
stration that bears upon its shoulders the damning 
burden of the South African War. It is a foregone 
conclusion that the constituencies will reject ever; 
Unionist candidate who did not at last election poll 
a majority 40 per cent. in excess of the Liberal poll. 
The only interest is to be found in the rise of the 
Libera] poll above that figure. .Since Mr. Balfour 
shamelessly set to work to defy the verdict of the 
country, the increase in the Liberal poll has been 
more than 40 per cent. Up to and including Brighton 
election the average rise of the Liberal poll was 
30 per cent. at all bye-elections since the war, 
and the average drop of the Tory poll was 
7 per cent. Since Brighton there has been a pro- 
gressive improvement. Whitby, Chichester, and 
East Finsbury all show that the Liberal increase and 
the Tory decrease have been much heavier than the 
general average of the past three years. The poll in 
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East Finsbury was very interesting, inasmuch as it 
showed that London will return a majority of Liberal 
members next election. If the Liberal majority had 
been only 300, it would have shown that London was 
only improving at the same rate as the rest of the 
country. But as the majority is 768, it confirms the 
lesson of Mile-End, Woolwich, Dulwich, and Lewisham, 
which show results in the shape of an improvement of 
the Liberal position about twice as good as those 
registered in the rest of the country. 

M. Delcassé¢, who was the Foreign 
Minister of the Franco-Russian 
alliance rather than the Foreign 
Minister of France, has fallen. 
His resignation was one of the by-products of the 
Japanese victories. As for the moment there is no 
longer a Russia in being, M. Delcassé was clearly out 
‘of place at the Foreign Office, so he has gone and M. 
Rouvier has taken his place. A prodigious pother 
has been raised over this very simple transaction. 
Dr. Dillon and others see in M. Delcassé’s disappear- 
ahce the reduction of France to the position of a 
vassal state to the German Empire. ‘The fact is, that 
a majority of the French people are heartily glad to 
be rid of M. Delcassé, whose hankerings after the 
pacific penetration of Morocco found no echo 
among the French peasants. Lord Rosebery 
objected almost as Athanasius contra mundum to the 
Anglo-French Agreement, which lured France on to 
a policy of adventure in Morocco just as the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty tempted Japan to make war on Russia. 
In the case of Morocco we merely said that we would 
not stand in France’s way if she cared to do anything 
in Morocco. In the case of Japan we pledged our- 
selves to stand in anybody’s way who came to the 
help of Russia. In both cases our precious agree- 
ments put the fat in the fire. I don’t believe for 
a moment that Germany contemplated war with 
France over Morocco. But the situation created 
by M. Delcassé’s failure officially to communicate the 
Anglo-French Agreement to the German Empire, left 
the door open through which the Kaiser was prompt 
to step as soon as he saw France’s ally was flat on her 
back. 


The Fall 


C7) 
M. Delcassé. 


The net outcome of the episode, 

More Entangling Which seems now in a fair way 
Alliances. to be settled by M. Rouvier’s 
sacrifice of M. Delcassé and the 

acceptance of the German plan, a conference on 
Morocco, is that our Jingoes are clamouring for a 
defensive alliance between England and France. 
This is the first step. The next is to insist that we 


must train all our adult population to shoot. ‘Sir 
Conan Doyle maintains that they could not be better 
employed on Sundays than by practising how to kill 
their fellow-men at 600 yards—in order that, as 
Mr. Boulger suggests, we should be able to send 
500,000 men to fight on the plain of Chalons 
against the invading Germans. Then we are 
told we must renew, strengthen, and extend 
our treaty with Japan. The fact is that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s propaganda in favour of preference has 
excited against England a wide-spread feeling of 
distrust which it will take more than a couple of 
alliances to dissipate. Nor will it mend for the 
better until the next General Election shows that 
there is na more chance of our adopting Preference 
than of invading the moon. 
The House of Commons, last 
The month, took to itself a new 
New Speaker Speaker. Mr. Gully’s health had 
broken down, and he retired with a 
peerage and a pension of £4,000 a year. He cannot 
be said to have been a great Speaker. He had too 
much of the legal mind to suit the post, where the 
supreme quality is a sense of justice united with 
simple common sense. Mr. Gully also erred in being 
too facile a tool in the hands of an Administration 
whose chief object has often been to gag the House 
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Photograph by) [Russell, 

The Right Hon. J. W. Lowther (New Speaker -of 
the House of Commons) and his family, 
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rather than to assist its deliberations. His successor, 
| Mr. J. W. Lowther, is the first Conservative Speaker 
| the House has known for many a long year. He was 
| a good Chairman of Committees. Possibly he may 
restore some of its lost liberties to the House of 
Commons. Blocking motions, with or without his 
assent, ought to be removed from the permissible 
tactics of avoiding -debate. 

We have been very unlucky of late 


an sen in our submarines. On June 8th 
~ a tg Submarine A 8 left Plymouth for 


exercise. She had hardly got out- 


.side the harbour when she-suddenly sank. She was 
not submerged when the accident happened. Four 
of her crew who were on deck, including Lieutenant 
Candy, who was in command, were saved. All those 








Her last voyage: Submarine ““A8” leaving Plymouth. 


who were below died. An explosion took place as 
the boat went down, and some of the crew were 
burned, It is believed they lingered in agony for 
nearly twenty-four hours. When the boat was raised 
they were all dead. It was stated in the House of 
Commons that each successive accident increases the 
number of volunteers who are anxious to risk their 
lives in submarines. It is to be wished that the 
Admiralty would give these boats decent names. A 
boat with no name of its own, but only a letter 
and a number, might be . excused committing 
suicide. 
After completing his fourscore 
a years, M. Delyanni, the Prime 
M. Delyanni. Minister of Greece, was stabbed 
to death at the door of the 
Chamber on June 13th. The assassin, a desperado 
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who had been 
sentenced to 
eighteen years’ 
penal servitude 
for the murder 
of his wife, de- 
clared that he 
had killed the 
Prime Minister 
because he had 


shut up the 
gambling- 
houses. M. 
Delyanni was 


the Grand Old 
Man of modern 
Greece. He 
entered public 
life fifty years 
ago, -was 
Foreign Minister in 1862, and since that date 
has been one of the most conspicuous states- 
men of Athens, whether in or out of office. He 
represented Greece at the Berlin Congress in 1878, 
and was responsible for the disastrous war with the 
Turks in 1897. This led to his downfall. But, like 
our own G.O.M., he always kept popping up again, 
and in 1904 he became Prime Minister, a post which 
he held till his death. He died a poor man, a martyr 
in a good cause. 





Photograph by) [Makropoulos. 
The late M. Delyanni. 


While the statesmen and rulers of 
the world are busying themselves 
with the making ready for war 
and with levying war, the idealists 
and the despised humble folk who still indulge in 
dreams of the 
reign of peace 
continue to labour 
on in obscurity. 
But they are like 
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° 
Esperanto. 


the invisible in- 
sects which rear 
the coral reefs. 


Among these 
toilers for . the 
future an 
honoured place 
must be accorded 
to those enthusi- 
asts who have 
found in Esper- 
anto a simple and 
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convenient key-language for the human race. Next 
August a Conference of Esperantists from all lands 
will meet at Boulogne to welcome the inventor of 
Esperanto, Dr. Zamenhof, of Warsaw. It is easy to 
sneer at Esperanto, especially if you have never studied 
it, and it is natural for the insular Briton to main- 
tain that English ought to be the language of the 
planet. But anyone who has ever had any experience 
of the difficulty of holding a really International Con- 
ference must regard with high es- 
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There is no abatement of religious , fervour 
of the Welsh, the 
Mr. Roberts the multitude 
ever. The 
Mr. R. 
famous 

and the 
of Wales, 


is Mr. 


and influence of 


over is as great as 


photograph, taken by 
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accompanying 


Liloyd-George, the son of 
Welsh leader, 
Rev. John Williams, 


seated. 


young 
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the 


between 


shows Roberts 
Chrysostom 
two 


Standing the 


Lloyd - George himself, who has_ been 
the sincerity 

An 
that 


is afforded 


much impressed by the simplicity, 
the 


answer to 


and fervour of the Revivalist. effec- 


tive those who maintain revivals 


leave no lasting results behind them 
in London just now by the preparations that are 
erect the Wesleyan Methodist Hall on 
The 


building, which will be conspicuous enough to chal- 


made to 
the site of the old Westminster Aquarium. 
lenge attention, will cost £140,000. Not one stone 
would have been laid upon another in this great Hall 
but for the outbreak of the revival of the eighteenth 
century under the preaching of Wesley and White- 
field. That revival at least has had some lasting 
results. 





teem and gratitude the genius who 
has succeeded in framing a purely 
artificial, absolutely logical and con- 
sistent key-language which enables 
men of all languages to talk easily 
together in a Aingua franca. Many 
attempts have been made to con- 
struct a key-language. None of 
them has achieved anything ap- 
proaching to the success of Dr. 
Zamenhof, either in framing the 
language on the simplest lines or in 
securing its adoption by so many 
different peoples. ‘The Conference 
at Boulogne, which will last a week, 
begins on August 5. It promises 
to be one of the most interesting 
International Conferences of the 
year. I hope to be there, and shall 
be glad to see as many of my friends 
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as may find it possible to attend. 

Mr. Evan Roberts 
has last month been 
holding immense 
open-air meetings in Anglesey. 


The Revival 
in Wales. 


A View of the Wesleyan Church House and Assembly Hall about to be 
erected on the site of the old Westminster Aquarium. 

The designs of Lanchester and Rickards, of 1, Vernon Place, Bloomsbury, have been aecepted. 

The imposing dome, 170 ft. high, and the two towers each r4o ft., flanking the main entrance, form 


the chief features of the design. 
estimated cost of the building is £140,000, 


The great assembly hall on the first floor will seat 2,550. The 
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**O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.”—BURNS, 


HE royal marriages of the last month have 
afforded the courtiers of the press an oppor- 
tunity of paying graceful compliments to the 

newly-married couples. The marriage of the popular 
daughter of the Duke of Connaught with King Oscar’s 
grandson has afforded Mr. Punch with a theme for a 
cartoon by Mr. Partridge, which I reproduce here, 
The Royal and Imperial wedding in Berlin is handled 
more gingerly by the German wits. They confine them- 
selves chiefly to 
making fun of 
the butchers, who 
have a traditional 
right to head the 
marriage proces- 
sion, or to setting 
forth the difficul- 
ties which specta- 
tors had to over- 
come to see the 
show through the- 
serried ranks of 
policemen. One 
artist happily 
contrasted marri- 
age processions 
in ancient times 
with those of to- 
day, when every 








cartoons before now ; but Mr. Balfour as the sphinxy- 
phone is altogether novel and quite up to the level of 
the best. Mr. Chamberlain as “ Miss Josephina” is 
just a trifle too haggard even for such a political 
corpse as the reviver of Protection. 

There are two striking cartoons based upon our 
relations with France and with Japan. The bellicose 
nonsense written by many of our newspapers, which 
seem to regard the entente cordiale with France as a 

, means of menac- 
ing Germany, is 


the  Silhouette’s 
representation of 
the infant entente 
cordiale as a bad- 
behaved military 
child with a great 
sword by his side. 
Simplicissimus 
represents Miss 
Britain turning 
the cold shoulder 
upon the little 
ally Japan in 
order to flirt with 
her new French 
beau. The figure 
of Britain as a 





By permission of the proprietors of “‘ Punch.” 
The Viking’s Bride. 
(After the well-known picture by Herbert Gandy.) 


[The marriage of Princess Margaret of Connaught and Prince Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden took 
place on June 15.] . 


window is let for 
solid gold and 
every stand 
bristles with 
Kodaks. 

The catastrophe which overwhelmed the Russian 
fleet was not too tragic to arrest the somewhat spite- 
ful wit of the German cartoonists. Simpiicissimus 
publishes a characteristic set of line-drawn caricatures of 
the admirals concerned. In this connection note the 
very clever cartoon, reproduced from Ji/é, of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as the North American Continent. 

Mr. Gould, as usual, is well to the fore. The Butler 
Report afforded him a pleasant variation upon the 
eternal fiscal question (see pages 8 and 9). This month, 
I think for the first time, Mr. Balfour figures as a 
sphinx. Disraeli was the first of 1/7. Punch’s sphinxes. 
Mr. Chamberlain has been a sphinx in Mr. Gould’s 
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typical English 
“ Mees” is as 
novel as the old 
hag Albion is fa- 
miliar. 

Foreign caricaturists have let King Edward alone 
for a while. But this month’s U/% cannot resist the 
temptation of contrasting the comfortable rotundity of 
our Gracious King with the spindle-legged lankiness 
of King Leopold. 

Puck's suggested design for a frieze in the new 
Palace of Peace at the Hague is cruel, but slightly out 
of date. Russia should surely not have been repre- 
sented as kicking Japan, nor England kicking Germany. 
It is rather the other way on in both cases. There is 
another Puck this month, a new paper having been 
started in Tokyo under that name. It has some clever 
cartoons, the titles of which appear also in English , 


happily hit off by - 
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[Paris. La Sithouette.| [ Paris. 
A New Plaything. — The King of Spain’s Holiday. 


, President Loubet, after an anxious time in Paris, gladly hands Alfonso 
over to Old England. 


Ss imus 

Miss Old England is represented as saying that the infant ‘‘ Entente Cordiale ” 
has not been behaving as well as could be wished. 
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‘lever = — — $$ Simplicissimus.] 
| Le Grelot.) (Paris. France, England, and Japan. 





sh . 7 Dis 

| Delcassé’s Nest turbed. France is represented as making love to Miss Britain, who is assuring the 

| One of the chickens, Morocco, is: represented as trying to break new lover that he needn’t mind the little ally, who,will not be allowed to disturb 
the ‘‘ entente cordiale.” 


away from the protection of the mother bird, 
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Hy [New York. Uék.] 
Kaiser and President. Clever Girl! 
Tue Kaiser.—‘‘ Come, neighbour; try this pipe. You'll have very Avice Roosevett: ‘Alfonso of Spain wants to marry? I am not 
unwilling. Both our names begin with ‘A,’ so we can both use the same 


pleasant dreams.” ‘ 
PresiDENT RoodsEvELT.—‘‘ No, thanks. That’s a very bad habit, and handkerchiefs.” ‘ 


you ought to try and break yourself of it.” 


Lustige Blitter.) (Berlin. 


The Crown Prince as Parsifal. 
Two Kings in Paris. 


Which is the way to the highest good on earth? Wisdom can only 
come through sympathy. Leopold and Edward comparing reminiscences, 
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—2. Kladderadatsch.} [ Berlin. 
Simplicissimus.] one : Protestantism in Barcelona. 
ar Portraits, The Catholic dignitaries watch with delight King Alphonso’s treatment 
(1) Niebogatoff ; (2) Skrydloff; (3) Rozhdestvensky ; (4) Kamimura; (5) Togo. of the Protestant Chapel in Barczlona, thinking that a good time is in store 


for them. 





Puck.) 


inca eae : (Tokyo. Minne rpolis Fournal.) 
Testing Japan in the Laboratory of the Western Powers. Is it ever going to clear up? 





[May 19. 
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Puck.) 43 [New York, 
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Minnectolis Fournal.| : 
Seeing Stars. “The Small End of the Horn,” “Continue the War!” 


It’s the only way out for the Russian bear “ Certainly, your Majesty, as long as I have 


two legs to run with 
































De Transvaaler. 


il Papagatlo.} ; [Bologna. 
Togo and Nelson. 


Parties in South Africa. The Italian caricaturist is calling upon the nations to note a scientific phenomenon, in which the 
What will Het Volk do? Feast together? Or sun, ‘‘ Mr. Togo,” contrary to ‘‘ Mr. Nelson’s” shadow, eclipses the great she-bear, who has been pre- 
stand out? cipitated into the Korean 
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bua y! ; = % : For use at a great Conservative Meeting. 
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San 
Westminster Gazette.) 
Consolation. 
Miss Joseputna : ‘‘ Never mind the weather, Arthur—you have ME! 





Westminster Gazette.) 
Getting Him into Motion. 


“Power to negotiate effectively with other nations, and to confer 
eff-ctively with the other component parts of the Empire, is the beginning 
of everything, and a very g@od beginning too, if it could be secured. When 

‘hy stride is difficult, it is mot wise to quarrel because the strid: is not long 
enough. The great thing is to get into motion.”—The Times, June 3, 1905 
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ON MONROE'S y = : 
[Bologna. Paowmcrien Ss QO UT H AM é R Ion ~ Uk) [May 19. 
A Our Dear Brother John Bull. 
bi eh the Life.) ; : * [New York. ’ German Micnaet: “ Blood is thicker than water, is not, is . . .” 
as been pre- The Grasping Guide of North Amzrica. ADMIRAL FiTzGERALD: ‘ We'll see about that presentiy. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 





COMMISSIONER H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


“The Rhodes Trustees, with whom the suggestion of the inquiry originated, and by whom Mr. Lyttelton has 
been asked to nominate a Commissioner, have made a grant of £3C0, including all travelling expenses, to meet the 
cost of the inquiry.” —Colonial Office to Mr. H. Rider Haggard, Fanuary 31, 1905. 


m OOM !” goes the roar of a great gun. The 
windows of Holly Bush rattle in the case- 
ment. I get up and go to the balcony. Far 

away, near the Spithead forts, there is a bright flash 

of flame, then off the western end of the Isle of Wight 
there leaps to the sky a fountain of silver spray as the 
projectile strikes the sea. A little later another deep 
roar shakes the glass in the windows as the laggard 
sound-wave strikes upon the ear. It is only target 
practice with the big naval guns. Each shot repre- 
sents an expenditure of twenty pounds. Bang! There 
goes another twenty! Before I rise from the desk 

4500 has been blown into the air. Necessary 

expenditure, no doubt. Togo’s victory showed that 

accuracy of aim is the dominating fact in naval battle. 

No one grudges the money needed to train our 

gunners for war against hypothetical foes. But it 

would seem that when it is necessary to make an 
inspection of the methods necessary for carrying on 
the war against starvation, misery, and physical 
degradation, the Treasury cannot spare a penny-piece. 

For the big gun—money galore! For the Commission 

to examine into and report as to whether General 

Booth has after fifteen years proved that he has 

found tne way out from Darkest England—not a 

farthing, unless it can be obtained from the Rhodes’ 

Trustees! That is the pass to which things have 

come with the intelligent governing class of this 

country. Let us thank heaven that their deficiencies 
are, to a slight extent, supplemented by the public 
spirit of the Rhodes’ Trustees. 

Three hundred pounds, it must be admitted, is 
“dirt cheap” for a six-thousand-mile trip by an 
Imperial Commissioner and his staff round the new 
world. So cheap, in fact, that it is obvious Mr. 
Rider Haggard or somebody else must have supple- 
mented this slender dole out of their private purse. 
It is to be hoped that the next Parliament will change 
all this, and that in dealing with the condition of the 
people question, our new rulers will not grudge the 
pence necessary to ascertain the facts, while they 
allow millions of pounds to be frittered away in such 
Imperial thieves’ kitchens as that which our present 
Government established in South Africa. 

The publication of Mr. Rider Haggard’s report 
upon the Salvation Army Colonies in the United 
States coincided very closely with the publication of 
General Butler’s report as to the sales of Army stores 
in South Africa after the conclusion of the peace. The 
two documents are eloquent in themselves, and still 


more eloquent in contrast. The one records how, 
with the scantiest of resources, the Salvation Army 
has painfully but victoriously demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of planting out surplus labour on surplus land. 
The other shows how the other kind of Army muddles 
away, by such processes as that of selling hay at rrs. 
per roolb. and buying it back at 17s. 8d., millions 
upon millions of pounds worth of stores, with no 
other result than that of enriching a handful of 
unscrupulous rascals. If the money flung away by 
the corrupt and fraudulent methods of our Military 
Administration had been invested as a loan on good 
security for the purpose of colonising starving British 
workmen and their families upon the fertile land of 
Canada, not a penny would have been lost, but 
100,000 persons of the hard-working classes would 
have received a good start in life, and a British 
colony would have been united by 100,000 fresh 
human ties to the mother country. The ways of 
transgressors are hard. But seldom has the Devil 
dealt out worse measures to his dupes than 
those by which he has rewarded the infamies of 
the South African War. This, however, by the way. 
Mr. Rider Haggard has thus come to divide with 
General Butler the distinction of being the man of 
the month. As I published a Character Sketch of 
General Butler in the Review in January 1900, and 
republished it in “Coming Men on Coming 
Questions,” I must this month devote the Character 
Sketch to Mr. Commissioner H. Rider Haggard. 
The Rider Haggard who figures for the present as a 
Commissioner, and who, it is to be hoped, will be our 
first Superintendent of Land Settlements, has hitherto 
been known as Rider Haggard of South Africa, 
Rider Haggard the novelist, and Rider Haggard the 
agricultural economist. Before considering his 
latest avatar I may briefly glance at each stage of his 
development in turn. 


I.—RIDER HAGGARD THE SOUTH AFRICAN. 


Mr. H. Rider Haggard is British-born, although he 
began his career in South Africa, and his forbears 
came from Scandinavia. He isa Norfolk man, the 
son of a Norfolk man, and of a literary mother, who 
brought him into the world on June 22nd, 1856, at 
Bradenham Hall in Norfolk. He married in 1880 
a Norfolk lady and heiress who brought him 
Ditchingham House, his present residence. His 
South African career began in his teens, when in 
1875 he went out as secretary to Sir Henry 
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Bulwer to Natal. He had but little notion 
in those early days that South Africa was 
for the next thirty years to be the cockpit of the 
Empire. He was in at the beginning of it. Sir Henry 
Bulwer soon gave place to a much more masterful 
spirit In 1877 Rider Haggard was transferred to 
the staff of Sir Theophilus Shepstone, who, on 
April 12th, annexed the Transvaal. Sir Bartle Frere 
had arrived at Cape Town on April 4th, and Sir 
Theophilus acted upon direct instructions from Lord 
Carnarvon. The whole story, from the Shepstone 
point of view, was told in 1882 by Mr. Haggard in 
his book “Cetewayo and His White Neighbours,” 
which, although that view is not mine, contains, it 
must be admitted, prophecies that have been remark- 
ably fulfilled. He believed, and probably believes to 
this hour, that Cetewayo and his Zulus would have 
eaten up the Transvaal if we had not annexed that 
territory. Subsequent experience throws considerable 
doubt upon this theory ; but it was held in all good 
faith when,on May 24th, 1877, Mr. Rider Haggard, 
on Shepstone’s behalf, hoisted the Union Jack over 
Pretoria, thereby formally inaugurating the prologue 
of the long and bloody tragedy which has drenched 
South Africa with blood. When only twenty-two he 
was appointed Master of the High Court in the 
Transvaal. Lord Milner’s Kindergarten never con- 
tained quite so young a member as the Master Rider 
Haggard. In that capacity he used to go on circuit, 
travelling in ox-wagons over the veld for hundreds of 
miles. He had to cut down costs, to inaugurate a 
new system of practice, to fight and control a singularly 
motley collection of lawyers “with a past,’ and 
generally to assist in the administration of justice. 
On one occasion even he had to hustle a drunken 
hangman into hanging a Zulu chief. 

Rider Haggard was at Pretoria when the news of 
the fatal fight of Isandhlwana reached the.town. By 
some method of native telepathy, the report that 
“the redcoats lay like leaves upon the plain” reached 
him there twenty hours before the express which 
brought the news from Natal. Rider Haggard joined 
the Pretoria Horse, a body of English gentlemen who 
volunteered for service against the Zulus. He was 
elected lieutenant and adjutant, but the Pretoria Horse 
never reached Zululand. They had something else to 
do nearer home, for the Boers had risen in revolt, and 


for some time Rider Haggard was kept busy in keep-. 


ing the Boer camp under observation. He does not 
appear to have had any actual fighting to do. 
Afterwards he bought an estate, and started farming 
in the Newcastle district of Natal. 

At the end of 1879 he went home tomarry Miss 
Margitson. After the wedding in 1880 he returned 
to Natal, and no sooner had he reached Maritzburg 
than he heard that the Boers had risen, in earnest this 
time, and the first Boer war had begun. Not expecting 
any early collision between the opposing forces, Rider 
Haggard went out duck-shooting on his estate, and 


when so engaged heard the distant roar of the guns - 


. 


from the battlefield of Lang’s Nek. He was so near 
to the seat of action that he heard the sound of the 
firing at Majuba as he was sitting on his verandah. 
After Majuba the Boers swarmed over the countryside. 
He and his young bride slept with loaded rifles 
by their side, and six horses were kept under saddle in 
the stables. When it was decided to abandon the 
Transvaal the Convention with the Boers was signed 
in his house. Rider Haggard was so disgusted with 
what he regarded as the cowardice of the surrender, 
that he packed up his belongings and departed from 
the country in which, he maintained, no self-respecting 
Englishman could care to live. This was in 1880. 
On his return to England he began to study for the 
Bar. In 1882 he published his first book, “ Cetewayo 
and His White Neighbours.” He was only twenty-six, 
and the publishers were slow to recognise the capacity 
of the young author. It was only on his paying #50 
down towards the expense of its production that he 
induced Messrs. Triibner to bring it out. He got the 
money back after long days by his share in the profits, 
but at first it fell flat. 

This was not his first literary venture. When only 
twenty he contributed an account of a Zulu war dance 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine, and when twenty-one he 
described in Macmillan a visit to the Chief Secocceni. 
In this paper, or another written about that time, he 
had roundly accused the Boers of being dirty, and 
their women of being fat. The article got back to 
South Africa, and created much irritation amongst 
the Boers. This irritation added so much to Sir 
Bartle Frere’s difficulties in maintaining the peace 


that Rider Haggard was severely wigged by the High 


Commissioner, 


II.—RIDER HAGGARD AS AUTHOR. 


In the /dfr of April, 1893, Mr. Haggard tells the 
story of his early adventures in the field of literature. 
He was from a child distinguished for a vivid 
imagination. His first essay in letters was a purely 
imaginary description of an operation at a hospital. 
He had never witnessed an operation, nor crossed the 
door of a hospital. But he won the prize all the 
same. 

His first novel was published in 1884. That was 
“Dawn.” Five hundred copies were printed, 450 
were sold, and the net profit accruing to the author 
was £10. The copyright, however, reverted to him 
after the first year, and “ Dawn” has been worth 
many ten pound notes ever since. His second novel, 
“The Witch’s Head,” was more successful. It was 
in its way a historical romance, for he worked into it 
a vivid description of the defeat of the British troops 
by the Zulus at Isandhlwana. He made £50 out of 
“The Witch’s Head.” Literature did not seem to 
offer him any rich rewards. He devoted himself to 
his legal studies, when one fine day an idea occurred 
to him which extinguished all chance of his success 
at the Bar by making him famous as a novelist. The 
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thought struck him that he might have the knack of 
writing stories for boys. He tried his hand, and 
* King Solomon’s Mines” was the result. Its success 
was immediate and immense. But he became so 
famous as the romancer who wrote “ King Solomon’s 
Mines” that no one hereafter would trust him with a 
prosaic brief. Mr. Haggard is a prodigiously rapid 
writer. He wrote “She” in six weeks, including in 
that period two weeks spent in reporting divorce cases 
for the Zimes, as locum tenens for an absent friend. 
“ She,” the most popular of all his stories—I think we 
sold over half a million copies in our penny edition— 
was begun without any idea in the mind of its author 
but one—that of an immortal woman. The story 
grew, like Topsy, under his pen. On its appear- 
ance it was hailed with enthusiasm. It shares 
with Sherlock Holmes the first place in popularity, 
and like Sir Conan Doyle, who had to resuscitate 
Sherlock Holmes, so in response to the impatient calls 
of innumerable readers, more imperious even than 
“She who must be obeyed,” the immortal queen 


is with us once more in the story of Ayesha, 
which is now running through the Windsor 
Magazine. 


In the new story the scene is transferred from the 
recesses of Central Africa to even more inaccessible 
fastnesses in Central Asia. The hero, who is the 
reincarnation of Kallikrates, passes with-his friend Holly 
through sixteen years of inconceivable hardships and 
miraculous adventures in their search for She who 
must be obeyed. When at last they find her near an 
active volcano, they discover that access to her is 
barred by another woman, the reincarnation of the 
Princess Amenartas, who lured him away from the 
service of the goddess in ancient Egypt. I will not 
say more about the romance, which is appearing in 
serial form in the Windsor Magazine, and which will 
not be completed till September, than that Mr. Haggard 
likes it even better than “ She.” 

It is often complained that Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
stories are too “bluggy.” They teem with tales of 
slaughter grim and great. His defence is that they 
interest the reader and never do any harm. There is 
more evil to be learned, he says, from the newspapers 
than from any of his. gory novels. Who knows 
how much of the taste for bloodshed to which the 
newspapers minister was not developed by the perusal 
of “King Solomon’s Mines,” “ Allan Quatermain,” 
or “She”? 

In order to write “Eric Brighteyes,” one of his 
favourite novels, he visited Iceland, and on. his 
return he had the good fortune to be shipwrecked. 
Good fortune, I say, for he survived and was the 
richer for an experience. He went to Mexico to 
work up local colour and inspiration for “ Montezuma’s 
Daughter.” 

One of the most interesting of all his stories was 
fact and not fiction. I refer to his wondrous tale of 
how he received in dream either a telepathic message 
from his dying dog Bob, or a visit from the ghost of 
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He sent the story, properly 
Mr. 


his dead dog Bob. 
certified, to the Zimes of July 21st, 1904. 
Haggard tells the story of the dream as follows :— 

On the night of Saturday, July gth, I went to bed about 
12.30, and suffered from what I took to be a nightmare. I 
was awakened by my wife’s voice calling to me from her ewn 
bed upon the other side of the room. As I awoke, the night- 
mare itself, which had been long and vivid, faded from my 
brain. All I could remember of it was a sense of awful 
oppression and of desperate and terrified struggling for life such 
as the act of drowning would probably involve. But between 
the time that I heard my wife’s voice and the time that my con- 
sciousness answered to it, or so it seemed to me, I had another 
dream. I dreamed that a black retriever dog, a most amiable 
and intelligent beast named Bob, which was the property of 
my eldest daughter, was lying on its side among brushwood, 
or rough growth of some sort, by water. My own personality 
in some mysterious way seemed to me to be arising from the 
body of the dog, which I knew quite surely to be Bob and no 
other, so much so that my head was against its head, which was 
lifted up at-an unnatural angle. In my vision the dog 
was trying to speak to me in words, and, failing, trans- 
mitted to my mind in an undefined fashion the know- 
ledge that it was dying. “Then everything vanished, and 
I woke to hear my wife asking me why on earth I was 
making those horrible and weird noises. I replied that I 
had had a nightmare about a fearful struggle, and that I had 
dreamed that old Bob was in a dreadful way and was trying to 
talk to me and to tell me about it. Finally, seeing that it was 
still quite dark, I asked what the time was. She said she did 
not know, and shortly afterwards I went to sleep again and was 
disturbed no more. 

On the Sunday morning Mrs. Rider Haggard told the tale at 
breakfast, and I repeated my story in a few words. 

Thinking that the whole thing was nothing more than a 
disagreeable dream, I made no inquiries about the dog and 
never learned even that it was missing until that Sunday night, 
when my little girl, who is in the habit of feeding it, told me 
so. At breakfast-time, I may add, nobody knew that it was 
gone, as it had been seen late on the previous evening. Then 
I remembered my dream, and the following day inquiries were 
set on foot. 

On Thursday, the 14th, the body of the dog was 
found floating in the Waveney, over a mile away. On 
Friday two platelayers informed Mr. Haggard that the 
dog had been killed by a train. Bob’s collar, broken 
and torn off, was produced, and on Monday after- 
noon one of the men saw the body of the dog floating 
in the water beneath an openwork bridge over the 
river, whence it drifted down to where it was found. 

Carefully weighing the evidence, Mr. Haggard 
concludes that the dog must have been killed by an 
empty train from Harleston a little after eleven o’clock 
on the Saturday night, as no trains run on Sunday, 
and that it is practically certain that it cannot have 
been killed on Monday morning. Mr. Haggard 
says :— 

If its dissolution took place at the moment when I dreamt, 
this communication must have been a form of that telepathy 
which is now very generally acknowledged to occur between 
human beings from time to time and under special circum- 
stances, but which I have never heard of as occurring between a 
human being and one of the lower animals, If, on the other 
hand, that dissolution happened, as I believe, over three hours 
previously—what am I to say? Then-it would seem that it 
must have been some non-bodily but surviving part of the life 
or of the spirit of the dog which, so soon as my deep sleep gave 
it an opportunity, reproduced those things in my mind, as they 
had already occurred, I presume, to advise me of the manner 
of its end or to bid me farewell, 


| 
| 
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III.—MR. HAGGARD AS AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMIST. 


At the General Election of 1895 Mr. Haggard con- 
tested unsuccessfully the East Norfolk division in the 
Unionist interest. He pulled down the Liberal 
majority, but he was roughly handled by rowdies, who 
imagined they were helping the Liberal cause by 
assaulting the friends of the Unionist candidate. His 
defeat was largely due to the calumny that he only 
paid his labourers nine shillings a week. His 
electioneering experiences were not happy, and they 
seem to have effectively cured him of any ambition 
to enter the House of Commons. He took the 
keenest interest in the local administration of his 
district. It was owing to his action many years ago 
that the children in the local workhouse were allowed 
to have unskimmed milk until they reached the age 
of five. The farmers on the Board were scandalised 
by such extravagance, but the babies got their milk 
by a majority of one. Mr. Haggard has not a very 
high opinion of the administrative efficiency of rural 
district‘ councils. Their bye-laws are often framed 
expressly for the purpose of bringing grist to the 
mill of the local tradesmen, and when their jobs are 
exposed there is no limit to the petty persecution to 
which they stoop to take it out of the man who has 
spoiled their game. 

Mr. Haggard is devoted to the land, and he is 
probably one of the most intelligent and lucid writers 
on agriculture of our time. Both farming and garden- 
ing have in him an enthusiastic student. His two 
books, “A Farmer’s Year” and “ A Gardener’s Year,” 
are full of the fascination and the flavour and the 
fragrance of rural life. 

Mr. Haggard has a garden at Ditchingham, near 
the Waveney, on the road between Norwich and 
Bungay. It includes a kitchen garden of three- 
quarters of an acre, a flower garden, with lawns, a 
pond, a shrubbery, and glasshouses, of an acre and a 
half together, and an orchard of one acre, which 
successfully supports sixty standard apples and plums, 
a hundred pyramid pears, a hundred and eighty 
pyramid apples, and vegetables. He grows every- 
thing, from cabbages to orchids. He has a gardener, 
an assistant, an odd man and an occasional labourer ; 
he is a thoughtful, patient and hard-working gar- 
dener himself. His former head gardener, who had 
been with him for many years, had apparently never 
heard that his master was a distinguished author, and 
kindly excused Mr. Haggard’s zeal to exhibit at a 
local show on the ground that he “supposed that 
like other gentlemen you would like to see your name 
in print for once.” Mr, Haggard has-another garden 
on the sea coast, at Kessingland, in Suffolk, where he 
has raised the beach twelve fcet in height in five years 
by sowing marum grass. He is a delightful gossiper 
about his garden, and very interesting and lucid in 
his. description of his adventures as a farmer. 

But his magnum opus, a work to which he devoted 
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several years of almost incessant labour, is his masterly 
survey of “ Rural England.” In order to present an 
accurate picture of the exact condition of our agri- 
cultural districts to-day, he travelled all over the 
land, interviewed everybody, and embodied the result 
of his observations in two of the most interesting fact- 
crammed surveys of contemporary England that have 
ever been published. Mr. Haggard is a keen observer, 
full of sympathy with the agricultural class, to which 
he himself belongs, and much too good an Englishman 
to fold his hands in despair. He saw clearly enough 
that Protection was impossible, and he confined his 
suggestions to proposing what he believed to be 
practicable. To save our people from deteriorating 
physically it was necessary to check the depopulation 
of the rural districts. He insisted that the remedy 
lay in the multiplication of small holdings, in people’s 
banks, and in the establishment of an agricultural 
parcel-post. He denounced fiercely the conversion 
of land that could profitably carry men, into a wilder- 
ness dedicated to game for the amusement of a few 
plutocrats. He said :— 

The agricultural interest had at present three great necessities 
—first, a lessening of the burdens upon land ; secondly, an 
extended system of co-operation among producers; and, 
thirdly, cheap carriage. He wanted the present parcel-post 
system to be extended, so that packages up to toolb. in weight 
should be carried. These packages should include agricultural 
products of every kind. If the railways would not play their 
part it would be necessary to employ large motors to compete 
with the railways. If his*proposals were adopted, thousands of 
persons who could not now support themselves by agriculture 
would be able to make a living on the land. The proposed 
extended parcel-post would also be a general advantage, as it 
would be available for the tradesmen as well as for the farmer. 

He spoke strongly as to the need for decent houses 
for the people. Although he is a Conservative he is 
no friend of the brewers, who, he maintains, have the 
British public by the throat. He believes County 
Councils are a great success, but that Rural District 
Councils are corrupt, and Parish Councils are dead. 
When Mr. Chamberlain started the Preference cry, 
which Mr. Balfour countered by his plea for Retal:a- 
tion and no taxes on food, Mr. Haggard was one of 
the first, I think the very first, to point out that for the 
agricultural classes Retaliation and no food taxes was 
suicide. ‘“ Give us a thorough-going tax on all agricul- 
tural produce imported from abroad or give us nothing.” 
And as even Mr. Chamberlain recoils from such a 
programme, Mr. Haggard accepts the alternative with 
grim satisfaction. 


IV.—MR. HAGGARD AS AN IMPERIAL 
COMMISSIONER. 


Haggard’s latest achievement has 
been to visit the United States as an Official 
Commissioner for the British Government, “to 
inspect and report to the Colonial Secretary upon 


Mr. Rider 


the conditions and character of the agricultural 


and industrial settlements which have been estab- 
lished there by the Salvation Army, with a view 
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to the transmigration of suitable persons from the 
great cities of the United States to the land and the 
formation of agricultural communities.” “Some 
analogous system,” Mr. Lyttelton thought, might be 
applied with advantage to “transferring our urban 
populations to different parts of the Empire.” It is 
not difficult to discern the genesis of this idea. The 
suggestion emanated from Lord Grey, who, a year 
ago, was immensely impressed by hearing Commander 
Booth Tucker describe what the Salvation Army had 
accomplished in their farm colonies. “You may 
have your Commissioner,” Mr. Lyttelton seems to 
have replied, “if you will pay his expenses, for the 
British Imperial Government has not a sixpence to spare 
for such trivial questions as those affecting the wel- 
fare of millions of our poor.” Thereupon the Rhodes 
trustees voted the sum of £300, which, at a guess, 
must have almost covered one-third of the travelling 
expenses of the Commission, and Mr. Rider Haggard 
was sent on his journey. It would appear that for 
several months he was expected to give the whole 
of his time and to meet the balance of the expenses 
of his mission. It was a pretty large indent upon the 
patriotic self-sacrificing spirit of the private citizen ; 
but Mr. Rider Haggard, who writes novels in order 
to pay for his sociological efforts on behalf of the 
country and the poor, rose to the situation. He took 
his daughter with him as a private secretary. Few 
things, by the way, are pleasanter to read in his final 
Report than the following paragraph :—“It (my 
gratitude) is due also to my daughter, Miss Angela 
Rider Haggard, who acted as my private secretary 
throughout my mission, and was of great assistance 
to me.” 

In two months he travelled over six thousand miles 
by train. He found that President Roosevelt had read 
his “ Rural England,” and was intensely interested in 
the object of his mission. The President (he says) 
is one of the clearest visioned and most able states- 
men that he ever met. He does not report his con- 
fidential talks with the President, but he does report 
his conversation with Mr. Wilson, the Secretary for 
Agriculture, who entirely approved his views of the 
possibility of mitigating human misery and carrying 
out colonisation by the combined agency of the 
Government funds and the waste forces of benevolence. 
Note, among other interesting things said by Mr. 
Wilson, that the telephone has destroyed the greatest 
objection to the farming life in the States :— 

He remarked also (and this is a curious circumstance) that the 
establishment of the telephone in every house had done a great 
deal to keep people on the land, as it helped to destroy the 
sense of isolation and loneliness, and generally to make life 
more convenient and interesting. Thus, he pointed out, that 
after a day’s work the women could gossip with each other over 
miles of wire, who in former days might perhaps rarely see a 
visitor. 

Mr. Haggard visited Philadelphia to see the way in 
which the vacant lots of town sites are utilised as 
gardens for the poor, who can be ejected at ten days’ 
notice, but who pay no rent and are assisted with seeds 
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and tools by local philanthropists. After this prelimi- 
nary canter he struck off across the continent, suffering 
much from the overheated sleeping cars in which 
Americans seem to prefer to be stewed alive. He saw 
the President of the Mormons at Utah, and examined 
their system of “small holders.” He devoted most 
of his time to the two Salvation Army Farm Colonies 
proper at Fort Romie, California, and at Fort Amity, 
Colorado. He subsequently visited their Inebriates’ 
Home and Training Colony at Fort Herrick in Ohio. 
Then striking across into Canada he got the promise of 
a land grant of 360 square miles of good land, with more 
to follow, from Sir Wilfrid Laurier, when he was the guest 
of Lord Grey at Ottawa. Everywhere he was enter- 
tained and feasted and interviewed. Everywhere he 
found a friendly welcome and a practically universal 
consensus of opinion on two points. First, that the 
colonisation of the unemplcyed could be undertaken 
on a business basis, and, secondly, that the Salva- 
tion Army were the people to make it a success. 
Even Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who is a Roman Catholic, 
is at one with all others of all religions and of none 
as to the capacity and usefulness of the Salvation 
Army. 

As the net result of his interviews and investigations, 
Mr. Haggard drew up a scheme which he strongly 
urges the Government at home to adopt and to act 
upon without delay. He thus summarises the sugges- 
tions which he brought home with him :— 

(1) That the interest of a loan, or loans, of an amount to be 
fixed hereafter, should be guaranteed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, or by the Imperial and certain Colonial Governments 
jointly, if that is thought desirable and can be arranged. 

(2) That the Poor Law Authorities in the large cities of 
Great Britain should be approached in order to ascertain 
whether they would be prepared to make a fer capita contribu- 
tion for every selected family of which the burden was taken off 
the local rates. 

(3) That a permanent officer should be appointed by the 
Imperial Government, to be known as the Superintendent of 
Land Settlements, whose duties and responsibilities I have 
sketched out above. 

(4) That the Salvation Army, or any other well established 
and approved social, charitable, or religious organisation, should 
be deputed to carry out the work of selecting, distributing, and 
organising the settlers on Land Colonies anywhere within the 
boundaries of the British Empire, who should remain in charge 
of such Organisation until all liabilities were paid. 

(5) That no title to land should be given to any colonist unti! 
he had discharged these liabilities,-on which he should pay 5 per 
cent. interest and 1 per cent. sinking fund, recoverable in an 
agreed period of years. 

(6) That the possibility of establishing similar Colonies in the 
United Kingdom should be carefully considered. 

(7) That, if these suggestions are approved, a Bill, to be 
designated the ‘‘ National Land Settlements Act,” embodying 
and giving life to them, should be laid before Parliament. 

In elaborating these suggestions he proposes that 
7,500 persons should be sent out—or 1,500 families 
—to occupy the 360 square miles of fertile Canadian 
land promised as a free grant by the Canadian 
Government. He thinks that they could be planted 
out at a cost of £200 per family. This would require 
aloan of £300,000, which the State could raise at 
three per cent. and make a profit by charging them 
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five per cent. plus one per cent. sinking fund, which 
would enable them to become owners of an unencum- 
bered freehold in thirty-three years. 

Mr. Haggard thus sets out the argument by which 
he enforces the acceptance of his recommenda- 
tions :— 

It is my profound conviction that the future welfare of this 
country depends upon whether or no it is possible to retain or 
to settle upon the soil a fair proportion of its inhabitants. Upon 
that soil men and women grow up in health, and become 
furnished with those sober and enduring qualities which have 
made the greatness of our Nation in the past, who, if they are 
relegated to the unwholesome 
conditions and crowded quarters 
of vast cities, must dwindle in 
body and change in mind. 

Nor is this all, since in these 
cities, as statistics and experi- 
ence prove alike, the families 
are smaller than those that are 
born upon the land. Children 
there are called, and, indeed, 
often are, ‘* encumbrances.” 
More of them die in infancy 
also, and of those who grow up, 
many, at any rate in the second 
generation, are of a stuff so 
different that except for the 
accident of their common speech ~ 
they might well be supposed to 
belong to another race. 

How is it possible, indeed, 
that children should be born in 
adequate numbers, or, if born 
thrive, in the crowded slums of 
London or in the tenement 
houses of New York, and how 
can that people remain great and 
powerful whose supply of healthy 
children is curtailed? . If these 
are lacking, all the merchandise 
of the seas and all the treasures 
of the earth will not supply their 
place. a 

Therefore, if the future safety 
of their countries is to be made 
secure against obvious and 
disastrous contingencies, in my 
humble judgment one of the 
chief aims of the Governments 
of the highly civilised white 
nations should be to keep popu- 
lation upon the land ; to multiply 
the numbers of those modest 
rural homes where men and 
women desire offspring for their 
own sakes and to ‘share their 
labours and their plenty. 

This, it seems to’me, can best be done by turning to practical 
account the public Credit and the waste forces of Benevolence ; 
by using these’ powers to counteract, at least to some extent, 
that tendency towards race-ruin, a product of our western culture, 
whereof the end must be a progressive national weakening and 
depletion which, if unchecked, may well bring about national 
defeat at the hands of those ruder peoples of the World that 
remain land-dwelling and agricultural, and again, as in past 
ages, culminate in national despair and death. 

He appends detailed reports upon each of the 
Salvation Army colonies, including Hadleigh. Speak- 
ing of the results of his investigations, after alluding 
to the fact that the Salvation Army had to buy their 
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An Interlude in an Interview. 


(Mr. Haggard patiently submits to a double ordeal—that of the 
interviewer and the photographer.) 
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experience by a net loss in starting the two colonies 
of £10,000, he says :— 


Outside of this slight failure of finance, which will, I believe, 
be recognised as temporary, accidental, and easy to be avoided 
in future enterprises, the two experiments seem to me to be 
eminently successful, and to demonstrate, in the case of Fort 
Romie, that indigent people of the agricultural labourer class 
can be settled upon land and there do well, and in the case of 
Fort Amity that such persons can even be taken from towns and 
yet prosper. 


Mr. Haggard ridicules the idea that he proposes to 
endow the Salvation Army. I have already quoted 
the terms of his recom- 
mendation, which includes 
“any other approved and 
responsible religious, chari- 
table, and social organisa- 
tion,” but the Salvation 
Army at present holds the 
field. Mr. Haggard’s utter- 
ance on this subject should 
be quoted in full :— 


The finding of these city folk 
(who are eager to go back to 
the land); the selection from 
among them, and the watching 
of those selected for a while 
before final choice of them is 
made, are difficult tasks. Indeed, 
if all this had to be done 
through officials of any sort it 
would, in my opinion, and, I 
may add, in that of President 
Roosevelt, be an impossible 
task, or at the least so costly as 
to be out of the question. As 
it happens, however, a Body 
exists to which this matter is 
easy, that, moreover, is willing 
to undertake it for nothing, 
merely as part of what it con- 
siders to be the duty which it 
has towards suffering and be- 
wildered humanity. 

I allude to the Salvation 
Army, a charitable and philan- 
thropic institution, which I have 
found even better known and 
more respected in the United 
States and in the Dominion of 
Canada than it is in the British 
Isles, This vast organisation is, 
I am anthorised to say upon its 
behalf, able and willing to make 
the selection of suitable settlers 
to any extent from among the poor of the cities of Great 
Britain, conducting their operations under the authority and 
direction of an Imperial officer, appointed, as I have suggested, 
to control them. 

Further, if only the necessary capital be found, it is prepared 
to move these selected persons to settlements to be established 
at places chosen anywhere within the borders of the British 
Empire. There it will provide them with skilled instruction in 
the local agriculture, and with the counsel and assistance 
needful to beginners in every path of enterprise, which will be 
furnished to them by means of trained officers stationed in 
each colony, and receiving only the small remuneration that 
the Salvation Army pays to its active members for their 
support. 


(Z. A. Mills. 
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This is a high tribute and one which is, thoroughly 
well deserved. 

It is objected by some that it would be better to 
colonise the deserted fields of England rather than to 
carry off our best bone and sinew to the Canadian 
wilderness. On this point Mr. Haggard says :— 

The criticism may be advanced that there is no need to go to 
distant Colonies in order to place such a scheme as I have out- 
lined in operation ; that its benefits, at any rate, should not be 
confined to outlying portions of the Empire, as there is nothing 
to prevent their application at home. 

With such a criticism I am myself in great sympathy. I shall, 
therefore, be glad, if I am so directed by His Maiesty’s Govern- 
ment, to prepare a separate memorandum upon the possibility 
of the establishment of rural Colonies in the United Kingdom, 
by the aid of the same machinery which I have suggested as 
suitable to the case of their establishment overseas. 

The question now arises, what is to be done ? 

The first thing to do is for the Local Government 
Board to instruct Mr. Haggard to undertake forthwith 
to prepare a separate memorandum upon the establish- 
ment of rural colonies in this country. 

When that is being done, the Department, in con- 
sultation with the Colonial Office and the Treasury, 
should draw up a National Land Settlements Bill, 
placing the business of colonisation under a special 
department under a permanent official to be known 
as the Superintendent of Land Settlements, This 
Bill should be passed into law as speedily as possible. 


It would do a thousand times more good than the 
Aliens-Bill will do harm, and that is not a little. 

The. Hon. Clifford Sifton;’a Canadian who, when 
in office, did more for Canadian immigration than any 
man, declares that he regards. Mr. Haggard’s scheme 
“as an embodiment of the truest and best form of 
Imperial patriotism, because it is building for the 
future by helping to give a solid British basis to the 
population of our Great West.” Writing to Mr. 
Haggard, he says :— 

I sincerely hope that if the matter takes serious shape you 
will be able to take an active part in the management. No 
one can carry out such a plan so well as the man who has con- 
ceived it and actually tested it by personal observation. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, speaking on behalf of the 
Canadian Government, and Commander Booth 
Tucker concur. Writing to the Commissioner, the 
latter says :— 

To our colonists themselves, I can assure you, as well as te 
our managers, your visit has been an inspiration and encourage- 
ment, and I sincerely hope that the cause of colonisation may 
long continue to enjoy both the guidance of your experienced 
hand and the advocacy of your eloquent pen and tongue. 

What more need is there to labour the point? The 
scheme is business-like, sound and ready. The agents 
are waiting. The appointment of Mr. Rider Haggard 
as Superintendent of Land Settlements should be 
gazetted to-morrow. 











Mr. John Butler Burke, 


The young Irishman whose discovery, made at the 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, of the action of Bux eated ‘ 
radium on soup jelly suggests the production of a __ the Conservative, is the son of Sir Thomas Fowell 


“cell,” or ‘‘ spontaneous generation,” or the (appar- 
ent) origin of life. 
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Mr. Noel Buxton, who defeated Mr. Beckett, 
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Lord Edmund Talbot, who just succeeded 
holding Chichester for the Unionists, is the on 
brother of the Dake of Norfolk. 











Impressions of the Theatre.—IX. 





TWO STUDIES OF MODERN PLUTOCRACY. 


(17..—“ THE WALLS OF JERICHO,” AT THE 
GARRICK. 

Last night, at the little Congregational Chapel 
which it is my wont to attend at Hayling, I heard an 
excellent sermon from the text: “And Lot pitched 
his tent towards Sodom.” And as I listened I could 
not help remembering Mr. Sutro’s play which I had 
seen for the first time a few days before. “The 
Walls of Jericho” is an idiotic title, suggested 
apparently by a single sentence emphasised by a 
brutal pun. The play is not based upon any episode 
in the Book of Joshua. It is a dramatised version of 
the history of Lot. 

The story of the play is so familiar by this time—it 
was the two hundred and forty-ninth performance 
that I witnessed at the Garrick—that it seems some- 
what absurd to run over it, however briefly, at this 
time of day. As, however, most of my readers have 
never seen Mr. Sutro’s successful drama, I will briefly 
indicate its salient features. It opens in our modern 
Sodom, in the ballroom of the Marquis of Steventon, 
in which our latter-day Lot, Jack Frobisher, finds 
himself very much out of place. Jack Frobisher, 
formerly Fighting Jack of Queensland, where he had 
been a builder of cities, a tamer of water-courses, the 
subduer of the wilderness, has made his millions, and 
has been drawn like a moth to the candle by the glitter 
and the glamour of the Cities of the Plain. When I saw 
Jack the part was played by Mr. Sydney Valentine—in 
Mr. Bourchier’s absence—and he was made up 
singularly like another colonial millionaire, Mr, Abe 
Bailey, of South Africa, who fortunately has as yet 
eluded the vulgar fascination of the Smart Set. When 
Jack Frobisher, still in the prime of life with money 
to burn, arrived in England, he lifted up his eyes 
and beheld fashionable English society, and saw it as 
seemed to his patriarchal prototype the plain of 
Jordan when he saw that it was “well watered every- 
where,-even as the garden of the Lord, like the land 
of Egypt as thou comest out of Zoar.” And, in this 
also resembling Lot, Jack Frobisher ignored the fact 
that “‘ the men of Sodom were wicked and sinners before 
the Lord exceedingly.” Not the men only, else had 
he escaped scatheless. ~ For Jack Frobisher, like the 
sons of God in a still earlier age, beheld the daughters 
of men that they were fair, and he was married for 
his millions -by the Marquis of Steventon to his 


daughter the Lady Alethea, who plays the 7d of Lot's. 


| wife with much spirit and vivacity. 

The play opens with a scene in the ballroom of the 
noble marquis, a doddering old knave of a decadent 
aristocrat, with no more morality in the soul of him than 
there is money in his purse. He is the typical guinea- 
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pig, the caricatured Marquis of Reynolds’ newspaper. 
And the smart set which frequents his mansion in 
Mayfair is drawn in much the same fashion. In its 
exaggeration, its banality, its vulgarity, its vice, it is 
English society as Mr. Sutro has seen it in the columns 
of Reynolds’. Inthe midst of this frivolous throng, 
in which the Lady Alethea is flirting with the fore- 
most, as Lot’s wife should, Jack Frobisher is 
profoundly miserable. He loves his wife, and, 
strange to say, she also loves him, although, in the 
midst of the profoundly corrupt social circle in which 
she spends her life, she plays with fire, gambles at 
bridge, and encourages the attentions of a vulgar 
young rake, Harry Dallas by name. Frobisher is sick 
of being sponged upon by all impecunious hangers-on 
of the noble family into which he has married. His 
interests are in the big, work-a-day, practical world, 
in philanthropy, in real things, whereas, despite his 
mansion in Mayfair, his country house, his Scotch 
deer forest, and his yacht on the Solent, he feels he 
is among mere butterflies and the “small gilded flies” 
who model themselves closely upon the insects, as 
Shakespeare described them. Lot has bitten into his 
Dead Sea apple, and, as it has been since the world 
began, he finds it full of ashes and bitterness. The 
harlequinade of the cake-walk, and the pseudo-smart 
chaff of the smart young men and over— 
or under—dressed women go on before our eyes 
for a season, and then enters to Jack Frobisher 
another Colonial millionaire in the person of 
Hankey Bannister. They were chums in Queensland, 
where Bannister was down on his luck. But Bannister 
strikes gold in America, and now he, too, is drawn 
into the vortex. Despite the warnings of Frobisher 


the new-comer must needs pitch his tent towards - 


Sodom. And to him also comes the temptation to 
which Frobisher succumbed. For the impecunious 
old Marquis has still another daughter to dispose of 
to the highest bidder. Lady Lucy Derenham is a 
pretty young thing, who is about as innocent as the 
heroine in “ The Visits of Elizabeth.” She is in love 
with her cousin, as such creatures are in love, but 
she sacrifices her lover instantly when she has the 
chance of catching the millionaire. Bannister suc- 
cumbs at once to the wiles of the matchmaking 
Marquis and his innocent imgénue, and when the play 
ends they are going to be married and to live 
unhappily ever after. 
The companion of this young lady is a clergyman’s 
daughter. She never appears on the stage, but her 
fate dominates the action of the drama. She has 
been seduced by Lord Drayton, the son of the 
Marquis, Full of indignant horror at the thought 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE ‘THEATRE. 


that a woman could so disgrace herself, this guinea- 
pig Marquis and his entourage of demi-reps turn the 
poor girl out of doors, to go to the devil if she pleases. 
In the society of Sodom one woman more or less thrown 
to the wolves does not matter. But the author of her 
misfortune is profoundly upset by the ruin he has 
brought upon a woman to whom he was really 
attached. ‘The girl finds shelter with Lady Westerby, 
a lady who also had a past which has been condoned 
by a subsequent marriage with millions, and Lord 
Drayton seeks counsel with Jack Frobisher. The 
Colonist tells him there is only one thing to be done, 
and that is to marry the girl. But the lad is as 
penniless as his bankrupt sire, so Frobisher offers him 
£3,000 and a farm in Queensland if he marries. As 
he is fond of the girl, and very penitent for having 
done her wrong, he marries, and we see him no more. 

Then the social volcano erupts. The Marquis of 
Steventon is almost speechless with indignation at the 
dishonour done to his noble family by such a 
mésalliance, His daughters join in the chorus of amaze- 
ment that their brother could have done such an awful 
thing as to marry a girl whom he has seduced. For 
a moment Jack Frobisher weakens under the storm. 
But being encouraged to assert himself by Lady 
Westerby, who tells him her story and adjures him 
to boss his wife instead of allowing her to run wild, 
he nerves himself to the task. He determines to be 
master in his own house. So we have a new and 
modern variant of “The Taming of the Shrew.” 
Lady Alethea is no shrew, only a spoiled beauty, who 
has hitherto twisted “her dear Jack” round her 
finger, but who now discovers that she has found her 
match. He pays her gambling debts, but forbids 
Dallas her house--- Dallas, it may be observed, having 
gone just a little too far in having kissed the Lady 
Alethea against her will just before the arrival of her 
husband. Then the Marquis of Steventon, full of 
strut and fume, comes upon the scene and denounces 
in his funny doddering fashion the unheard-of insolence 
of this Colonial who has dared to interfere in the affairs 
of a noble family, by advising his son and heir to 
marry a woman who has disgraced herself. Then 
Jack Frobisher lets go, and the house—especially the 
gallery—is thrilled with his denunciation of the rotten- 
ness of Modern Society, with its wives who won't 
breed, its mothers who won’t suckle their children, 
and whose men spend their time in making love to 
each other’s wives. ‘‘ He speaks a piece of his mind, 
he does,” and the Marquis, inarticulztely vituperative, 
metaphorically shakes the dust off his feet against his 
rebellious son-in-law, and departs raging. Jack 
Frobisher has had enough of it. He will flee from 
Sodom while yet there is time. 

But he reckons without Lot’s wife. Lady Alethea 
refuses to go. - He is stern of mood now and resolute 
of purpose. He will go alone—no, not alone, for he 
will take with him their only child. Her father 
being a man of Sodom to the rotten core of him, 
encourages her in her determination to remain at home. 
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There are to be heavy marriage settlements, and the 
ideal of the Smart Set seems likely to be realised—a 
well-endowed wife in Mayfair and a husband at the 
other end of the world. If Mr. Sutro had been true 
to the story of Lot, the curtain would have fallen 
upon the irrevocable separation. Lot’s wife would 
have become a pillar of salt, or, in other words, 
Lady Alethea would have definitely cast in her lot 
with the Smart Set of the Cities of the Plain. But 
he relents, and at the very last moment—at fifty- 
nine minutes past eleven o’clock—Lot’s wife decides 
to fly with him, and the curtain falls upon the re- 
united pair. “We have to thank you for this, Lady 
Westerby,” says Hankey Bannister. “ No,” says that 
good lady, “do not thank me—thank God!” Upon 
which pious tag, which jarred somewhat, the curtain 
falls, 

And where, it may be asked, do the walls of Jericho 
come in? They only come in once, in the last act. 
Bertram Hannaford, an impecunious sayer of smart 
things, is ridiculing Jack Frobisher behind his back 
for believing that the wickedness of Modern Society 
will fall flat when he blows a blast upon his trumpet, 
like—“ Like the walls of Jericho,” says the fast 
daughter of a Bishop, whose episcopal ancestry is 
necessary to explain such a phenomenal acquaintance 
with the Bible—“ When the people shouted, and the 
walls of Jericho fell down flat. But the walls must 
have been jerry built in those days.” 

The moral of the play is good enough. The acting 
was clever, but the play as a whole, with its veiled 
suggestions of social revolution, gave me somewhat 
the same impression as if I were listening to the 
“ Marseillaise ” played on a muffled barrel organ. 


(18.)—* BUSINESS IS BUSINESS,” AT HIS 
MAJESTY’S. 

At the Garrick we had the spectacle of the virtuous 
millionaire rising incorruptible over the blandishments 
of a corrupt aristocratic society. At His Majesty's 
we have a companion piece, in which we are shown 
the vulgar millionaire demoralising society by his 
wealth. The two plays balance each other. Both 
are dramatic sermons on the text: “ The love of money 
is the root of all evil.” And although the moral is 
good, the plays are both bitter and unpleasant to 
the taste. Both, also, are caricatures. It may be 
necessary to exaggerate to produce a popular effect ; 
but surely in both plays the artist might have laid on 
his colour with some instrument more delicate than 
the bill-sticker’s brush. Whatever the merits of these 
studies of plutocracy, subtlety cannot be claimed for 
either. The stage, instead of being a mirror true to 
nature, is rather, as I have complained before, a 
magnifying and distorting thing like the convex and 
concave glasses in the Gallery of Illusions. 

“ Business is Business” is a play adapted from 
M. Mirbeau’s “Les Affaires sont les Affaires,” but 
its literary origin need not concern us here. Its 
topical origin is much more recent, and is distinc- 
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tively twentieth century London. The play is an 
attempt to place on the stage an odious combination 
of the worst qualities. of all our recent conspicuous 
samples of: modern plutocracy. The play itself is a 
mere pedestal upon which stands the figure of Isidore 
Izard, the typical modern millionaire.. To create this 
sinister and yet not. ungenial monster, Mr. Sydney 
Grundy seems to have taken Mr. Barney Barnato, Mr. 
Whitaker Wright, Mr. Hooley, and Sir Alfred Harms- 
worth, to have selected from each ‘some salient 
characteristic, and then, having welded them all 
together into one gigantic personality, he presents 
the product to us as Mr. Isidore Izard. Mr. Barney 
Barnato supplies the early adventures of the hero in 
his mountebank days ; Mr. Whitaker Wright supplies 
the estate and the lake, with its billiard-room under 
the water; Mr. Hooley his benefactions to the 
Church, and Sir Alfred Harmsworth his mania for 
creating and acquiring newspapers. 

Isidore Izard is, however, not a person. He is a 
caricature. And the other people are not persons, 
save the wife—whom I think I have seen in real life, 
although even here too the grotesque note is far too 
persistently sounded—they are mere foils. 

The story of “ Business is Business” is tragical 
enough ; it has been described as the bitterest tragedy 
of the season. But it is written for the most part in 
a vein of the broadest farce. The presentation of 
Professor Gruggh, the electrical engineer, as an 
exaggerated caricature of the conventional Gefman of 
fifty years ago is as coarsely farcical as anything in a 
Christmas pantomime. The central figure, Isidore 
Izard, “I. I.,”.is overdrawn. The first act, indeed, 
is grotesque caricature. No man who had been 
shrewd enough and capable enough to build up a 
great fortune, after having been twice bankrupt and 
having done six months’ hard, could have been quite 
so self-complacent an ass as Isidore Izard.. No doubt 
it was cheap enough fooling for him to fling pocketfuls 
of money to a crowd, and to adjure them “ Don’t 
cheer me, my friends. Cheer the cause!” and then 
immediately afterwards to tell his. friends and family 
that he had no idea as to what the cause was. But 
the man himself would not have played the fool quite 
so artlessly as that. That, however, is not the chief 
fault to be found with the first act. The author 
deliberately piles up one monstrosity of* callousness 
upon another, until you féel that the whole thing is 
untrue. Izard’s ruthless destruction of all singing birds 
on his immense estate, his. brutal bullying of the 
baronet whom he employs as his steward, his wild 
anxiety about his sick cow, his callous indifference to 
the welfare of his. injured workman—it is piled 
on too thick. Mr. Sydney Grundy and Mr. Tree 
between them appear to have forgotten the old saying 
that it is possible to paint the devil too black. 

There is something of the quaint simplicity of the 
melodrama of the barn in “Business is Business.” 
The conventional villain who excites the wrath of 
‘he: gallery is a- villain all over from the crown 


of his head to the sole of his boots. ‘There 
is villainy in his every word, treachery in 
every gesture. It is necessary to print .in very 
large capitals when you have to capture the 
attention of the groundlings.’ Hence a persistent, 
insistent iteration is allowable when the wandering 
Thespian makes his appeal to the rustic audience. It 
is necessary to shout out very loudly, even to scream 
it out at the top of your voice, “I am a villain, a 
monstrous villain; do you understand? Make no 
mistake. Oh! I ama thrice damned villain. I am 
THE villain of the piece, and don’t you forget it.” 
That is all very well in a booth at a country fair. But 
is it quite so necessary to labour a point with such 
damnable iteration at His Majesty’s Theatre ? 

Isidore Izard was at least a human being. His 
wife, a good housemother of the Jewish type, was 
devoted to her husband. Their daughter was idealist 
enough to give away all her dress money to the 
poor, and to fling herself into the arms of a poor 
chemist. Izard was also devoted to his only son, 
a miserable young whelp, whose extinction by a 
motor-car—which is now the popular method of 
cutting short undesirable careers on the stage—is 
almost the only satisfactory episode in the play. The 
story is simple enough. When the play opens, 
mother Izard and her daughter are found sitting at 
the entrance to the Crow’s Nest—the millionaire’s 
palace in the Surrey hills. The mother, always sigh- 
ing for the days when they lived in a little house, 
and had only one servant, knits or crochets 
with the: ceaseless energy of the female of her 
type. Her. weakness is an inability ‘to grasp 
things. Although she is the wife of a millionaire, 
she is perpetually dreading that there may not be 
enough food in the house for the guests whom Isidore 
is always bringing down without warning. The daughter, 
who is reading and sighing, is in love with one Hubert 
Forsyth, a chemist in her father’s employ. It is 
difficult to say whether she is more to be pitied in 
having such a vulgar bounder for a father or such a 
wooden stick:as a lover. 

Presently the blast of the motor is heard approach- 
ing, and a real motor-car (supplied by Messrs. C. S. R. 
and Co., address ——see programme) drives up, amid 
the cheers of the crowd, who are enthused at so much 
ahead. Isidore, full of vulgar animal energy, salutes 
his wife, introduces his guests—the German zany, 
Herr Gruggh, who feigns not to know English, but 
who was perfectly well known to Isidore Izard as a 
professor of English at a German university, and one 
Deevish, a lawyer from Lincoln’s Inn Fields. These 
worthies, who are treated with scant courtesy, which 
isno more than they deserve, have a proposition to 
make by which they hoped to net millions with the 
aid of the mighty financier. To the group at the 
entrance there comes the steward, Sir George Tarrant, 
Bart., whom Izard addresses with a brutality that would 
cause any ordinary:steward to throw up his steward- 
ship on the spot. But..all cringe and bow. You 
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see the initial letters “I. I.” everywhere. You hear 
Izard perpetually crying “Hi! Hi! Hi!” with the 
monotony of a corncrake. He points out “ my golf 
links”—he does not play golf—“ my billiard-room 
under my lake,” “ my game preserves,” “my park,” 
and finally “my horizon.” A cow is ill. He tele- 
graphs for the President of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and by way of first aid he administers a 
bottle of rum to the invalid. This does not take 
place on the stage. The animal dies. Then the 
dinner guests begin to arrive, and a pretty motley 
group they are—all more or less grotesques, including 
the clergyman and all the toadies of the countryside. 
Isidore is the vulgar monarch of the vulgar world 
over which he reigns. He shows them conjuring 
tricks in reminiscence of his Barney Barnato days, 
talks familiarly to all and sundry, and finally vanishes 
with his guests, escorted by gorgeous flunkeys, in to 
dinner. 

The second act is chiefly devoted to the discussion 
of the financial projects submitted by Gruggh and 
Deevish to Izard for his approval. To at least one- 
half of those present the discussion of the details 
of the financial proposition must have been abso- 
lutely meaningless. What was clear enough was 
that it was a case of diamond cut diamond, and 
Isidore was the sharper diamond of the two. Their 
mineral rights in Derbyshire and their potential 
water-power for generating electricity, he speedily 
divined, were worthless without the consent of the 
lord of the manor, one Bradshaw, which they had not 
obtained, but which he at once set about to secure. 
What was much the most obvious feature of the 
second act was the continual lighting up by Isidore 
of a full-length portrait of himself, painted at a cost of 
3,000 guineas, and set up over the mantelpiece. 
Always, at every pause in the conversation, Isidore 
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would walk to the fireplace and switch on the electric 
lights, which showed up more conspicuously his self- 
satisfied, smiling face. It was a trick illustrative of 
the boundless egotism of “I. 1.” But that charac- 
teristic need hardly have been roared at you as if by 
megaphone every five minutes. 

His son, an odious young creature, is the apple of 
his father’s eye, and the culminating note of the tragic in 
the play is the announcement that he has been killed 
within an hour after leaving his father’s presence. 
This stroke of adverse fortune follows close upon a 
previous shock in the discovery of his daughter’s 
marriage with the penniless chemist, just after he had 
succeeded in securing a penniless Earl to consent to 
allow his son to marry the girl. The Earl of Heather- 
saye is a much more dignified peer than the 
Marquis of Steventon, but he is driven to the same 
expedient by the same pressure of the need of 
money. As the Marquis sold his daughter, the 
Earl was ready to sell his son, The fact that 
Isidore had done his six months” hard sticks in the 
Earl’s throat ; but needs must when the devil drives, 
and he capitulates only to find his alliance scorned by 
the daughter of the man whom he fears and hates. The 
best passage in the play is that in which Isidore 
reminds the Earl that the Church and the charities 
did not in the least mind taking money, no matter 
how it had been obtained. The news of his son’s 
death brings on a paralytic stroke, in the midst of 
which he tecovers his wits sufficiently to foil the 
roguery of the brace of sorry scoundrels who were 
hoping to use him to feather their own nests. “I. I.” 
achieves this last triumph, and then staggers to the 
door to confront the corpse of his only son. Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity! “I. 1,” “I. 1.” Isidore 
Izard points the same old moral as King Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 








The Historical Drama at Sherborne. 





AFTER TWELVE HUNDRED YEARS. 


**To chant the fame of Sherborne are we come, 
And to her laud and honour all men press.” 
—Opening Chorus of Pageant. 

Tue town of Sherborne, Dorsetshire, has been 
standing upon the brink of twelve hundred years, and 
looking before and after her as she stood. The result 
has been last month’s pageant, the charm and scenic 
beauty of which was hardly realised except by those 
who witnessed it. 

Everyone who has ever seen the Oberammergau 
Passion Play has always marvelled that so small a 
village could produce so sublime a spectacle. And, 
though it is not intended to institute any comparison 
between Oberammergau and Sherborne, for that 


could hardly be made and must be misleading, yet it 
may truly be said that those who went in the middle 
of last month to the little ancient towmson Salisbury 
Plain marvelled at what it had.to showthem. There 
are, however, two poimts of<Similarity between the 
Bavarian village and the Wessex town. Both pressed 
into their service people of all classes and ages ; and 
in both the Chorus chants.mueh=of=the--narrative. 
Here, however, all real resemblance ends. 

The Sherborne pageant celebrated the one thousand 
two hundredth anniversary of the founding in 705 a.p. 
by Saint Ealdhelm of the town, bishopric, and school 
of Sherborne. It was intended to be not merely a 
reminder of the town’s historic past, but an earnest oi 





Photograph by] [Z. Goodfellow, 
Roger of Caen Laying the Foundation-stone of Sherborne Castle. 
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Robert Neville, Bishop of Sarum, suggesting the foundation of a hospital in honour of St. John the 
Baptist and St. John the Evangelist. 
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renewed, vigorous life to come, so that the place on 
the tablets of whose history were engraved so many 
famous names might not sink into indifferent insignifi- 
cance. To write the words of the Pageant and to 
direct it Mr. Louis Parker was chosen, not merely as 
an ex-master of Sherborne Public School, but 
because he was, indeed, one of the few men in 
England who could have done it. Another ex-master 
of Sherborne, Mr. James Rhoades, contributed the 
connecting narrative choruses, one song, and the final 
Triumph Song. Anyone and everyone in Sherborne 
made the dresses, except certain ones of costliest silks 
worn by ladies of high degree and their attendant 
dames; Mr. Beerbohm Tree lent the armour ; and 
anyone and everyone in Sherborne, from the Rev. 
Canon Westcott, Head Master of Sherborne School, 
and certain of the county folk near, down to the 
shopkeepers and other ‘townsfolk of Sherborne, 
and nearly all the boys of the school, did the act- 
ing, to the number of over seven hundred in 
all. Three honorary secretaries were not too 
many to undertake arrangements for the accom- 
modation of the crowds of visitors who wished to 
spend a few days in the quaint, old-fashioned town ; 
and it is pleasant to think that the enterprise was more 
than successful. Performances had to be repeated 
several times oftener than was expected ; every one of 
the 5,300 odd seats was booked always, while a good 
many hundreds were on the grass in front of the 
stand. 

The pageant was like nothing ever before attempted. 
Its author calls it a historical folk-play. It really is a 
splendid panoramic and dramatic representation of a 
selection of the most famous historical events in the 
life of Sherborne Town. To a certain extent, also, 
it of necessity reflects the history of England from the 
time of the re-introduction of Christianity to the half- 
pagan Britons, who had almost forgotten what it 
meant, down to the founding of the school by Charter 
under Edward VI. 

The old town, dominated by its Minster, and in 
whose winding streets are still many half-timbered 
houses, and still more the actual scene of the 
pageant—the natural outdoor stage on which it 
is acted—are ideal for such a purpose. No more 
perfect or more spacious stage could have been 
found than the fresh, green grass in the grounds 
of the very castle where: Sir Walter Raleigh, 
as represented in the pageant, did long ago bring his 
lady ; no setting could have been more fitting than 
the old ivied ruins of the cloisters, keep, and hall of 
the very castle which Roger of Caen, .a Bishop of 
Salisbury, is shown in the pageant.as founding. Away 

*to the left is an ivy-covered gatehouse, part of the 
castle ruins, through which Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
courtly Elizabethan figure comes riding with his 
stately lady and retinue. Away to the right, from 
beneath tall trees, up a grassy bank, and from behind 
the ruins, come Benedictine monks, warlike Danes, 
Kings and Queens with their trains of courtiers, and 
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morris dancers in scarlet and Lincoln green. And 
across the lily-covered pond, in the same grounds, is 
the very castle which Raleigh partly built: 

One after another the stirring scenes of Sherborne’s 
history are recalled. Saint Ealdhelm, with his dis- 
ciples, enter and found the town of Scir Burn—the 
clear stream, Sherborne. One hundred and forty 
years later the townsfolk fight with scythes and defeat 
the Danes. In 860 a.p. the lovely Queen Osburga, 
with Ethelbert and her son Alfred, a beautiful boy, 
enter and witness the death of Ethelbald ; and Alfred, 
according to the tradition, is entrusted by the Queen 
to Bishop Ealhstan, to be taught at Sherborne School. 
William the Conqueror, magnificent and imposing in 
full armour, is seen imperiously ordering the see of 
Sherborne to be removed to Sarum; Roger of Caen 
ceremoniously lays the foundation stone of the castle, 
while the quarrels of the town and the monks, the 
founding of the ancient almshouse, and the ultimate 
expulsion of the monks all pass before the audience. 
Robin Hood, Maid Marian, Friar Tuck, Little John 
and the morris dancers, all in scarlet and Lincoln 
green, dance as in Merry England of old. A herald 
enters: “ Oyez! Oyez! Oyez!” and to the blowing 
of trumpets reads the New Charter of Sherborne 
School of Edward the Sixth, by the Grace of God, 
Defender ‘of the Faith, and the boys of Sherborne 
School to-day rush in with a great shout. Then comes 
the most exquisite scene of all-—Sir Waltér Raleigh’s 
entrance: on horseback, with his wife and attendant 
ladies.and gentlemen on horseback. And then :— 

Down the ocean of the ages, over seas that broke and boiled, 


We have tracked the good ship Sherborne to the haven of her 

rest. 

In the wonderful colour scheme of the final picture, 
a stately, graceful figure raised on a pedestal symbolises 
Sherborne, while on her right stands her daughter, 
Sherborn (shorn of its final e), Massachusetts, draped 
with the Stars and Stripes—truly a graceful compli- 
ment to the American people. 

Then, ‘to the March in “ Tannhauser,” the whole 
glorious company of historical personages marshals— 
Saint Ealdhelm, and his monks ; the Britons and the 
Danes; Ethelbert, Osburga, and the child Alfred ; 
past Bishops cf Sherborne and their monks ; the great 
Conqueror and his knights in armour ; Roger of Caen 
and all the townsfolk of Sherborne ; Robin Hood and 
his merry men all; the morris dancers and maypole 
dancers ; the tottering old almshouse inmates; the 
knights, trumpeters and heralds; the esquires and 
pages in scarlet, white, and gold; the boys of Sher- 
borne School; Sir Walter Raleigh, his stately lady, 
and their attendants ; and, finally, Britannia, a magni- 
ficent figure. The Old Hundredth is sung and the 
National Anthem, and of Sherborne truly it might 
then be said :— 

With twelve hundred years beneath her, and the bend of 
Heaven above, 


Down the ocean of the ages, lo! we launch her forth once 
more, 
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From this interesting group only two or three of the scholars are absent. 





Interviews on Topics of the Month. 





XVII._—FROM AGENT-GENERAL TO HIGH COMMISSIONER: 
THE HON. W. P. REEVES. 


Last month, after many months of uncertainty, 
Reuter’s Agency cabled the welcome news, welcome 
to all who have the interests of New Zealand at 
heart, that Mr. Reeves, the Colony’s Agent-General 
in London since 1896, had been offered and had 
accepted the post of High Commissioner, created by 
Act of the New 
Zealand House 
in November 
last year. He 
is a New Zea- 
lander by birth. 

“The real 
significance of 
the appoint- 
ment of a’High 
Commissioner 
for New Zea- 
land,” said Mr. 
Reeves, when 
I called upon 
him at 13, Vic- 
toria Street, “is 
that the people 
of New Zea- 
land feel that 





their Agent- 

ee General must 
Phot.grajh 6 } [E. H. Miils. not be nar- 
Hon. W. P. Reeves. rowed into a 
representative 


of trade only, but must adequately represent their 
interests in London, especially in view of the steadily 
increasing importance of these interests. Clearly the 
idea of a commercial agent whose sphere of action 
would be merely confined to business matters is not 
at all acceptable to them.” 

“That is,” I interjected, “they want not a mere 
Consul, but someone who shall represent them more 
after the manner of a diplomatist accredited by a 
first-class Power. Do I understand that the more 
dignified position of High Commissioner will carry 
with it any con:iderable modification or’ extension 
of the functions of the old Agent-General’s Depart- 
ment ?” 

“It is rather the extension of already existing 
departments than the addition of new ones which is 
contemplated,” replied Mr. Reeves. ‘The work of 
this office has doubled since I came here in 1896, as 
is shown by documentary evidence ; and it constantly 
increases. The heaviest division is still the finance, 
and the execution of the very numerous orders of 
our different departments. Then jast year we sent 


out two thousand assisted emigrants, suitable persons, 
each with at least fifty pounds capital ; or, if I thought 
they were not likely to get work at once on landing, I 
insisted on their having more capital. A third-class 
passage by any direct line to New Zealand now costs 
an assisted emigrant only ten pounds, the Government 
and the steamer companies making up the balance. 

““We shall continue, as before, endeavouring to 
correct misleading statements about New Zealand by 
speech and in the press; and a certain amount of 
advertising the Colony will be done. As you know, 
we had last year a successful exhibition in Liverpool ; 
we are having one now in the Crystal Palace ; and 
we are going to have another, chiefly of frozen meat, 
in Earl’s Court. 

“T shall continue to take the greatest interest 
in and follow every detail of our Produce Com- 
missioner’s work. The Produce Commissioner 
consults with me daily, and works under my direct 
personal supervision. You cannot, of course, demand 
that a High Commissioner shall himself be able to 
judge whether a box of butter is up to standard, but 
he must take interest in details of trade and com- 
merce, even though his chief work is more likely to 
be financial and diplomatic. For instance, he will 
have to attend conferences, such as the present Pacific 
Cable Conference, and possibly the coming Shipping 
Conference, called to consider the effect of recent 
Australasian legislation on shipping interests. 

“1 do not think it likely that it will be insisted on 
as a sine gud non that the New Zealand High Com- 
missioner shall be a native of the colony, though the 
kindly feeling of New Zealanders to one another will 
always prompt them to be glad when such a post falls 
to one of their own sons. But it is essential in any 
case that he must be a man able to speak and write 
with effect, a man with long experience and thoroughly 
trained and versed in the politics, public affairs and 
departmental business—financial especially—of New 
Zealand.” 

I suggested it was possible that so far-sighted a 
man as Mr. Seddon, taking, as he undoubtedly does, 
the keenest interest in Imperial politics, may have had 
in view in appointing a High Commissioner for the 
colony the probability of an Imperial Council shortly 
becoming a fact, so that when it did come New 
Zealand should have someone in London of sufficient 
status adequately to represent her interests. 

Mr. Reeves agreed that this was not unlikely, 
though he had no authority to speak for Mr. Seddon. 
He was doubtless in much better health than he had 
been a year or eighteen months ago, and thus felt it 
his duty to stick to New Zealand, if he could, and not 
































































leave his party in a Colony where, in spite of opposi- 
tion, he has undoubtedly enjoyed the confidence of a 
majority for thirteen years. 

“What is really your idea of an Imperial Council?” 
I asked Mr. Reeves. 

* A Council always in existence, but of course not 
necessarily always sitting, consisting of the Colonial 
Secretary and, I hope, thé Secretary of State for 
India, with the Colonial Premiers. Probably also it 
would be found advisable to attach to it the High 
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Commissioners and Agents-General of the Colonies, 
If not on the Council, they would at least always be 
experts at hand to advise, obtain and furnish informa- 
tion, and consult with their Governments whenever 
any troublesome Imperial questions arose.” 

Such an Imperial Council Mr. Reeves has long 
held, in common with others who closely watch 
Imperial movements, to be one of the chief changes 
which the future, even the near future, must bring 
about. 








XVIIIL—THE NEW LONDON DAILY: MR. FRANKLIN THOMASSON. 


In the North Country the name of Thomasson has 
long been familiar in men’s mouths as household 
words. It has been a synonym for staunch Liberalism, 
the munificent support of public causes, and the 
highest standard of personal honour and business 
integrity. When it was announced that Mr. Franklin 
Thomasson, who has for a dozen years past con- 
ducted a great business in Lancashire, had decided to 
found a first-class penny London daily paper, North 
Countrymen felt that the son was in the true line of 
succession to his honoured father. For the man 
who ventures a fortune in the 


. About the same time I was brought into communica- 


founding a new penny Liberal paper in London. 


tion with Mr. W. Hill, who, I found, had worked out 
a scheme for the kind of paper I was thinking of. 
We put two and two together and Zhe Tribune will be 
the result.” 

“Do you intend to edit the paper yourself ?” 

“Oh, dear, no ;, I am not even to be a member of 
the staff. ¥ shall be a kind of Deus ex machina, to be 
invoked if matters should ever get into a snarl, but as a 
rule I hope I shall be as little of a nuisance as possible.” 

“What appointments have you 
made ?” 





cause of Liberal journalism would 
be a public benefactor at any time, 
but this is emphatically the case in 
times like those when the Isidore 
Izards of journalism are day by 
day extending their octopus ten- 
tacles over the British Press, and 
converting once independent organs 
of public opinion into mere gramo- 
phone attachments warranted to 
repeat, like so many metallic par- 
rots, whatever nonsense may be 
dictated from headquarters. 

I lunched just after Midsummer 
Day with Mr. Franklin Thomasson 
and Mr. W. Hill at De Keyser’s 
Hotel, and heard from their own 
lips the story of the genesis of 
what, although still in embryo, 
promises to become one of the 
foremost newspapers of the world. 

“T had an interest in the Daily 
News at one time, as you may re- 
member,” said Mr. Thomasson, in 
reply to my question as to how it was his attention was 
turned to journalism, “and my experience, although 
slight, led me to wish to have a newspaper. It was my 
idea at that time that my father might have taken over 
the Daily News, but it did not commend itself to him, 
and the paper passed to Mr. George Cadbury. When 
it was reduced to a halfpenny, and a similar reduction 
in the price of the Daily Chronicle \eft the Liberals 
without a penny daily, I conceived the idea, after my 
father’s death, of embarking in the enterprise of 





Mr. Franklin Thomasson. 
(Founder of The Tribune.) 


“At present we have not made 
sufficient progress to enter into 
details of organization. We have 
a great deal of ground to cover, 
premises to take, machines to lay 
down. Meantime we are inun- 
dated with applications.” 

“We have had a thousand letters, 
one-third of which consisted of 
applications for editorial appoint- 
ments,” said Mr. Hill, “and many 
of them from very good men. 
There is sufficient journalistic ca- 
pacity to staff two new papers 
without interfering with anyone.” 

“Have you decided upon the 
shape of Zhe Tribune?” 

“The size of the sheet will be 
that of the Daily Telegraph; the 
number of pages will vary, under 
and above sixteen, as the pressure 
of matter varies; the quality of 
the paper equal to that of the 
best penny daily paper in existence.” 

“Now for the distinctive features of Zhe Tribune. 
Will you publish a programme, for instance?” [ 
demanded of Mr. Thomasson. 

“Well, we shall be a Liberal paper, a sane, sober, 
serious organ of public opinion. But we are to be 
first and foremost a first-class responsible news sheet. 
We intend to have the best of the news, the first of 
the news, and the bulk of the news. Although we 
shall be a Liberal paper, without phrases, we shall 
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be an independe.t Liberal organ, giving a loyal and 
reasoned support to the Liberal party in or out of 
office. We shall adopt the policy of the open arena 
for all sections. Fair play for all, the open door, 
and the best news service in London—these are our 
watchwords ; a paper which Conservatives will have 
to read unless they wish to get left, but a paper which 
will, in season and out of season, maintain the sound 
traditional principles of Liberalism to which the country 
has now returned, and which, after its recent direful 
experiences, it is not likely to desert in a hurry.” 

“Do you expect to come out before the General 
Election ? ” 

“Tell me when .the General Election will take 
place, and I shall be able to 


that the Liberals, who, it is now evident, constitute a 
great majority of the people, need an organ which 
appeals to those citizens who are not satisfied with 
a swift glance at the bold headlines of a newspaper 
broad-sheet or the mere tit-bits of miscellaneous 
happenings all over the world. We intend to make 
The Tribune not solely the best news sheet in 
London, but a sober, steady, resolute leader of public 
opinion, which will lead not only by expressing its 
own opinions, but by furnishing its readers with 
authentic materials for the formation of their own 
judgment.” 
** Foreign correspondence ? ” 
“Will be a special feature. And what we shall 
do for foreign capitals we shall 





answer that question. We shall 
not worry or hurry, and we expect 
to issue our first number at the 
beginning of next year.” 

“T need not ask whether your 
Liberalism will be stalwart. Milk- 
and-water tepid Laodicean Liberal- 


you?” 

“We are not going in for any 
wild-cat politics. We have our 
views of course. But we shall 
walk soberly and quietly. We are 
for Home Rule of course. And 
equally of course we are for 
Woman’s Suffrage. I do not see 
how any one can pretend to be a 
Liberal who is against it.” 

“ Right you are,” 1 exclaimed, 
“that is axiomatic. And I need 
not ask if you are for Free Trade, 
and against the twin devils Militar- 
ism and Protection.” 

“Of course. We shall find our place in the van 
on all political and social questions. But the chief 
point that we hope to make is that when men and 
women come down to breakfast they shall feel that 
they are not qualified to answer the question ‘ What's 
the news?’ until they have seen Zhe Zribune.” 

“ Wherein do you think the penny Z7ribune will be 
differentiated from the halfpenny papers ?” 

“ As the Morning Post and the Daily Telegraph are 
differentiated from the Daily Mail and the Daily 
Express so will The Tribune be differentiated from 
the ews, the Chronicle, and the Leader. We think 


Photograp’: by) ; 
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do also for the great provincial 
centres in our own country.” 

“Do you propose to publish a 
serial ?” 

“Not unless we can get a first- 
class serial that will be very differ- 
ent from most of the serials which 
appear in the daily press at pre- 
sent,” 

“ And illustrations ?” 

“Only when they illustrate news. 
We are not proposing to start a 
picture gallery. We are primarily a 
newspaper, and illustrations will be 
used when they help to enable the 
reader to understand the |letter- 
press.” 

“Will you have any provincial 
branches ?” 

“At present we do not con- 
template such an extension of 
our work. We shall concentrate 
upon Zhe Tribune. When that 
is a success we may launch out. But not till 
then.” 

“Where do you expect to set up your offices ?” 

‘‘ Bouverie Street, probably.” 

“When you are in your premises,” I said, “I will 
come and have another talk.” 

“ By all means,” said Mr. Thomasson, “ and 
then we hope we shall have something more 
definite to tell you than is possible to-day. At 
present we must of necessity confine ourselves to 
generalities.” 

“ Till then, az revoir.” 


|Russell and Sons. 
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XIX.—THE SALVATION ARMY AS COLONISER: COMMANDER 
BOOTH TUCKER. 


“KEEP your eye on Booth Tucker,” said Lord 
Grey to me just before his departure for Canada. 
“That man has a born genius for colonisation.” 

So when Mr. Rider Haggard’s Report on the 
Salvation Army colonies came out I telephoned to 
headquarters, and in a few minutes Commander 
Booth Tucker—greyer than when I first met him 
fifteen years ago, and wirier, but mellower and riper, 
and more genial than ever—came into the sanctum at 
Mowbray House. 
~ T congratulate you, Commander,” I exclaimed, 
“upon the first-class certificate which Commissioner 
Rider Haggard has granted the Salvation Army as a 
colonising agency.” 

“Tt’s very good, isn’t it?” said the Commander 
simply. ‘“ You see, Mr. Haggard took pains to see 
things for himself. He brought the eye of the practised 
expert to bear upon things as they actually are ; he 
took no end of trouble, and you see the result. I 
travelled with him over part of the ground, and I must 
say 1.was immensely impressed with his. careful and 
exhaustive method of examination. Nothing seemed 
to escape him. No detail was too trivial to be over- 
looked. Naturally we are all very pleased that, as 
the result of all that, he should have declared that the 
Empire could not do better than entrust us with the 
work.” 

“Then you saw a good deal of Mr. Haggard? 
What do you think of his scheme ?” 

“T think that he has drawn up the first definite 
business-like proposal for dealing on a large and scien- 
tific basis with the most serious problem of the day.” 

“Yes, but he imposes a tremendous responsibility 
upon the Army ?” , 

“To which the Army is prepared to respond, ” said 
the Commander. “We are prepared to undertake to 
any extent that is humanly possible the application 
of the scheme, both in selecting suitable immigrants 
here and in planting them on the land. We are pre- 
pared loyally to work in with the Imperial and Colonial 
authorities, charging them solely actual salaries and 
out-of-pocket expenses.” 

“ Beware! Beware!” I cried. “It is Constantine’s 
fatal donatiyes over again. The Church is allying itself 
to the State, and the State is endowing the Church.” 

“No such thing,” said Mr. Booth Tucker. “To 
act on that objection would be to subject the Salva- 
tion Army to a positive civil disability by refusing to 
allow its members to undertake to perform a secular 
service to the State because they belong to a particular 
religious organisation. We shall not receive a red 
cent for religion or for the souls of men. Only we 
do not see why you should grudge us out-of-pocket 
expenses for time and labour spent on the saving of 
their bodies,” 

“Do you mean to say that you would not be just 
like every ether religious body that can get State 


support, viz., use its official connection to the advan- 
tage of its religious creed ?” 

“Deeds speak more loudly than words,” said 
the Commander. ‘We have 11,000 persons in 
our social institutions in the United States. Many 
of these are Catholics. Most of the others are 
nothingarians. Not a priest nor a Freethinker has 
ever complained that we have brought any pressure 
to bear upon any body to join the Salvation Army. 
The pressure we do bring to bear upon them is to do 
right and to live according to their conscience.” 

“Well, that’s a good showing,” I said. “ Now to 
turn to another side of the subject. Are there enough 
people ready to go out to the colonies if this scheme 
is put through ?” 

“IT think that there are five millions, say a million 


families in this country, who would go to-morrow if 


the way was clear. They would not be missed here ; 
they would all be immeasurably better off over yonder. 
Of course I do not propose even to try to take any 
such number. We are sending over 3,000 a year 
already, entirely off our own bat. And it is much 
better to begin on a small scale.” 

“ How do your immigrants turn out ?” 

“Very well indeed. We have a very small per- 
centage of failures. And I shall perhaps surprise you 
when I say that our experience goes to show that the 
man without money makes a better average colonist 
and a better average settler than the man with money.” 

“ But is that true of city people? Would they go 
on to the land ?” 

“Most of our colonists in America were city 
people, taken from San Francisco and Chicago. The 
people of the cities are thungering for the opportunity 
of getting out of it. They are discovering there are 
no homes in the slums. And domicide is homicide. 
There are thousands who are wanting to get back into 
the country.” 

* And the city men work ?” 

“Yes, some who did not know a plough from a 
harrow have done very well. We plant an experienced 
man as a pace setter and object-lesson in the midst of 
a number of others. They soon learn,” 

“ What, in a nutshell, is the formula of colonisation ?” 

“The landless man to the manless land. Put the 
waste labour of the world on the waste land by means 
of the waste capital, and thus convert this trinity of 
waste into a unity of production, convert misery into 
prosperity, and regenerate Society by renewing the 
health, the vitality, and the energy of our people.” 

“ And that can be done ?” 

“Yes, under leadership. We said we could do it 
when the General published ‘In Darkest England,’ 
fifteen years ago. You have now the unanimous 
admission of everybody in the New World, from 
President Roosevelt and Lord Grey downwards, that 
we have indeed found The Way Out.” 
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A Little Homily upon a Well-known Text 


DEDICATED TO THE REV. DR. TORREY BY W. T. STEAD. 








“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of the:e my brethren, yz have done it unto me.”—Fesus. 





THE LITTLE HOMILY. 


In the description given by Jesus Christ of the Day of Judgment, He is careful to explain that men will 
be divided at the last day of account not by what they said about God, or what they professed to believe 
about His Son, but by the way in which they acted towards each other. That is the evidential test. None of 
us has seen God at any time. It is nearly nineteen centuries since the Ascension. But we, all of us, live all 
our time among our fellow-men. And the supreme word of the Gospel is that our Lord regards every one of 
us, especially the weakest and the worst of us, as His a/ter ego, His representative, and whatever of good or ill 
is done to us, He regards as if it were done to Him. The practical working test to be finally applied to all 
of us is not what have we said or professed to say as to our faith in Christ, but how has our real faith in Him 
manifested itself by our treatment of the least of these His brethren. If we have been unjust to them, 
uncharitable to them, unkind to them, then it is entered to our debit, not as injustice, uncharity, and unkindness 
to Brown, Jones, or Robinson, but as injustice done to Jesus, uncharity and unkindness shown to Him. This, 
it will be said, is a truism. But it is a truism the truth of which is too seldom recognised when the 
time comes for its practical application. 





WHY THIS HOMILY WAS WRITTEN. 


HAVE been led to deliver the above little homily | challenged by a Liverpool Freethinker to say whether 
because of a long correspondence which I have Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Haeckel, Morley and 
had this spring with the Rev. Dr. Torrey, of Bradlaugh were all immoral men. Dr. Torrey says 

the Torrey and Alexander Mission, concerning the that he “could not honourably dodge the question.” 
characters of two well-known Freethinkers—Thomas He evaded it by riding off on a side issue, changed 
Paine of the “Age of Reason” and Colonel Ingersoll, the venue to one where he thought he was on sure 
the famous American orator. ground, and attacked the moral character of Tom 
Paine and Colonel Ingersoll. The exact words which 
‘ : he used on that occasion were not stenographically 

This correspondence, of which I shall have more to reported ; but, again to use his own aan “ The 
say presently, raised continually in my mind during its main facts stand.” He attributed wickedness to his 
progress the quae whether “ infidels” are regarded opponents, as he was careful to explain to a corre- 
by our Lord as included among the least of these His gnondent, “for the simple reason—in practical experi- 
brethren. It seems to me that they have at least as ence, by the confessions of countless men, I have found 
much right to be numbered in this category as the that immorality lay at the basis of their infidelity, and 
criminals in our gaols and the homeless tramps, tO that when they give up their immorality they get that 
whose hunger and thirst and nakedness we are bidden ¢Jear yision of truth that enabled them to see there is 
to minister as we are bidden to minister to Christ , God, and that the Bible is His Word.” 
Himself. If this be so, then I would put it kindly but He attempted to cover Tom Paine and Colonel 
with all earnestness to many good people, whether in Ingersoll with moral obloquy in order to discredit 
their method of treating the unbeliever they may not be their judgment of the Bible. Such, at least, was the 
mishandling our Lord Himself. It is perfectly explanation which he gave when challenged on the 
legitimate to denounce false doctrine and to pillory subject in a letter written by him on October 2oth, 
its teachers, but is it right to repeat lies about 1903, from Mather’s Hotel, Dundee, to Mr. James, of 
them ? Liverpool. 

HOW THE QUESTION AROSE, 

The correspondence with Dr. Torrey came about 
in this wise. When Dr. Torrey was at Liverpool two I should probably have known nothing about this if 
years ago he appears to have committed himself to there had not been put into my hand, as I was enter- 
some variant of his favourite thesis—that infidelity ing the Albert Hall on the opening day of the mission, 
and immorality are Siamese twins. He was thereupon a small but very effective pamphlet entitled “ Dr. 


ARE “INFIDELS” HIS BRETHREN ? 


THE CHARGES AGAINST PAINE AND INGERSOLL. 
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Torrey and the Infidels,” written and published by 
Mr. G. W. Foote, the well-known editor of the Fyree- 
thinker. The challenge was clear and precise, and it 
was a few days later emphasised by Mr. Blatchford 
in the Clarion. Do the Christians of London, it was 
asked, condone or tolerate the libelling of Freethinkers 
as a legitimate method of Christian propaganda? As 
I had taken part in welcoming Dr. Torrey to London, 
I felt it my duty to clear myself, certainly, and Dr. 
Torrey, if possible, from so scandalous an imputation. 

The particular immoralities which he laid to the 
door of these two. eminent American Freethinkers, in 
support of his thesis that infidelity and immorality are 
Siamese twins, were understood by his catechist to be 
adultery in the case of Paine and assisting the circu- 
lation of obscene literature in the case of Ingersoll. 
What Dr. Torrey said in order to support his charge 
that Paine was indulging in immoralities after the 
usual fashion of Freethinkers, was to refer to what he 
described as “the commonly believed outrageous 
action” of Thomas Paine in “ taking another man’s 
wife with him to France and living with her.” As to 
Ingersoll, he appears to have endorsed and repeated 
the statement of one Dixon, who had libelled Ingersoll 
by asserting that he was “paid by the publishers of 
obscene literature in America to support them in 
polluting the minds of youth.” 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PAINE, 


Dr. Torrey was most unfortunate in thus con- 
descending upon particulars. Mr. G. W. Foote, the 
editor of the /reethinker, in the pamphlet I have 
just referred to, at once pointed out that in both 
cases the falsehood of the accusation thus revived 
by Dr. Torrey had been demonstrated in American 
Courts. The “commonly believed outrageous action ” 
of Thomas Paine in living with another man’s wife 
was shown to have been the kindly hospitality 
shown by an old man of sixty-seven to the refugee 
family of his French benefactor. ‘The only man who 
had ever imputed a shadow of obloquy to Paine 
in this connection went into the witness-box after 
Paine’s death and solemnly swore that there was no 
foundation for his calumny. The over-zealous pub- 
lisher who had repeated it was found guilty, in 
a criminal action, of slandering Mme. Bonneville, 
the “man’s wife” in question, and was mulcted 
in a fine which was reduced to a minimum 
because, in the opinion of the jury, the libel 
appeared in a journal published in the interests 
of the Christian religion! Dr. Torrey, as_ will 
be seen from his letter quoted below, is very well 
aware that the charge of adultery was not only 
unproved, but was clearly disproved to the satisfac- 
tion of a Christian jury; yet in his zeal against the 
Freethinkers he could not resist the temptation of 
charging Paine with indulging in immoralities, adduc- 
‘ing in proof of this accusation his “ outrageous 
action” in “taking another man’s wife to (or from) 
France and living with her.” 
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COLONEL INGERSOLL AND OBSCENE LITERATURE. 


The case about Colonel Ingersoll is, if possible, 
even stronger, because it is so recent, and the matter 
is one of Court record no farther back than 1893. 
The American law authorising a Post Office official 
to decide what is and what is not obscene literature 
places an arbitrary authority in the hand of an 
unknown censor which would not be tolerated for a 
moment in Great Britain. The Comstock law, as it 
is called, is so obviously capable of abuse that from 
time to time men who hold the faith which Milton 
held in the liberty of the press have protested against 
such absolute power being lodged in the hands of any 
official. If, at this moment, this unknown bureaucrat 
were to decide that the Song of Solomon. and Shake- 
speare’s poems were obscene, anyone who sent 2 
copy of the Bible or of Shakespeare through the post 
would be liable to be sent to gaol on the charge of 
using the mails for circulating obscene literature. In 
a recent case which led to the tragic death of a friend 
of my own, the judge expressly refused to listen to any 
evidence as to the morality of the book in question. 
When the Post Office, he ruled, had decided that any 
publication was obscene, the function of the Court 
was limited to ascertaining whether or not an attempt 
had been made to send that book through the mails. 
This law arms a Post Office official with absolute 
power to place whatever publication he pleases on a 
far more terrible /udex Expurgatorius than that of 
Rome. Its existence in a free country is a temporary 
anomaly and an intolerable anachronism. Colonel? 
Ingersoll and the Freethinkers of America wished 
to amend the law. But Colonel Ingersoll was so 
extremely puritan in his detestation of obscenity in 
any shape or form that he actually resigned his vice- 
presidency on the Comstock Law Reform Committee 


because the majority wished to go farther than he - 


thought desirable in forbidding any tampering with 
mail matter. He declared that he yielded to none im 
his desire to stamp out obscene literature. All that 
he desired was to prevent a law aimed at obscenity 


being abused so as to curtail the legitimate liberty of 


/ 
/ 


discussion. 
HOW HE WAS LIBELLED. 


His position was perfectly clear. Nevertheless, 2: 
Reverend Mr. Dixon did not hesitate to declare that 
Ingersoll was paid by publishers of obscene literature 
to support their efforts to pollute the mind of American 
youth. Upon this Ingersoll’s patience gave way, and 
he brought his libeller into Court. Dixon in his. 
defence did not even try to justify his charge that 
Ingersoll was paid by vendors of obscene literature, 
beyond referring to the well-known fact that Ingersoll 
had publicly advocated the amendment of the Com- 
stock law, and was a notorious infidel. 

So far, therefore, from the action of Ingersoll. in 
this matter justifying any imputation upon his morality, 
the facts show him to have taken a very high moral 
line on the question. Ingersoll’s own character is on 
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record. He was a Freethinker, an eloquent, audacious, 
profane, atheistic blasphemer. But he was not an 
immoral man. He did not aid and abet the circula- 
tion of obscene literature. His family life was one 
of idyllic purity and felicity, and so far from being 
an advocate of unlimited license in the circulation 
of obscene literature, he severed himself from his 
own colleagues and associates rather than follow them 
in advocating a liberty which he feared might tend to 
pollute the mind of American youth. 


WHY I WROTE TO DR. TORREY, 


Paine and Ingersoll were the two typical and con- 
spicuous Freethinkers who were singled out by Dr. 
Torrey as notorious examples of the intimate and 
necessary connection which prevails between immorality 
and infidelity. It seemed to me absolutely unthink- 
able that Dr. Torrey could have publicly brought such 
foul accusations and insinuations against two such 
well-known public men, except in sheer and honest 
ignorance. Believing this, I ventured in all kindli- 
ness of spirit to call Dr. Torrey’s attention to the fact 
that he had inadvertently done a gross injustice to 
Paine and Ingersoll, and appealed to him to take an 
opportunity of putting himself right with the public 
by making a generous amende to the character of men 
whom he had libelled, I was sure, unwittingly and in 
all good faith. To my intense surprise and regret 
Dr. Torrey did not respond to my appeal in the spirit 
in which it was made. It was only after a prolonged 
correspondence that I was able at last to extract from 
him a statement published below, which appears to 
be the nearest approach which Dr. Torrey is able to 
make towards an amende honorable to the man upon 
whose moral character he had cast so unwarrantable 
an aspersion. 


DR. TORREY’S “STATEMENT.” 


Writing on Saturday, May 6th, Dr. Torrey set forth 
the reasons why he did not think it necessary to 
repeat the charges which he had actually made 
against Paine. But when on Monday the letter was 
brought to him to sign, he added the following post- 
script, which I reproduce, as he insists, exactly as 
it is written, although, as will be seen, three-fourths 
of it has nothing whatever to do with the only point 
which was in controversy, viz.—Did Dr. Torrey sug- 
gest that Paine lived in adultery with another man’s 
wife, and, if so, was it true? Dr. Torrey now admits 
that this was not true; but he implies that when he 
charged Paine with living with another man’s wife, he 
did not mean to suggest adultery! Upon that state- 
ment it is unnecessary to comment. Here is the 
voluminous postscript just as it was written :— 


P.S.—Since dictating the above on Saturday and waiting for 
it to be brought to me to-day (Monday), I have decided that 
perhaps the shortest and simplest way out of the whole matter 
is to make a full and explicit statement of the charges made 
against Mr. Thomas Paine, which I believe to be true and to 
which I referred. Ido this with great reluctance, for I cannot 
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do it without showing Mr. Thomas Paine’s character in a very 
unenviable light ; but if you are honest you will have to bear me 
witness that I only do it under an extreme amount of compulsion 
exercised by yourself. In my letter of April 17th I said, “I 
am not willing to go into what I have reason to believe to be 
true, for I cannot do it without reflecting upon his character, 
and that I am not willing to do unless driven to it.” Iseem to 
be driven to it at the present time. I will try to make the 
Statements so full and explicit that there can be no evasion or 
misrepresentation by enemies, if you see fit to put this letter 
into their hands. 

The number of charges made against Mr. Thomas Paine by 
those who have sought to expose his character are seven. There 
are others, but I think it will be sufficiently full to state these 
seven. 

1. That Thomas Paine on two occasions was dishonourably 
discharged from_his office in the “xcise. 

2. That the cause of his ¢°. .arge was, that while he himself 
was an Excise officer, that o« at the same time himself dealt in 
and smuggled tobacco, an. secreted thirty pounds entrusted to 
him by the Excise men. 

3. That he put away his lawful wife without giving any 
explanation of the cause of his trouble with her, and 
afterwards on several occasions lived with the wife of 
another man, who followed him from France on his 
return to America, and that at his death he did not leave 
his property to his wife, who was still living, but did leave 
it to this woman and her children. 

4. That his relations with this woman who followed 
him from Paris were positively immoral and licentious, 
and that, furthermore, his relations with her were immoral 
while they still lived in France, and that one of her 
children, “ Thomas,” had the features, countenance and 
temper of Paine—the implication, of course, being that 
he was Paine’s son. 








5. That while in Paris, about the time of publishing “‘ The 
Age of Reason,” he fell into habits of excessive drinking, that 
these habits were continued through a number of years, and 
that after his return to America resulted in unpleasant manners 
and dress. That this, along with other things, caused many of 
his old-time friends to withdraw their society from him. 

6. That because George Washington, who in earlier days 
had been his friend and had shown him much kindness, felt 
compelled to withdraw his support from him in these later days, 
Paine accused Washington of treachery, and wrote a long and 
bitter attack, trying to besmirch Washington’s military career, 
as well as his policy as President. 

7. That Paine tried to stir up an invasion of England by 
Napoleon, and subscribed Ioo livres in 1789 toward a descent 
upon England ; and that again in 1804 he was rejoicing in the 
hope of such an invasion being made. 

These are, perhaps, the principal charges that have been made 
against Paine. My opinion about the charges is as follows :— 

Charge 1. Proven and undenied, a matter of record. 

Charge 2. I donot think that this is proven. The charge 
is made by Oldys, one of the commissioners, but it does not 
appear in the official document. As far as the first discharge is 
concerned, the record is that he was discharged for neglect of 
duty by entering in his books examinations which had not been 
actually made ; and as far as regards the second discharge is 











concerned, the official document states simply that he had left 
his business without leave and gone off on account of his debts. 

Charge 3. The third charge is, as far as I know, not 
denied by anyone who has ever investigated the matter 
at all carefully. It is sometimes obscured, or not 
mentioned by his defenders, but I know of no one who 
has written intelligently on the. subject who has denied 
it—not even those whose defences of Paine have most 
distorted the facts, to give them a colouring favourable 
to Paine. , 

Charge 4. I don’t regard as proven. Cheetham, who 
made the charge that Thomas had the features, counten- 
ance and temper of Paine, was sued for libel by the 
woman in the case, and she obtained a verdict against 
him. Of course, this does not prove that the charge was 
not true, for it is oftentimes impossible to prove to the 
satisfaction of a jury charges that may be true, but 
certainly sufficient evidence for regarding the charge 
as not. proven. In support of the charge it is 
urged that Carver during Paine’s lifetime wrote 
Paine a letter. demanding the payment -of moneys 
due him from Paine, and in the letter insinuated similar 
charges against Paine’s character, and that Paine did not 
sue Carver for libel, but paid the moneys claimed ; but 
even this does not prove that Paine was guilty. Many a 
man who is conscious of perfect innocence does not feel 
called upon to sue a man who makes false charges against 
him for libel. Furthermore, it is said that Carver did 
not stand by his charges when the libel case against 
Cheetham was tried. This, of course, does not prove 

thay they were not true ; but it certainly throws a sus- 
a upon them. It is further urged in proof that 
Paine’s relations with this woman were not immoral, that 
her husband afterwards came to New York, where he 
and his family were reunited. This, of course, does not 
necessarily prove anything, especially in the light of the 
fact that this reunion was after seven years of separation, 
and after Paine’s death. It is said, however, that his 
political relations in France were such that he could not 
get away until then ; but this is exceedingly doubtful, as 
there was a constant going and coming during those 
years, even by persons who had been known as Republi- 
cans. It may be said that this charge against Paine bas 
not been disproven ; but no man is under obligations to 
disprove charges against them. It is the obligation of 
those who make the charges to prove them, and to my 
mind this particular charge against Paine has not been 
proven, and we are bound to believe him innocent of this 
particular charge until itis proven. The fact that Paine 
himself slandered George Washington, slandered the 
Bible and men of the Bible, and sought to bring blood- 
shed upon his native land, is not sufficient reason for 
believing insufficiently supported statements against him. 





































































Charge.5. The fifth charge is admitted to be true by Paine’s 
defenders as well as by his enemies. Some of them seek to 
obscure the fact, but are forced to admit it before they get 
through. For example, one writer who writes in defence of 
Paine says, ‘‘ The special charges of drunkenness made by 
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Cheetham and Carver are discredited by this proof of their 
character,” and further on says, ‘‘ Carver afterwards confessed 
that he had lied as to the drink,” but this very writer further 
down says, ‘‘ It is admitted, however, that the charge of drink- 
ing was not without foundation,” and further on gives positive 
proof of the “pg habits of Thomas Paine at different 
periods of his life.¥ In point of fact, Paine himself confessed to 
his defender, Rickman, that he had fallen into excesses in 
Paris. Mr. Moncure Conway, Paine’s ablest defender, thinks 
that this refers solely to a few weeks in 1793, but his publisher, 
Chapman, at the trial in 1792, spoke of Paine’s intoxication. 
It was ‘‘rather unusual,” he says, for Paine to be drunk, but, 
he adds, that when drunk, he was given to declaiming upon 
religion. Ten years later, in 1802, a similar account of ar 
after-dinner outburst upon religion is given by Paine’s friend, 
Henry Redhead Yorke, who visited him in Paris, and speaks 
also of the filthy state of his apartment. In 1808 Paine’s 
weekly supply of rum was three quarts. It is suggested, in 
order to explain this away, that he ‘‘ appears to be kept alive 
by stimulants during one of his illnesses, and his physical 
prostration may account for the stimulants and for some of the 
slovenly habits.” Joel Barlow, while saying that Paine had 
been neat in his dress ‘‘ like a gentleman of the old school” at 
one period of his life, still seems to indicate ‘‘the belief that 
Paine’s habit of drinking had excluded him from good society 
during his last years.” 

Charge 6. This charge is unquestionably true. 

Charge 7. The seventh charge is unquestionably true. 

Here, then, is the state of the case as regards Mr. Thomas 
Paine, as I understand it. It certainly leaves him in a very 
unattractive light, and shows him as an altogether unlovely 
man. But in spite of his erratic thinking, his utter unreliability 
as a statesman (one of his admirers has recently written of him 
as a “great statesman ”), and his very reprehensible conduct, it 
is only justice to Paine to say that at an important crisis in the 
American Revolution a pamphlet by him played an important 
part in heartening the revolutionists, and if the separation of 
America from England was a good thing, then part of the 
credit for it belongs to Paine, though probably no such important 
part as he and his friends have claimed for him. He seems to 
have very much over-estimated his services, but they were not 
small, Furthermore, it is due him to say that he anticipated 
many of the so-called results of what its advocates delight to 
call “‘ the new views of the Bible.” If the destructive criticism 
of to-day, represented by the Graf-Wellhausen school of 
criticism, is true, and a real advance in Biblical knowledge, it 
is not more than fair to admit that on this point.Paine was 
about a century ahead of them, for many of the points they 
most emphasise are found in Paine’s writing. In fact, at a great 
religious congress in America, Rev. Dr. Howard Osgood, 
Professor at Rochester Theological Seminary, read at the 
Congress a statement of the positions held by these advanced 
critics, and then appealed to them and asked if it was not a fair 
statement of their positions. They replied, ‘‘ Yes,” that it was. 
Then he said, ‘‘I have been reading verbatim from Thomas 
Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason.’ ”* 


Now, as to what I said about Paine at Liverpool. It is 
contained in the third charge given above, and which is 
proven. I think I may have also referred to the fifth 
charge, which is also proven ; but it is a long time ago, 
and I am not sure on this latter point. 








Now, in regard to the letters which it is alleged I wrote to 
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Mr. Cain and Mr. James. Even if I had written these letters— 
even if I had written the letter to Mr. Cain, which you, after 
having made so much of, have been unable to produce, the 
question in it is warranted by the facts in the case. In point of 
fact, intelligent infidels do not deny that Paine, after having 
put away his lawful wife, lived with another man's wife. It is 
true that it was not in France that he lived with her ; and one 
of the reasons why I suspect the letter has not been written by 
me, nor dictated and signed by me, is betause of the preposition 
“to.” I don’t think I have ever written or dictated that Thomas 
Paine took another man’s wife with him ‘‘to” France. My 
thought has been that the woman came from France ; and if I 
had. written the letter, I do not think that I should have made 
such a slip; and if I had signed a letter dictated, I think I 
should have noticed this. Of course, it is a secondary point 
and of no consequence in the real issue, whether it was in 
France or whether it was in America; but it makes me doubt 
whether the letters are authentic letters from me, either written 
by me or dictated by me and signed. However, I have gone 
into the matter at length above—have let you know what I did 
say and have given you my grounds for saying it. As what I 
said was true, of course I cannot retract it, though I had no 
desire, as you have abundant proof, to make these statements 
again about Paine, true as they are. You have compelled it. 
{f you feel called upon to publish this statement, I must insist 
that you publish it in full, and then there can be no misunder- 
standing, and such a long correspondence will not be necessitated 
again. If you question the truth of the charges which I have 
said were substantiated, I can tell you ,where to find the 
material to prove they are true.*—Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) R. A. Torrey. 





*It is beside the purpose of this little homily to enter 
at’ length into the various controversial questions raised by 
Dr. Torrey in the above statement. Mr. Moncure Conway has 
dealt with the whole subject once for all in his classic biography 
of Paine, and to that book I must refer my readers. I was in 
no way concerned with the general ‘‘ loveliness” or otherwise of 
Paine’s character. I only wished to persuade Dr. Torrey to 
admit that no one is warranted in suggesting or asserting that 
Paine lived in adultery with another man’s wife. This, after 
infinite difficulty, I have succeeded in accomplishing, although, 
unfortunately, I failed to induce Dr. Torrey to express his 
regret that he had used language which could only, and as 
a matter of fact did undoubtedly, lead all who heard it to 
believe that he was charging Paine with adultery. ‘‘ Living 
with another man’s wife,” when alleged as an instance of 
immorality, could only have one meaning, especially when it 
is emphasised by being placed in juxtaposition with his putting 
away of his own wife and his leaving all his property to the 
other woman. 

Paine married twice. His second wife and he parted, no 
one knows why. No one even among Paine’s worst libellers 
suggests that she had any reason of complaint against him. 
As for the other accusations, some are trumpery, others 
nonsensical, and none of them material to the main issue. 
If at one time of his career Paine drank more than 
was good for him, he but followed the example of the 
greatest statesmen of*his time. To drink each other under 
the table was the custom in the best English society a hundred 
years ago, and Paine at his worst never drank as heavily as 
Pitt and Fox and most of their contemporaries. That Paine 
criticised Washington for leaving him in the lurch in Paris is 
true, and no one can blame him for doing so. As to Paine’s 
stirring up Napoleon to invade England in 1789 (sic) by a sub- 
scription of 100 livres, that may or may not be true; but it does 
not prove that Paine was immoral. If Paine entertained hopes 
that the French would invade England, he shared the sentiments 
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I have printed the only passages that bear upon 
the question under discussion in larger type and 
have underlined the decisive words. I say nothing 
about the self-satisfaction with which Dr. Torrey 
thinks he has shown Paine to be “an altogether 
unlovely man.” The doubts which Dr. Torrey 
tries to throw upon his letters to Mr. Cain and "Mr. 
James are mere quibbles of no importance. The 
letter to Mr. Cain was put into type and destroyed, 
the letters to Mr. James are in the possession of 
Mr. Foote, and can be produced. The authenticity 
of all the letters is indisputable. They bear “ Dr. 
Torrey, his mark” on every line. 
~~ The moment I received this long and irrelevant 
disquisition about questions which I never raised in 
any shape or form, I wrote to Dr. Torrey saying 
how glad I was that at long last he had seen his way 
to repudiate*the accusation which every one believed 
he had brought against Paine, and suggested that all 
that was necessary to put matters straight was that he 
should authorise me to publish the substance of the 
lines underlined above. This he refused, and insisted 
that if any reference was made to the matter in 
public, I should publish his statement in full. The 
responsibility for the publication of this statement 
lies at his door. In his own interest I deprecated it, 
but repeated efforts to induce him to accept the simple 
alternative having failed, I have no alternative 
but to bow to his decision. If any of my friends 
or of Dr. Torrey’s should question the patient 
persistence with which I laboured to extricate Dr. 
Torrey from the difficulty in which he had entangled 
himself, or of the reality of his repeated refusal 
to be helped out of the mess, the correspondence in 
full lies at Mowbray House, and can be seen privately 
by anyone who cares to inspect it. The publication 
of the whole correspondence has been strongly urged 
upon me by my friends, and has been even more 
vehemently deprecated by the friends of Dr. Torrey. 
I have no objection to place myself at some disad- 
vantage, seeing that thereby I save Dr. Torrey from 
appearing at a worse disadvantage still. 

THE CASE OF COLONEL INGERSOLL. 

With regard to Colonel Ingersoll, Dr. Torrey 
insisted that his charge was true because it was a 
matter of Court record. On referring to New York 
for copy of this record, it was discovered that the 
case had never been tried to the end, as in 
the preliminary stages the attempts made to defend 
the libel were either dismissed by the Court as 
immaterial or were manifestly inadequate to justify 
the accusation. Colonel Ingersoll having proved 
that there was no substance in the charge against 





of many distinguished Englishmen of that time. That he 
rendered yeoman’s service to the American Revolution is to be 
remembered by Englishmen with gratitude. For George III. 
was in the wrong and George Washington was in the right, and 
so say all of us to-day. As to his anticipation of the results of 
the Higher Criticism, that also should be placed to his credit. 
But all these are mere side issues. 
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him; was not vindictive enough to persist in the 
action. He had cleared his character, and he 
did not care for money damages. When I drew 
Dr. Torrey’s attention to this and asked him to say 
simply yes or no to the question whether he was 
prepared. to make. the necessary amende to Colonel 
Ingersoll’s memory, I received no answer. 
METHODS OF BARBARISM IN RELIGION. 

I have no wish to press hardly upon Dr. Torrey. 
He is an earnest man who has done, and I hope 
will continue to do, much good work. In my 
pamphlet on the Torrey-Alexander Mission I have 
gone out of my way to commend his work, to excuse 
his narrowness, and to secure for him a cordial 
welcome to London. I undertook the correspondence 
with the friendliest intentions, hoping to get him out 
of a mess into which he had blundered, as it seemed 
to me, in sheer ignorance. It is therefore with no 
personal animus that I am using this correspondence 
to illustrate the necessity for a little more of Christian 
charity, to say nothing of the secular virtues of 
justice and veracity, in our dealing with those who 
reject the Christian faith. Is it not time that the 
practice of slandering the unbeliever in the interests 
of the true religion was recognised as lying outside 
the frontiers of legitimate warfare? The Hague 
Conference, when it defined the laws of war, put a 
veto upon asphyxiating shells, expanding bullets, and 
the dropping of explosives from balloons. It seems 
as if the time had come to call a new Hague Confer- 
ence of the Churches to place under a solemn interdict 
of the Christian conscience all attempts to prejudice 
the criticism of infidels by impugning their morality. 

A CRUCIAL TEST. 


“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” “If the character of Jesus Christ were to be 
treated with the same malignant desire to represent 
Him as “an altogether unlovely man,” Dr. Torrey 
would be the first to exclaim in pious horror against 
the injustice, the lack of charity, and the malevolence 
which strains every point and revives every accusation, 
even when they are admittedly untrue, in order to 
place someone’s character in “a very unattractive 
light.” Yet if it be true that our Lord regards every 
action done to the least of these His brethren as if 
it were done to Him, what must He think of this 
polemic against Paine and Ingersoll? Is it probable 
that He wou!d regard these uncharitable imputations 
and suggestions of false charges against these brethren 
of His as justified, or excused, or condoned, because 
they .were professed unbelievers? Surely this is 
unthinkable. 

PUT OUR LORD IN THE FREETHINKER’S PLACE. 


Let us see how we should like it if some Sadducee 
were to deal with the character of Christ as Dr. 
Torrey has dealt with the characters of Paine and 
Ingersoll. A Mohammedan sent me a book some 


time ago in which the character of our Lord was 
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mishandled much in the same fashion, and a very 
pretty mess he made of it. According to the teaching 
of the Scripture Christ was a man tempted in al! 
points even as we, and being touched with a feeling 
of our infirmities, is pre-eminently capable of sym- 
pathising with those whose trials and temptations He 
shared. If so, He must take a peculiar, intense, 
sympathetic interest in the hard measure meted out 
to pioneers, heretics, blasphemers and atheists. Long 
befere Dr. Torrey put Paine and Ingersoll through 
the mill of unjust and slanderous aspersion, the 
Dr. Torreys of the Sanhedrim put the Man of Naza- 
reth through the same ordeal. If a fellow-feéling 
makes one wondrous kind, our Lord must feel excep- 
tionally kindly towards these victims of Pharisaic 
zeal, For Paine and Ingersoll are assailed by the 
same weapons, subjected to the same aspersions, and 
misrepresented in the same merciless fashion as He 
was assailed and misrepresented by the orthodox of 
His time, and in their case, as in His, it was all done 
with the best motives from zeal for the truth of God. 
It was to “get right with God,” according to their 
ideas of God and His chosen people, that the High 
Priests and Pharisees crucified Jesus, and the animus 
of their successors in our time against the blas- 
phemers of to-day is still as keen. As the body of 
the heretic is safe from their attack, they take it out of 
his reputation with all the more vehemence. 


DR. TORREY’S METHOD APPLIED TO JESUS CHRIST. 


“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
Let us see, then, how it would look if it were dene 
unto Christ as it has been done unto Paine and 
Ingersoll. If a heathen, or Moslem, or Freethinking 
controversialist were to adopt Dr. Torrey’s method, 
we should have a result somewhat like this :— 


The following is a full and explicit statement of the charges 
made against Jesus of Nazareth, which in His time were 
believed by many to be true. I make these charges with great 
reluctance, for I cannot do it without showing the character of 
Jesus in a very unenviable light. 

The number of charges made against Jesus of Nazareth by 
those who have sought to expose His character are seven. 
There are others, but I think it will be sufficient to state 
these seven, 

1. That Jesus was a man of uncertain parentage brought up 
in a disreputable neighbourhood, who was without honour in 
His own country, and who wandered abroad without visible 
means of subsistence; or even a place in which to lay His head. 

2. ‘That He was known to have held communications with the 
Devil in the wilderness, and was popularly believed to have 
cast out devils by His intimacy with Beelzebub, the prince of 
the devils. 

3. That He was a winebibber and a glutton in His personal 
habits ; that He paid little regard to the Sabbath day, or to the 
washing of hands ; and that He publicly avowed a preference for 
publicans and harlots to the orthodox and respectable Pharisees 
and the scribes learned in the Holy Law of God. 

4. That He was constantly in the company of publicans and 
sinners, and that He did not refuse the affection of loose women, 
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one of whom made a public scene by a shameless demonstration 
of her love. 

5. That His affectionate relations with these women gave rise, 
in the profane history of later times, to grave imputations upon 
His character, and led some of His followers to omit from the 
Gospel record the story of His refusal to condemn a woman 


. taken in the very act of adultery. 


6. That He constantly spoke evil of the constituted authorities 
in the Church; on one occasion He created a public riot by 
attacking vested interests in the Temple, and made Himself so 
intolerable a nuisance in Jerusalem that the constituted autho- 
rities were obliged to arrest Him and send Him for trial. 

7. That He was tried three times: (1) before the Sanhedrim, 
(2) before Herod, and (3) before Pilate, and, by their judicial 
verdict confirmed with enthusiastic unanimity by the populace, 
He was executed as a blasphemer against God’s Holy Law, and 
for treason against the Roman Empire. 


These are, perhaps, the principal charges against Jesus of 
Nazareth. My opinion about these charges is as follows :— 

Charge 1. Proved and undenied—a matter of record. 

Charge 2. I do not think this is proven, The charge is made, 
and it was no doubt believed at the time, but such superstitions 
need not seriously occupy our attention at this time of day. 

Charge 3. On this point I would prefer to leave my judgment 
in suspense. But I must admit that He was not a total abstainer. 
He claimed to have miraculously added to the supply of wine 
at a wedding feast. His conduct was such that it was popularly 
said of Him, “ He hath a devil, and is mad.” His saying 
about the publicans and harlots is on record, 

Charge 4 is, as far as I know, not denied by anyone 
who has ever investigated the matter at all carefully. It is 
sometimes obscured, or not mentioned by His defenders; but 
I know no one who has written intelligently on the subject 
who has denied it—not even those whose defences of Jesus have 
most distorted the facts to give them a colouring favourable to 
Jesus. The incident referred to is on record. The woman 
actually washed His feet with her tears as He sat at table, and 
dried them with the hairs of her head. 

Charge 5 I don’t regard as proven. No such imputation 
was ever brought against Him by His contemporaries. But 
His affectionate relations with such women were certainly not in 
accordance with the ethical principle which later found expression 
in the apostolic injunction to avoid the very appearance of evil. 
And even if not criminal, it was open to misconception, and 
therefore deserves our severest condemnation. Nevertheless, 
although I have blamed His intimacy with a woman of 
notoriously immoral character, I do not think that His guilt has 
been actually proven, This being the case, the fact that Jesus 
was a blasphemer who had the presumption to make Himself 
equal with God does not justify us in accusing Him of an offence 
the proof of which is not legally complete. 

Charge 6. True and not denied. It is a matter of court 
record. 

Charge 7. Also undisputed. He was executed by the Roman 
authorities put in motion by the highest and best representatives 
of the Jewish nation, and the sentence was immensely popular. 
He was crucified as a malefactor between two thieves. All this 
is on official record. 

Here, then, is the state of the case as regards Jesus of Naza- 
reth as I understand it. It certainly leaves Him in a very 
unattractive light, and shows Him as an altogether unlovely 
man. But in spite of His erratic thinking and His utter un- 
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reliability as a teacher, and His very reprehensible” conduct, 
it is only justice to Jesus to admit that at an important 
crisis in the history of Israel He foretold the destruction of the 


Temple, and so may have helped to bring it about. If the final 
dispersion of the Jews and the extinction of their nationality 
was a good thing, some small share of the credit should be put 
to His account. Furthermore, it is due to Him to say that He 
anticipated many of the so-called results of what its advocates 
delight to call the new views of the Bible. If the so-called 
advanced thought of the present day is true and a real advance 
in Biblical knowledge, it is not more than fair to admit that 
on this point Jesus was about nineteen centuries ahead of our 
advanced thinkers, for many of the points they most emphasise 
are found in the sayings of Jesus. In fact it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish some of the utterances of Jesus of 
Nazareth from the latest statements of the socialists, rationalists, 
and advanced thinkers of our time. Especially in His leniency 
to the Sadducees, and His harsh, violent, and persistent denun- 
ciation of the scribes and Pharisees, He could hardly be outdone 
by the most advanced Freethinkers of our day. 
“WHY THIS OUTRAGE?” ' 

Of course, this grates horribly upon every devout 
reader. That is why I print it. I want it to grate. 
And why? Because it enables us to feel something 
of the pain and the sorrow which Christ must feel 
when He sees how Dr. Torrey and his kind deal with 
the least of these His brethren. If it is right to treat 
Paine and Ingersoll in the harsh, carping, uncharitable, 
malevolent fashion illustrated in the above letter, then 
it is equally right to apply the same method to the 
character of the Founder of our Faith. That, at 
least, was His declaration: “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

THE REAL JESUS. 

But I have another reason still for printing it— 
which is altogether independent of this particular 
controversy. When I submitted the proof of this 
article to some pious friends—notably to a well- 
known clergyman of the Church of England—lI was 
overwhelmed with entreaties not to publish it on 
account of the injury which such a statement @ /@ 
Torrey of the case against Jesus of Nazareth would 
do to the young and to the weaker brethren. These 
remonstrances convinced me that the publication of 
these charges is absolutely necessary, if only in order 
to recall to the minds of His own followers in what 
guise their Lord in His divine wisdom deemed it best 
to reveal Himself before the eyes of men. They have 
so idealised and adored the Deity in Christ that a 
sharp reminder of the kind of man He appeared to 
be causes them to feel as one of them wrote to 
me—<e.g. -— 

A SOLEMN REMONSTRANCE. 

Forgive me for writing in plain Saxon terms, for I do not 
know that I have ever in my life seen words put into print 
so calculated to demoralise the public mind, and to turn 
them away from real gospel truth, as those in which you 
formulate (as from the enemy’s side, of course) charges 
against the character of Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour. 
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Surely it will occur to your mind, if you re-read: your sermon, 
that you are putting into the minds of your readers things so 
diabolical, so horrible, I must even say blasphemous, as to 
uproot the very foundation truths of Christianity in many minds, 
and make them think of Jesus Christ in a manner that not even 
His most determined enemies could wish to represent Him. . 
Surely the words suggestio fa/st must occur to your mind, and 
should warn you, as a public writer of name and repute, against 
publishing language so demoralising as to be worse than 
the Atheists have ever published. I humbly pray you, as a 
Christian man, to withdraw these terrible ideas from the 
public gaze. I cannot tell you what I have felt in reading them, 
and if a man of my age and Christian experience think them so 
bad that I cannot think I can ever remove them from my brain, 
what think you will be the result when you send them out whole- 
sale to the young and inexperienced ? I solemnly declare in the 
sight of God that I believe if these things go out broadcast you 
will have done more to injure the Christian cause than any other 
man in a Christian generation. 


THE REAL GOSPEL OF THE REAL CHRIST. 


Any doubt that I may have entertained as to my 
duty disappeared on reading this impassioned plea. 
I am very sorry to pain any man; but this letter 
makes it quite unmistakably clear that its earnest 
and pious writer has never before had even 
a glimmering notion of the kind of man Jesus 
of Nazareth deliberately chose that He would cause 
Himself to appear before the eyes of His con- 
temporaries. He decided to manifest Himself not as 
a respectable, orthodox, conventionally pious citizen, 
but as a man of no repute, who consorted with 
publicans and harlots, and was put to death as a 
blasphemer. Surely, with all reverence, it must be 
admitted that He knew His own business better than 
respectable clergymen like my correspondent, who 
actually imagine that the mere printing of things said 
of Jesus by His contemporaries will “ uproot the very 
foundation truths of Christianity in many minds.” 
On the contrary, I am lifted up with a glad 
hope that the printing of these things may at 
long last open the minds of conventionally pious 
folk like my correspondent to the fact that when our 
Lord set about rooting Christianity in the mind of 
the human race He decided that it was necessary for 
Him to live a life, the inevitable and indisputable 
result of which was to cause the good, respectable, 
orthodox people of His day to say those things about 
Him which, when my correspondent sees them in 
cold print, seem so “diabolical, so horrible and so 
blasphemous.” After this they may go on to discern 
more clearly than they have ever done what “ real 
gospel truth” really is—as Christ conceived it'and set 
it forth when He was a homeless wanderer, despised 
and rejected of men. 

I do not need, I hope, to make formal protest 
against the inevitable slander that I am placing 
Paine and Ingersoll on the same level with our Lord, 
Everyone who reads this homily knows that I do no 
such thing. I only claim them as the least of His 
brethren, and as such entitled to the same just, 
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truthful, charitable treatment that Christ Himself had 
a right to expect when He manifested Himself to us 
as aman among men. To denounce this as profane 
seems to me to prove that my critics have never 
realised the truth of the incarnation, and by their 
lack of understanding deprive the Christian Church 
of its most effective appeal to the heart and reason of 
mankind, 
INFIDELITY AND IMMORALITY. 


As to the general thesis to which Dr. Torrey clings 
with such pathetic tenacity—the alleged connection 
between unbelief and immorality—it is only necessary 
to say this: we may believe most firmly that the loss 
of the supernatural sanction for morality will, in 
time, tend to immorality. But that is a very differ- 
ent thing from suggesting, as is so often done, 
that all infidels are immoral men, and that if they 
abandoned their vices they would become orthodox 
Christians. As a matter of fact, men—and women 
also—who, as the result of much searching of heart, 
have regretfully come to believe that the old doctrine 
taught them at their mothers’ knees is no longer 
tenable, are often found to be more punctiliously moral 
in their private lives than multitudes of Christians. 
They have lost all else, and they cling the more pas- 
sionately to the ethical remnant of their early faith. 
It is, indeed, soymarked, this lofty morality of many 
Freethinkers, that Mr. Kegan Paul, writing in the 
interests of the Church of Rome, did not deny it. 
He admitted it, and sought to explain it. The Free- 
thinker of to-day, he said, is like-a rosebud severed 
from its parent stem and taken indoors. It blossoms 
sooner, and is a beautiful rose in the vase while its 
fellow rosebuds left on the bush have not ventured to 
reveal their beauty to the outside air. But, said 
Mr. Kegan Paul, the rosebud that is severed from the 
parent bush bears no seed. The Freethinker may be 
morally faultless, but he is too often the mule of 
ethics that engenders nothing. _He seldom has, and 
his children still more rarely have, the propagandist 
fervour, the zeal for souls, the instinct of conversion 
that enable the Christian Church to survive as a 
power for righteousness for century after century. 


A PARTING WORD. 


I have done. If, in attempting to apply what 
seems to me to be the plain and manifest meaning of 
the teaching of Christ to the question at issue between 
Dr. Torrey and the Freethinkers, I have done any 
injustice to Dr. Torrey, I stand condemned in my 
own eyes and convicted on the principles which I 
have applied to him. But I am not conscious of 
having ‘set- down aught in malice, and I have sup- 
pressed much that others have urged me to publish. 
I have said enough to clear myself from all complicity. 
in what seems to me an un-Christlike way of preach- 
ing Christ. -It is mot a case of preaching Christ and 
Him crucified, but of preaching Christ in such a 
way as to crucify Him afresh and put Bim to open 
shame. 
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- LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 





THE WAR TO GO ON: DRY LIGHT ON THE PRESENT SITUATION. 


Tue Fortnightly Review this month publishes two articles on the present situation in Russia and Japan 
which throw a ray of clear, dry light upon the fond hopes that have been entertained as to the prospect of 


peace. The result is disillusion. 
his own side of the subject. 


TRUTH ABOUT JAPAN’S DEMANDS. 

Mr. ALFRED STEAD, who has invariably shown 
himself to be well informed as to the calculations and 
aspirations of Japan, makes a statement which is 
absolutely fatal to any chance of peace. 

INSISTENCE ON THE INDEMNITY. 

He says that the Japanese, who, as yet, have not 
occupied any Russian territory, are absolutely deter- 
mined to insist on an indemnity of at least 
100,000,000. Not only so, but we are further told 
that when the peace negotiations were set on foot, 
Japan was assured that there was no question of Her 
giving up her essential demands, including the 
indemnity :— : 

The one vitally essential point is the question of the war 
indemnity, which the Japanese are determined to have from 





Lustize Blatter.) 


The European Ox and the Japanese Frog. 


The frog is puffed up with pride, as in AZsop’s fable ; but what if he 
doesn’t burst after all ? ‘ 
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Each of the writers of these articles is well qualified to speak concerning 


Russia, and which is a bitter pill for the Russians to swallow. 
For Japan it is a stve gud non that Russia shall treat with her 
on an absolute equality, wiping out for ever the contemptuous 
** little yellow monkeys” epoch. It is for this reason that so 
much stress is laid upon the payment of an indemnity, openly 
acknowledged to be such and not concealed under specious 
pretences and make-believes. 


The fact that no Power has ever yet been paid an 
indemnity which is not in occupation of its enemy’s 
territory seems somewhat strangely to be overlooked 
by the Japanese. 


THE JAPANESE TERMS. 


Japan has only modified her terms of peace in one 
article, She may waive her demand for the interned 
Russian warships. The terms of Japan are now as 
follows :— 


The absolute evacuation of Manchuria by the Russians, and 
the handing back of the provinces to China; the cession to 
Japan of the Russian lease of the Kwantung Peninsula, with 
possibly a reversion to the conditions of the peace terms after 
the Chinese War ; the cession of the entire Manchurian railway 
to Japan, and its handing over to an international company ; 
the Russo-Chinese Bank to be regarded as a Government con- 
cern, and all its concessions disallowed ; a free hand for Japan 
in Korea, and no Russian interference ; the transformation of 
Vladivostok into a commercial port, and the prohibition of 
dockyards or Naval stations in the Far East. The island 
of Sakhalin is to be ceded to Japan, together with fishing 
rights along the coasts of the Ussuri Province and Kamschatka. 
Russia must pay an indemnity of at least £100,000,000, ‘and 
this sum may increase if the war be prolonged. 


Mr. Alfred Stead remarks, with unconscious irony, 
“The moderation of Japan’s demands is their most 
remarkable point!” 


A NEW MONROE DOCTRINE FOR JAPAN. 


In addition to these “moderate demands,” he 
warns the European Powers to prepare to take a very 
back seat in the Far East :— 


Japan’s paramountcy, after the recent sea-battle, carries with 
it as an inevitable corollary the proclamation of a new Monroe 
Doctrine for Eastern Asia. Just as the United States has taken 
the American hemisphere under her wing to protect it against 
European aggression, so Japan will take the Asiatic Powers 
which are still independent, and give them her support to pro- 
gress along their own lines. The new Monroe Doctrine wilk 
not be formally declared ; the case of Russia in Manchuria is 
a clear enough sign-post to the world. Hands off China, Korea, 
and Siam is the watchword of the day, and Japan is able to 
enforce her Monroe Doctrine more efficiently than can the 
United States. Germany is safe in Kiao-chau, but it would be 
well not to try and absorb the Shantung province. The new 
Monroe Doctrine may well be equally as annoying to Europe 
as is the attitude of the United States to Scuth America, but it 
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is in no manner to be construed into a world menace. _ It is 
simply a matter which has to be accepted, and in the: future 
there will be a new and strange morality observable in the deal- 
ings of the Great Powers with Far Eastern nations, , 

“New and strange,” no doubt, but whether it 
should be called morality or immorality is open to 
question, 

Tue Expecrep INDEMNITY. 


In:the Mineteenth Century Mr. Eltzbacher out-Herods 
Herod by making out the following bill which Japan 
will present to. Russia :— 

The minimum of Japan’s actual expenditure for the war and 
the financial losses which she has suffered through the war are 
as follows :— 

Moneys raised for the war by loans and otherwise £116,500,000 
Compensation for partly and wholly disabled 


cripples and for widows and orphans ............ 30,000,000 
Compensation to civil population for damages 

suffered through mobilisation, lossin trade, etc. | 15,000,000 
Wear and tear of war material, liquidation of the 

War, aNd VaTIOUS EXPENSES.............ceeseceeeeeces 20,000,000 





£181, 500,000 
The foregoing sum of £181,500,000 appears to be the mini- 
mum which Japan may be expected to claim from Russia, pro- 
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for peace, and, as the Tsar’s advisers seemed stubborn on war,. 
no reservation was made as to terms. When peace glimmered 
on the horizon, all was subordinated to the question, Would 
Japan offer bearable terms? The anti-war newspapers one and 
all hinted at impossible humiliations, and, like the Reformers’ 
Congress just concluded at Moscow, began to talk of making 
the continued war, rendered inevitable by Japan’s greed, a 
national affair. a 

Though the Ministers and official advisers of Nicholas II. 
have been in favour of peace since the fall of Port Arthur, it is 
known that only two have the courage to advise payment of the 
price which peace entails. M. Witte, and the supposed maker 
of the war, the Viceroy Alexeieff, who, after vainly offering his 
resignation, now says boldly that there is no more Far East s« 
far as Russia is concerned, and that the dream, dissipated as the 
result of his own support of MM. Besobrazoff, Abaza and Co., 
must be abandoned for ever. The pessimists argue that the 
very nature of Russian Governmental ways militates against 
peace. The war, they say, can be continued, though ineffi- 
ciently, by inertia, whereas the conclusion of peace demands 
wits and wills, 


The autocracy, we are warned, is still tough. 
The loss of the fleet produced no serious effect in 
Russia :— 


Those who regarded the victories of Japan as providential 
machinery for dragging the Russian people along the painful 





Fugend.} 


The Tsar on the Tower. 
Here they come! Stoessel in the front, then Grippenberg and Niebogatoff, and behind Kuropatkin, walking backwards, the only thing he can do. 


vided the war be immediately brought to a close. But Japan is 
perfectly entitled to demand considerably more than her war 
expenditure. The German war in France cost Germany 
464,000,000, and.she charged France £200,000,000. A hope- 
less war is a very costly luxury, even for the richest country, and 
Russia should remember that every day adds about £500,000 to 
the bill which Russia will eventually have to pay to Japan. 


TRUTH ABOUT THE RUSSIAN SITUATION. 


THE well-known writer “ R. L.” contributes to the 
Fortnightly Review a letter from. St. Petersburg, 
which enables us to form some idea as to the futility 
of the expectation so confidently indulged in by the 
Japanese champion, that Russia is resigned to the 
inevitable, 

NO CHANCE OF PEACE, 

“R. L.,” writing concerning the prospect of peace, 

tells us that— 
_ Hope has outstripped faith. While there is no party whatever 
in Russia which desires peace at any price, there is no party which 
believes that Japan will offer acceptable terms. The attitude of 
the Liberal Party changed on the day Mr. Roosevelt’s message 
appeared, Since the battle of Mukden it had clamoured loudly 


road of emancipation have not been much encouraged by the 
latest development. ; 
THE PROGRESS OF LIBERTY IN RUSSIA. 

What is still more remarkable in “ R: L.’s” letter is 
the evidence it affords that, despite all drawbacks and 
difficulties, the Russian people are, under the firm 
but tolerant sway of General Trepoff, establishing the 
foundations of liberty. I commend the following 
passage to those who are hopeless of any change for 
the better in Russia. The writer, remember, is by 
temperament a pessimist. But even he is constrained 
to say :— 

Russia, despite temporary set-backs, has marched farther 
during the last six months than during the preceding forty years. 
In practice, the Press has secured a. large measure of freedom. 
Though the Press Commission has not yet finished its work, and 
though: M. Buluigin, working behind its back, has practically 
secured for himself unrestricted power to suppress any newspaper, 
the written word is freer than it ever was before save under the 
brief régime of Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky. The newspapers of 
St. Petersburg and Moscow boldiy discuss Constitutional pro- 
jects, denounce the bureaucracy, publish official secrets, and 
discount the appointments and dismissals of Ministers, going 
even so far as to reprint a story made in Germany that certain 
Russian Ministers were to be put on trial for offences in con- 
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nection with the war. The right of public meeting, though 
forbidden both by law and by administrative precedent, has 
similarly been acquired in fact. Liberty of conscience, unlike 
these other liberties which have been taken practically by force 
majeure, now exists by law. To crown these the Government 
has been obliged to hurry on the project of national representa- 
tion promised in the Buluigin Rescript of February 18th. An 
entirely new Russia has sprung into being. 
A PESSIMIST’S OPTIMIST PREDICTION. 

The mass of Liberals in Russia, he tells us, are 
united in demanding what they call “a New Zealand 
Constitution ” :— 

It is easy, no doubt, to assume that Russia is now entering 
upon a death-struggle from which the Tsardom must either 
emerge triumphant or be swept into the abyss. But it is hard 
to discern anywhere the factors likely to operate in that dramatic 
way. Revolution, of course, is a possibility. But what may be 
predicted with much more safety is a long-drawn-out struggle in 
which, as the mass of the people, still asleep, awake to civic 
ideas and consciousness of power, the Tsardom, realising its 
increasing weakness, will make concessions, each grudged and 
unsatisfactory, but all in the end amounting to the full Con- 
stitutionalism which the most advanced political parties now 
demand. 





GERMANY AS DIABOLUS. 

THE WHOLE CREED OF THE GERMANOPHOBISTS. 

THE National Review for July once more sets forth 
the faith that is in it as to the essentially diabolical 
nature of the German Empire. In the “ Episodes of 
the Month” and in a paper on “British Foreign 
Policy” by A, B, C, etc., we have an exposition of 
the Germanophobists’ creed, which takes as its 
starting-point the assumption that the German Empire 
is the very devil. That this is not too strong a phrase 
will be admitted by the editor, who himself uses the 
word “devilish” to describe the foreign policy of 
Germany. 

“WHO FILLS THE BUTCHER’S SHOP WITH LARGE BLUE 
FLIES 2?” 

To Germany’s sinister influence is, of course, attri- 
butable the fall of M. Delcass¢é. That is an old 
story. But it is a novelty to learn that it was the 
German Bismarck who is responsible for the fall of 
Mr. Gladstone in 1885! Bismarck, we are told, 
was anxious, in 1885, to drive the late Lord Granville from 
the Foreign Office. His efforts, owing to the pusillanimity of Mr. 
Gladstone, were successful. His persistent hostility to Lord 
Granville induced Mr. Gladstone and his trembling colleagues 
in the inner circle of the Cabinet to welcome that defeat in the 
House of Commons in 1885, which enabled them to escape 
from the responsibilities of Government. For years past the 
intrigues against M. Delcassé have been guided by German 
diplomacy. 

It was probably the German Emperor who lured 
the Norwegians into revolt. It is admitted that this 
is a matter which “it will be difficult to prove for the 
present.” But 
the Kaiser certainly has his eye on the splendid, and, to England, 
menacing harbours on the Atlantic coast of Norway. 

It is also insinuated that Germany wanted to inter- 
fere in the Boer War :— 

During the war in South Africa tentative efforts were made to 
form a coalition against this country, but the temper of the 
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nation and the strength of the British Navy paralysed the 
malignity of the statesmen and rulers engaged in those sinister 
intrigues. The history of those cabals has not yet been entirely 
revealed. 


The Japanese war is all Germany’s doing. 
Russian Government, 


acting under German advice and dominated by sinister influences 
at St. Petersburg, instead of following the counsel of England, 
chose to adopt a policy of adventure in the Far East. 


WAR WITH GERMANY CERTAIN! 


The 


A, B, C tells us that “however much we may 
moan and groan, war is ultimately certain to break 
out between Germany and England unless Germany 
gives up her attempt to acquire naval supremacy, or 
unless the old spirit of the English nation passes 
away ” :—— 

The plain English of that matter is that besides maintaining 
the Navy in its present condition England must possess a highly 
efficient and adequate Army which should be relatively as 
powerful an instrument of war as the army which Wellington 
commanded in the South of France in 1814 and to which he 
bade farewell at Bordeaux. 


THE KAISER’S PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 


When the Kaiser went to Morocco it was the first 
move towards war with England :— 

It is all-important for Englishmen to appreciate the critical 
international situation deliberately created by Germany, because 
although in the first instance fire has been opened upon France, 
who will probably prove to be fully able to take care of herself, 
there can be little doubt but that Great Britain is the ultimate 
objective of Kaiser Wilhelm’s present campaign. In a word he 
seeks to force France into a fighting alliance with Germany 
against Great Britain, who is to be compelled to provide ‘‘ eom- 
pensation” to the former Power for the lost provinces of Alsace- 
Lorraine, while Germany as the predominant partner of the 
combination is to acquire our ‘‘place in the $un” of which 
we are deemed utterly unworthy by the modern Charlemagne. 


EGGING RUSSIA ON TO WAR WITH ENGLAND. 


Was there ever such a Devil in all the world? The 
Oracles of the ational Review go on to assert :— 

We do not yet know the whole story of the efforts of the 
Wilhelmstrasse to turn the critical situation created by the war 
to account; but we may be sure they were ingenious and 
insidious. At the crisis of the North Sea outrage the German 
Emperor was confident of achieving his purpose. He did his 
utmost to inflame that incident ; indeed, there are solid grounds 
for believing that he exhorted the Tsar, by telegram, to resist 
British pretensions, and pledged himself to uphold the Russian 
cause in the event of a conflict. If Germany supported Russia, 
how could France remain neutral? That was the argument in 
Berlin. 

REJOICING IN RUSSIA'S OVERTHROW. 

But although the Kaiser failed in’this intrigue, 
which he was ignorantly but diligently supported 
by most of the Germanophobist papers in this 
country— 

As a European Power, Germany desired that Russian mili 
tary power should perish in Manchuria, and at once rid her of 
the nightmare of ‘‘a war upon two fronts,” and enable her to 
bring France to heel. 

‘*THE EUROPEAN BULLY.” 

Kaiser William keenly awaited the psychological moment at 

which he could safely step forward as the European bully. The 


hour struck with the battle of Mukden, which redueed Russia to 
the position of a guantité negligeable. Morocco was selected as 
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a suitable field for the display of German power, not only over 
France, but also over Great Britain and Russia. 

By an elaborate press campaign he twice brought 
‘ about the resignation of M. Delcassé :— 

M. Delcassé’s second resignation (June 6th) was accepted. 
Cabinets are not composed of heroes; but we must remember, 
in justice to the French, that this devilish plot had been craftily 
contrived, and that the mass of the nation had not been educated 
up to regard Morocco as a vital interest. 

Germany revelled in her triumph, and the promotion of the 
Imperial Chancellor, Biilow, from Count to Prince on the same 
day.as the resignation of M. Delcassé, was regarded as measur- 
ing the triumph of German over French diplomacy. 


HIS DESIGNS UPON HOLLAND— 

Not content with the partial success of his efforts 
in converting France into the humble vassal of 
Germany, this wicked man has his eye upon 


Holland :— 

The methods used for the destruction of Dutch independence 
will be difficult to meet. The first proposal which has been 
already made is that there should be a Postal Union between 
Germany:and Holland ; this to be followed in due course by a 
Customs Union ; and finally by a Naval Convention. 


—AND ON CONSTANTINOPLE, 


A Prince von Donnersmarck, who is represented 
as a mouthpiece of the Kaiser, thus lets another cat 


out of the bag :— 

The dernier mot of the question raised by Germany will not 
be uttered at Fez or in Paris. Russia, frustrated of her hopes 
in the. Far East, is henceforth going to turn her ambitions 
towards Constantinople. It is there that the real piece, of 
which the Morocco incident is but a prologue, will be played. 
The protagonists will be Russia, Germany, and England. A 
great nation like France may find in this formidable conflict of 
interests the opportunity of reviving her glorious military and 
diplomatic traditions. The moment is therefore ripe to 
subordinate everything to the army and navy ; 

i.2.,a French army and navy under German control. 

A still more terrible mouthpiece, Dr. Ochtsemann, 
who sailed the seas with the Kaiser, explained to the 


Temps that :— 

Morocco was ‘fa mere incident in the general ensemd/e, 
which extended far beyond the affairs of the Sherifian Empire,” 
and comprised such questions as the subject of neutrality at sea. 
‘* Will France and Germany, who are in an identical position 
towards England, maintain their former regulations and get 
them recognised ? Or will they accept those of England, which 
will be tantamount to rendering a war in distant seas impossible 
for them?” Morocco was a mere starting-point. ‘‘ What we 
all want in Germany is an understanding, a rapprochement with 
France.” 

That is to say a rapprochement based on an anti- 
English alliance. 

WANTED, A GREAT ANTI-GERMAN LEAGUE, 


The problem for England, therefore, is how 
can she restrain the dangerous tendencies of 


Wilhelm II. >— 

In the first place, there are Prussia’s partners in the German 
Empire, such as Saxony and Bavaria, and in the second place, 
Germany’s allies in the Triple Alliance, viz., the Emperor 
Francis Joseph and the King of Italy. Will they not inter- 
vene and save Europe from the Potsdam Peril, which is an in- 
finitely greater menace to the well-being of the. civilised world 
than the Yellow Peril, the Anglo-Saxon Peril, or the various 
other spectres which have been conjured up by a diseased 
imagination? Great Britain’s attitude has been clear and 
unequivocal throughout the Morocco crisis, and it is satisfactory 
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to know that German efforts to misrepresent British policy in 
Paris have recoiled upon their authors. France has loyally 
fulfilled her engagements regarding Egypt, and we shall do no 
less concerning Morocco, and we are inclined to believe that thie 
present manceuvres, so far from separating England and France, 
will only tend to consolidate the entente cordiale, If there be 
any constructive statesmanship in Europe, we should see the for- 
mation of a great League of Peace embracing all those nations 
who do not eovet their neighbour’s goods. The crisis calls tor 
combination. If may be France’s turn to-day, but it will be our 
turn to-morrow. Every capital in Europe, from Christiania to 
the Hague, from the Hague to Madrid, from Madrid to 
Budapest, and from Budapest to St. Petersburg, is jointly aad 
severally interested in policing the devouring ambitions which 
centre in Potsdam, 


What a pity it is the National Review does not acid 
Prophet Baxter to its staff. It is evident that the 
great red dragon of the apocalypse can be none other 
than the German Empire. 


MATERIALISM DETHRONED BY SCIENCE. 
By Mr. W. H. MALLocK. 


IN an ingenious and subtle paper in the Conéem- 
porary Review, entitled “ From Matter to Mind,” Mr. 
W. H. Mallock revels in demonstrating with infinite 
pains that Science has demolished the ancient 
Materialism of which it was supposed to be the chief 
priest. He points out that— 

In proportion to the completeness with which we assent to the 
doctrine that the mind is material, it will become evident that 
conversely matter must itself be mental. If mind be organised 
matter, matter must be unorganised mind. 

It is impossible in the brief space at my disposal to 
follow his exultant exposition of the fallacy of Herbert 
Spencer’s hypothesis. But the following sentences 
afford some idea of the drift of his argument. He 
says :— 

It is reasonable, on the most strictly scientific grounds, and 
according to the evidence of the driest of our scientific thinkers, 
to regard the religious instinct, taken in connection with the 
other faculties of man, as supplying a possible clue to the 
hieroglyphics of the physical universe. 

Religious ‘‘ need” as the mind-side of certain physical com- 
binations, may thus become, as it were, the Rosetta Stone of the 
universe, by whose aid the heart as well as the intellect of man 
will gradually spell out the secret of its personal relation to the 
whole. 

Again he says :— 

What is the primary fact to which Science has at last con- 
ducted us? To a substance (ether) which is at the same time 
alike in all its parts, and yet exhibits in the similar parts innumer- 
able varieties of behaviour. The moment we carry our simpli- 
ficat:on of causes to its completion, and apply our conception of 
homogeneity to the universe taken as a whole, our Science 
confronts us with a contradiction in thought, which is just as 
absolute, and indeed of just the same kind, as that which exists 
between the doctrines of determinism and free will in theology. 
Therefore the fact that two beliefs are incompatible, so far as 
our own reason is concerned, does not and cannot prove that 
they may not both be true; for if it did, the logical conclusion 
would be that, since everything involves a contradiction, nothing 
exists at all. Thus, he contends, Science is forced by its own 
principles to liberate religious thought from some of its logical 
difficulties, and at the same time to unite with it in regarding 
the physical universe as ultimately a mental, an appetitive, and 
an intellectual fact. We have an extended omnipresent cause 
which, though everywhere absolutely alike, produces with its 
like parts a multiplicity of difterent effects. 
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RUSSIA a “GHOST, GHOUL, DJINN, ETC.” 
THE FANTASTIC RHETORIC OF Mr. CONRAD. 


THE Fortnightly Review gives the first place to an 
article by Mr. Joseph Conrad, entitled “ Autocracy 
and War,” apparently published for the purpose of 
affording a signal illustration of the superlative non- 
sesse a clever writer can render readable. It is 
overdone, however. The first few pages seem 
plausible, the middle provokes incredulity, and the 
end of it makes one marvel that such inconsequent 
folly can find a place in a first-class Review. If Mr. 
Conrad had merely confined himself to abuse, no 
matter how intemperate, of the Russian system of 
government, it would have been the ordinary kind 
of invective which profits nothing, and proves, if 
possible, even less. 


INDICTING A WHOLE NATION. 


But nothing will content him but that he must take 
up his indictment against the whole 100 millions of 
fellow human beings who were born subjects of the 
Tsar. He declares that— 

An attentive survey of Russia’s literature, of her church, of 
her administrajion, aid the cross-currents of her thought, must 
end in the verdict that the Russia of to-day has not the right 
to give her voice on a single question touching the future of 
humanity. 

Most people would have thought, until they read 
this oracular utterance, that Tolstoi’s voice was listened 
to with more respect throughout the whole round 
world than that of any of Mr. Conrad’s own country- 
men, but, of course, they would have been mistaken. 
But Mr. Conrad’s authority to speak with such dog- 
matic assurance-would be increased if we had any 
evidence that he has made “the attentive survey.” 
Presumptuous ignorance, brawling unashamed in the 
market place, and displaying the phylacteries of 
the Pharisee, is never a pleasant spectacle, and Mr. 
Conrad ought to be ashamed of himself. Note that 
Dr. Dillon, in the current Contemporary Review, 
remarks that, “Genuine love of peace and a large 
capacity for altruism may be hoped for among the 
contributions of the Russian people to the common 
stock of culture.” 


A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT INDEED. 


Mr. Conrad sets himself in the first part of his 
essay to prove, not merely that Russia is temporarily 
crippled, but that she has never been strong. All the 
ablest statesmen in Europe, including Napoleon and 
Prince Bismarck, despite his epigram on his ring, who 
have regarded the Muscovite Colossus as a formidable 
reality, were fools and blind. The mighty Empire of 
the North, against whom five nations went to war in 
1854, which for generations has been the bugbear of 
our Russophobists, and which even in its infancy 
shattered the Grand Army of Napoleon, is only “a 
fantasy of a madman’s brain,. . . a figure out of a 
nightmare seated upon a monument of fear and 
oppression.” What a pity it is that European states- 
men had not Mr. Conrad to explain to them, with 


his wisdom, how farcical were their fears! Even 
now, when Russia is defeated by land and sea, Mr. 
Balfour and Lord Kitchener are pouring out more 
and more millions to defend India against this 
phantom which, even before the Japanese war, was a 
cipher. Clearly, Mr. Conrad should call at Downing 
Street without delay. 


“GHOST, GHOUL, DJINN, OLD MAN OF THE SEA.” 
(THRICE. ) 

The style of this fervid hot gospeller can be seen 
from the following passages :— 

For a hundred years the ghost of Russian might overshadow- 
ing with its fantastic bulk the councils of central and western 
Europe sat upon the gravestone of autocracy, cutting cff from 
air, from light, from all knowledge of themselves and of the 
world, the buried millions of Russian people. 

This dreaded and strange apparition, bristling with bayonets, 
armed with chains, hung over with holy images, that something 





(Tokyo. 


Our Warlike Cabinet Ministers. 


not of this world, partaking of a ravenous Ghoul, of a blind 
Djinn grown up from a cloud, and of the Old Man of the Sea, 
still faces us with its old stupidity, with its strange mystical 
arrogance, stamping its shadowy feet upon the gravestone of 
autocracy, already cracked beyond repair by the torpedoes of 
Togo’s fleet and the guns of Oyama, already heaving in the 
blood-soaked ground with the first stirrings of resurrection. 


Then, again, Nicholas I. and Nicholas II., he 
tells us, have fallen victims 


each after his kind, to their shadowy and dreadful familiar, 
to the phantom, part Ghoul, part Djinn, part Old Man of the 
Sea, with beak and claws and a double head, looking greedily 
both East and West on the confines of two continents. 


Yet a third time he repeats his ghoulish refrain, 
when in the last sentence he says :— 


For the use of those who gaze half-unbelievingly at the passing 
away of the Russian phantom, part Ghoul, part Djinn, part Old 
Man of the Sea, and wait half-doubting for the birth of a nation’s 
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soul in this age which knows no miracles, the once famous 
saying of poor Gambetta, tribune of the people (who was simple 
and believed in the ‘‘immanent justice of things”) may be 
adapted in the shape of a warning that, so far as a future of 
liberty, concord, and justice is concerned : ‘* Le Prussianisme— 
voila Pennemi |” 

THE LOGIC OF THE ALARMIST. 

This last declaration brings us up with a round 
turn. All through the article we were bidden to exult 
in Japan’s victories, because the Japanese campaign 
has fulfilled “its true mission, which was to lay a 
ghost. It has accomplished it. The task of Japan 
is done; the mission accomplished; the ghost of 
Russian might is laid.” But at the end of the article 
we are bidden to tremble because the disappearance 
of the Russian Ghost, Ghoul, Djinn, Old Man of the 
Sea, etc., leaves the German, very real, rapacious, 
eagle master of the situation. Mr. Conrad declares 
that Germany— 
is a powerful and voracious organism, full of unscrupulous 
self-confidence, whose appetite for aggrandisement will only be 
limited by the power of helping itself to the severed members of 
its friends and neighbours. 

Russia weakened down to the second place, or Russia eclipsed 
altogether during the throes of her regeneration, will answer 
equally well the plans of German policy—which are many and 
various and often incredible, though the aim of them all is the 
same : aggrandisement. of territory and influence, with no regard 
to right and justice, either in the East or in the West ; for that and 
no other is the true note of your Welt-politik which desires to live. 

The disappearance of the Russian phantom has given a fore- 
boding of unwonted freedom to the We/t-politik. 

But if “ Le Prussianisme ” is the enémy so far as a 
future of liberty, concord and justice is concerned, 
we should wring our hands in despair rather than fling 
up our cups in triumph over the exorcism of the 
Russian Ghost, Ghoul, Djinn, Old Man of the Sea, who, 
however shadowy a nightmare, did exercise a salutary 
check upon the German Welt-politik! So obvious is 
this that in another paper in the same review even 
Japan is represented as sharing the anxiety of England, 
France, and the United States that her victories 
should not so disturb the international equilibrium as 
to make Germany supreme. “ Russia’s weakness has 
been sufficiently demonstrated, yet she can be of value 
in restraining the much more pressing danger pre- 
sented by the Germans,” 


TO ARMS! TO ARMS! YE BRITONS. 
WuatT THE RussiAN DEFEATS CosT BRITAIN. 
THE magazines are full of articles setting forth the 
enormously increased expenditure which the collapse 
of Russia entail upon the allies of Japan. Russia 
being down, the equilibrium of Europe is destroyed. 
It is true that we are now spending 450,000,000 a 
year more upon our Army and Navy than when the 
Liberals left office, but, to believe the alarmists, we 
must spend still more if we do not intend to become 
German vassals. 
INCREASE THE SHIPBUILDING VOTE. é 
Mr. Robert Machray, in the /Vineteenth Century, 
declares that :— 
for every two German battleships three British battleships at 
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least should be built, though four would be much better. The 
stationing of a British Fleet in the North Sea, strong enough 
to defeat and destroy any German Fleet which could be opposed 
to it, is vital to the very existence of Great Britain, for a defeat 
at the hands of Germany would inevitably lead to the prompt 
and comparatively easy landing of a German Army in Scotland 
or the North of England, and against it we could hardly hope 
to prevail. 


INCREASE THE ALLOWANCE FOR MAINTENANCE, 


Sir William White, in the same Review, says :— 


When the capital value of the fleet was about one-third that 
of the completed ships we now possess, it was found necessary 
to spend about one million annually on repairs and maintenance, 
and there was reason for thinking that amount insufficient 
From 1887 to 1898 the capital value rose from thirty-sever. 
millions to ninety-seven millions, and the aggregate first cost of 
completed ships rose in about the same ratio, but the annual 
expenditure on maintenance only varied from about one million 
to one million and a half. 

It is obvious that with the great increase in the fleet and in 
the cost for maintenance it is no longer possible to devote 
anything ‘ike the same amounts to new construction in the 
dockyards 


DRILL EVERY SCHOOLBOY, 


The Duke of Argyll in the same periodical insists :— 


We must make the most, not the worst, of the mixed mob of 
soldiers, trained and untrained, that we possess. We can at all 
events educate more officers, and we can, without offending the 
constituencies, make our artillery far more formidable. 

What can we do more? Perhaps the answer may be found 
for the immediate future in the introduction of drill and 
miniature rifle-ranges in all schools which may be influenced by 
Government action and Government grants. The boys like 
drill, and Volunteer corps have long been popular among the 
boys of most of the large public schools. Why should there 
not also be tactical classes—good military instruction—and a 
fieid day occasionally with the Regulars of the district ? 

Cooking, camping, marching, shooting, and the practice of 
drill can all be taught if an hour a day be given. 


MAKE READY 500,000 MEN TO HELP FRANCE, 


Mr. Demetrius C. Boulger declares.that Germany 


is girding up her loins to crush France whilst Russia is too 
crippled to come to her aid, and before the British people fully 
arouses itself to the necessity perhaps of sending half a million 
men to support the French at Chalons. 

The Belgians mostly fear that in any war the temptation to 
the French. to move down the Meuse Valley and secure a fair 
field for offensive operations from Liége may prove irresistible. 
The dominant wish now is to keep out the French instead of the 
Germans, as in 1870 and 1875. This desire is increased by the 
conviction that whilst a treaty with Germany would deter the 
French from crossing the frontier, a similar arrangement with 
France would not restrain the Germans, and might very probably 
impel them to commence an invasion, 

There are, however, many well-informed persons who are 
convinced that a secret treaty was concluded, seventeen or 
eighteen years ago, between these neighbours as a consequence 
of the belief referred to that England might no longer be 
implicitly trusted. 

How, then, can England act expeditiously and effectually for 
the preservation of peace? There is one course that, if taken 
promptly, may ensure it, and our influence, properly exercised, 
might avail to secure its adoption. The ce of Europe may 
be saved, not in Paris or London, but in Vienna. The 
restraining influence of the Austrian Emperor may effect what 
no other agency could accomplish. The essential preliminary 
for any action by Austria would have to be an assurance from 
this country that it would not swerve a hair’s breadth from its 
determination to stand by France and all those who sought to 
restrain the German Emperor by word and deed, 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND IN WORLD-POLITICS. 
A GERMAN Pan-ISLAMISM. 


In Za Revue, of June 1st, Alexandre Ular has a 


’ long article on the subject of German World-Politics 
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and the Mussulman World, in which he sets forth 
the German idea of World-Politics, and especially a 
German Pan-Islamism. 

THE CINDERELLA OF EUROPE, 


The World-Politics of the Great Powers, to which 
humanity already owes four immoral and bloody wars, 
is, he says, a German invention, if not of the thing, at 
any rate of the name. By its nature it is the most 
dangerous sport. To conceal her antipathies and the 
idea of conquest which dominate her, Germany volun- 
tarily poses as the Cinderella of Europe, pretending 
that she is lamentably frustrated on every occasion in 
her efforts “to develop naturally” by her crabbed 
neighbours, whereas all she aspires to is “a little spot 
under the sun,” a place, however, where her happy 
rivals—notably England and France—are already in 
proud possession. 

Is the world big enough for two Englands? In this 
simple question is resolved the problem before 
Germany, and it is this general idea, this conviction 
that, sooner or later, the world will prove too little for 
two Englands, which must be borne in mind in con- 
sidering Germany’s World-Politics in its present pacific 
and economic form. What Germany is endeavouring 
to do is to create her “Indian Empire” in China and 
her “ Egypt” in Mesopotamia. 

THE PROTECTOR OF THE FAITHFUL. 

The power of the British from Cairo to Delhi, con- 
tinues M. Ular, rests entirely on the more or less 
amicable relations of Britain with the Mussulman 
world, and the consolidation of the immense British 
Empire extending from the Sahara to the Himalayas 
can only be possible when England has induced the 
Mussulman world to accept her as her real protector. 
“The decline of the power of the Sultan is, therefore, to 
England’s interest, and, in consequence, it is stated 
England has clandestinely supported all the revolts 
and all the struggles for independence of the various 
peoples under the uneasy Turkish yoke. The risings 
which for years have made the Arabian peninsula the 
theatre of incessant wars give England to hope that 
one day the Holy Cities of Islam will be released 
from the rule of the Sultan. In view of this event 
England is accused of being engaged in the most 
astute intrigues to get the Khedive recognised as the 
protector of the Holy Cities, so that the Sultan may 
Jose what remains to him of his religious authority, to 
the profit of England, who would thus direct the 
Khedive. The realisation of such a scheme would 
indeed enable England to view with tranquillity the 
machinations of her rivals, and English influence in 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia would soon kill 
the glorious future of the German Empire with her 
plan to extend a commercial artery from Rotterdam 
to the Persian Gulf by way of Constantinople. 
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BRITISH AND GERMAN RIVALRY, 


Whether the Kaiser is in sympathy with the Sultan 
and his Government is doubtful, but the enormous 
advantage which friendly relations between Germany 
and Turkey would give the Teuton Empire over the 
Anglo-Saxon would be a sufficient excuse for the 
friendship of the Kaiser with the Sul‘an. But it must 
not be forgotten, it will be essential for the maritime 
route of Germany in the Eastern Mediterranean not 
to be absolutely at the mercy of her rivals. When 
the importance of this question has been admitted, it 
will be evident how inauspicious to the aspirations of 
German World-Politics is the intrusion of another 
Power than Germany even into the interior of 
Morocco. The Moroccan problem, in fact, is as 
great from the German point of view as the Turkish 
problem. ‘The real question at issue, however, is not 
Morocco, but Turkey, Egypt and India; not the 
Maghzen but Islam ; not Tangiers but the Mediter- 
ranean; not France and Germany, but the question 
of leadership pending between Germany and England. 

How incompatible are the dreams of the two 
Powers is qnly too manifest. England is fighting 
arduously against the aspirations of Germany in the 
Islamic world, and every day Germany sees the 
edifice of her dreams totter more disastrously. But 
she is protesting against her exclusion from Morocco, 
she is counselling the Sultan in Arabia, she is working 
for the unification of the Mussulman world, and she 
will rise against the English occupation of Kouéyt on 
the Persian Gulf. 





THE HOME RULE MOVEMENT IN ARABIA. 


A FORMER Consul, writing in Za Revue of June rst, 
has a note on the National Movement in Arabia and 
the decline of French influence in Asia Minor. 


AN ASIATIC ARAB EMPIRE, 


For some time the attention of the world has been 
attracted to a national Arab movement in Asia Minor, 
and a short time ago the Supreme Committee of the 
National Arab Party addressed a manifesto to the 
Arabs and the Foreign Powers declaring that it is 
now desirable for the Arabs to shake off the Turkish 
yoke and found an independent Arab Empire which 
should include all the Arab countries of Asia, extend- 
ing from the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates to 
the Isthmus of Suez, and from the Mediterranean to 
the Gulf of Oman. 

FRANCE’S OPPORTUNITY. 


The writer thinks this the psychological moment 
for the French to turn their thoughts to Arabia instead 
of choosing this very time to abandon almost entirely 
their religious protectorate in Asia Minor, thus leaving 
the field free to all other nations. France ought at 
once to endeavour to regain her influence in this part 
of the Mediterranean, where, he asserts, she has many 
friends and warm partisans, and a name universally 
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respected. It is not a question of war or armed 
conquest, but simple pacific penetration. 

Syria and Mesopotamia, he continues, are on the 
second route to India, and a few great canals in con- 
nection with the railways would make these countries 
remarkably prosperous. He feels certain that for 
years the Englisn have been intriguing in the Persian 
Gulf and in Arabia, but the policy of Lord Curzon 
does not seem to have met with favourable results. 
In the extreme hinterland of Aden the people, he is 
sure, would never accept British rule. 

HOW FRANCE LOST EGYPT. 

The principal organisers of the Arab Patriotic 
League are supposed to be in Europe, but it may 
safely be affirmed that the Arab National Party is in 
close relations with the Arabs of Asia Minor, and a 
happy moment has been chosen for issuing the mani- 
festo. Now is the time for France to act in Asia 
Minor and in Arabia. To-morrow it will be too late, 
and what happened in Egypt will be repeated in Asia. 
It is all very well to cry out against England’s action 
in Egypt; it was the abstention of France which 
forced England to act and reap the advantages of her 
action. France ought not to let Morocco hypnotise 
her. The monopolies and the markets in Arabia are 
reserved for the European States which will come to 
the aid of the Arab nation. England, no doubt, hopes 
to be remembered, but France has claims quite as 
good. Meanwhile, the French Catholic protectorate 
may pass into other hands, and the awakening of the 
Arab nation may bring disastrous consequences to 
France if she does not recognise the situation and 
endeavour to profit by it. 

THE MASSACRES OF CIVILISATION. 
THE EXTERMINATION OF THE NATIVE AUSTRALIANS. 

Captain H. V. Barcray, who for the last twenty- 
e'ght years has been employed in surveying Northern 
Australia, contributes to the Australasian Review of 
Reviews for May a very sad but very important paper 
describing the doom that has befallen the natives of 
the Northern Territory, north of the Macdonnell 
Range, in a fertile region capable of carrying thirty 
million sheep. 

THE ABORIGINES AS THEY WERE. 

Such is, Captain Barclay says— 
the country in which the Central aborigines have for untold 
generations resided, a bold, active, intelligent people, who may 
well be termed the Highlanders of Australia in comparison with 
the coastal tribes or those inhabiting iess favoured parts of the 
continent. Here they must have had happy hunting grounds 
indeed, until disturbed by the ever fatal advance of the white 
man, which seems certain to improve them off the face of 
the earth unless prompt steps are, taken to ameliorate the 
condition of the remaining remnant. Looking back a. quarter 
of a century, strong tribes existed where now there are but a 
few isolated, and too frequently childless families to be found, 
and, sad to relate, this unhappy state of affairs is co-existent 
with the advent of civilisation, in the diluted form in which it 
has percolated through to these far distant regions. 

No person having acquaintance with the Australian blacks in 
their native state can fail to be impressed bv their invariable 
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kindness to children. During my experience I have never seer 
a blow given, nor yet heard an angry word, and I am assured 
by many persons who have resided amongst them for years on 
the stations that this is ever the case. Surely an enviable trait 
in the character of these wild children of nature. 

; THE INVASION OF CIVILISATION. 

The cause of their rapid diminution and physical degeneration 
is undoubtedly due to their contact with the white man. 
Central Australia has been inundated by three distinct waves of 
‘‘civilisation” which have left their traces only too plainly behind. 
The first occurred during the construction of the overland tele- 
graph line, when the country in the vicinity of the line was 
overrun by an army of labourers, bullock-drivers, and camp 
followers, who appear to have worked their own sweet will so 
far as the aborigines were concern2d. 

The second advent of ‘‘ civilisation” came with what 
was known as ‘The Ruby Boom,” in 1887-88—a hetero- 
geneous mob of prospectors, navvies, runaway sailors, spielers, 
Afghan camel men, in short, all who could be tempted with the 
glittering prospect of realising speedy fortunes by the simple 
process of picking up precious stones in abundance. 

Lastly, the Arltunga gold boom in the Macdonnell Range 
caused a fresh influx of the adventurous, bringing in its train, as. 
usual, a large floating population, which, mushroom like, 
appears on these occasions to spring into being from nowhere, 
and to return whence it came with equal celerity. 

What could a mere handful do in the face of a floating popu- 
lation scattered broadcast over thousands of square miles, with- 
out means of communication other than arduous journeys with 
camel or horse? The consequence was unbridled licence and 
immorality, resulting in the communication of hereditary 
diseases to the aborigines, which spread in all directions amongst 
them, owing to their own laws compelling the men of each 
tribe to take their wives from certain others sufficiently removed 
in relationship. It is remarkable, and perhaps providential, that 
the native women now are usually barren. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 
The remnant can hardly be saved, although a few 
find employment on the farms, where— 


in some cases the women act as boundary riders also, and, I am: 
informed, do the work better than the men, being more careful. 
The official ‘‘ protectors of aborigines” have been unremitting 


in their efforts to improve the status of the people in their 


charge, and have been successful in abating many of the worst 
phases of the Aborigines question, but the means at their 
disposal are ridiculously small when it is remembered that the: 
aborigines are the real owners and possessors of the land. 

Captain Barclay suggests that— 
the Government should place a fair supply of rations, such as 
tea, sugar, flour, and good tobacco, at the disposal of the station 
representatives for distribution when, owing to shortage of water 
or food, they are reluctantly compelled to fall back on the 
resources of civilisation. 

The trifling cost might with propriety be defrayed by Govern- 
ment setting apart a reasonable proportion of the rental derived 
from the lands of the people whom they have ousted without 
recompense. 

Were this done, and every capable and willing white woman 
(and there are many such to be found in Central Australiay 
appointed a ‘‘ Protector of Aborigines,” armed with all the 
powers conferred by law, the existing abuses would sapidly 
disappear, and ‘‘ White Australia” no longer have cause to 
fear comments from the civilised world on the treatment 
accorded to their black fellow-countrymen—at least, so far as. 
Central Australia is concerned. 





THE Sunday at Home has an editorial on a Sunday in 
Madrid, with portraits of the Protestant pastors in that 
city ; a paper on Malta, “ The Land of the ‘ Barbarous 
People,’” who showed St. Paul “no little kindness” ; and 
one on the Canal-boat population in London, 
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» Ld 
WHY DELCASSE FELL? 
(1) By M. DE PRESSENSE. 

In the Mineteenth Century M. de Pressensé explains, 
from the French point of view, why M. Delcassé fell. 
He says :— 

What we cannot forgive in M. Delcassé is not to have known 
his mind, not to have chosen between a policy of friendly talk 
and a policy of silent indifference, and to have maladroitly given 
pretext and occasion to what we call in France a guerelle 
2 Allemand. When the crisis came, when Wilhelm the Second 
went to Fez and talked big, it was not.too late to put him in 
the wrong, to take back the interrupted method of negotiations, 
and to free the way to peaceful action in Moroc~o, 

M. Rouvier promised, first, the immediate rei +n to neutrality 
in Indo-Chinese waters, and we got it ; secondly, the immediate 
opening of friendly conversation with Germany ; but here he 
was, and we were too, baulked by the obstinacy of his colleague. 

I do not think English opinion would have tolerated for an 
hour a Minister who, without offering any denial, any explana- 
tion, any answer, before the only legitimate instance, Parlia- 
ment, after having left the head of the Government to save him 
by making specific promises in his name, should have imme- 
diately taken up his intrigues, should have put into use in a 
most dangerous crisis the force of inertia, and should have 
secretly got the tribe of officious journalists and of sympathetic 
correspondents to trumpet his greatness, to traduce the policy 
of his critics, and to serve his obstinacy. Time went by. No 
progress was made, The advocates of M. Delcassé proclaimed 
that it was all the fault of Wilhelm the Second, and everybody 
was tempted to believe it. All at once it was discovered that, 
while Germany without doubt brought ‘‘no milk of human 
kindness ” to sweeten the negotiations, it was M. Delcassé who 
deliberately persisted in keeping silent. 

A question was threatened in the House, it was put to him 
in the Cabinet. Brought to bay, he let the secret out. This 
small man was mad enough to lock serenely, even joyfully, on 
the fearful prospect of a great Continental war on such a pretext. 
Facts came out. It was proved that, not satisfied with im- 
perilling the peace of the world by putting under his feet the 
orders of Parliament and the instructions of his colleagues, he 
negotiated secretly with the Vatican at the time when relations 
were broken and when France was engaged in divorcing Church 
and State. 

Such unforgivable mistakes are surely sufficient reason for the 
dismissal of a politician. 

(2) How THE GERMANS REGARD It. 


Mr. Austen Harrison, the son of Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, who is Reuter’s Agent at Berlin, sends to 
the same Review the German view of the French 
Minister’s fall. He says :— 

M. Delcassé had ended by flouting Germany ; Morocco was 
about to become a French colony, America was pro-English, 
and the Spanish plans had proved abortive. England had quite 
recovered her position in the world. This was the plight of 
Germany when suddenly the collapse of Russia was revealed to 
Europe. With consummate skill the Emperor William gauged 
the situation, and acted accordingly. He went to Morocco. 
In one day he completely changed the whole military situation. 

For the plain fact is, German military opinion no longer fears 
France. Moreover, from the most martial people in Europe the 
French have become eminently industrious and peace-loving. 
Their fighting zest has gone. 

All this the German Emperor was fully aware of. He 
immediately began to browbeat France, who, it must be 
admitted, was in a very delicate position. Gradually the situa- 
tion grew worse. Germany continued silently arming, but still 
M. Delcassé showed no sign of relenting, and things rapidly 
drifted into a dangerous state of tension. The crisis came 
suddenly. About the time that the bride of the Crown Prince 
was making her state entry into Berlin, the German Government 
was Officially informed of certain movements of French troops 
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near the frontier ; regiments had been brought up to their full 
strength, and officers’ leave had been stopped. The reply of 
Germany was practically an ultimatum. For a couple of days the 
situation was really critical. Germany demanded that the 
massing of troops on the frontier should cease, or it would be 
regarded as an unfriendly act ; and to her great relief the long- 
wished-for reply was ultimately flashed across the wires. M. 
Delcassé was to retire. All immediate danger was averted. 
Count Biilow was elevated to the dignity of Prince, and by 
sacrificing M. Delcassé France proclaimed to the world her 
peaceful proclivities. 

For the continuance of M. Delcassé in office would have 
forced France to face the eventuality of war with Germany, 
who, whether bluffing (as some suppose) or not, gave France 
clearly to understand that further evasion on her part to enter 
into negotiations with Germany regarding Morocco. would 
jeopardise the peace of Europe. And so France decided to 
meet Germany half-way. ‘That is the reason and the meaning 
of M. Delcasse’s fall. 





THE HOHENZOLLERN WORLD-EMPIRE. 
THE OVERLORDSHIP OF GERMANY. 

THE ecstasies with which our Jingoes hailed the 
defeat of Russia are proving shortlived. That the 
effacement of Russia means the ascendency of Ger- 
many has been rudely brought home to many of then 
by the dismissal of M. Delcassé at the bidding of the 
Kaiser. Dr. Dillon, in the Contemporary, moralises 
upon the consequences of the paramountcy of Ger- 
many more suo. He is bitter and sarcastic, but there 
is the usual substratum of truth in what he says. Dr. 
Dillon tells us quite frankly :— 

The effective barrier to Germany’s policy of aggression has 
been swept away, and with it one of the mainstays of the world’s 
peace. And to remedy that state of things ought to be the 
primary aim of our foreign policy in the present and in the 
future. The Hohenzollern World Empire is no longer a mere 
dream. Politicians note with amazem_nt how suddenly that 
ambitious aim, long scoffed at as chimerical, has come to be 
reckoned with as one of the contingencies of the near future. 

Europe will henceforward be policed and watched over by 
Germany, and the only contribution she will expect from her 
protégés is that they shall adjust their foreign policy to her 
interests, which are, of course, those of peace. But what they 
must be prepared for is the intermeddling in every international 
and even purely national question, not merely of the German 
Kaiser or his Government, whom we are wont to look upon as 
lovers of peace, but also of the Prussian War Party whose aims 
the Kaiser and his Government are said to disavow, deprecate 
and act upon. 

If one may judge by the present temper of the French 
Chamber, henceforth no Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
will be tolerated in France whose policy or person is disagree- 
able to the German Kaiser, the German Chancellor, or the 
German War Party. 

Whenever the differences between France and Germany are 
settled, and they will probably be solved diplomatically by the 
representatives of the two interested Powers, Southern Morocco 
will, it is alleged, be ear-marked for the Fatherland. 

It is more difficult to remove Germany’s grievance 
against England. For— 
the main interest of Germany was, is, and will be, the per- 
petuation of the immemorial feud between England and France. 
To end that once for all would be to do Germany a permanent 
and a vital injury. That, it is affirmed, is the standpoint of the 
Kaiser’s Government. 

Our Jingoes, in short, have exchanged the rule of 
the Russian King Log for that of the German King 
Stork, and we wish them joy of their bargain. 
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NEW ZEALAND AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 
By an Ex-GOveRNoR. 

Tue Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute for 
June prints the Earl of Ranfurly’s paper on this 
subject, which, although there is nothing very new 
or striking in it, nevertheless presents the best and 
most up-to-date summary of the past history and 
present conditions of the Colony that has yet appeared. 
New Zealand moves so fast, and its experimental 
legislation so alters affairs there, that it needs to be 
written up afresh every year or two. Lord Ranfurly, 
certainly one of the most successful and popular 
Governtrs the Colony has had, touched very little on 
anything but hard, demonstrable facts in his paper. 
During his seven years’ administration, which ended 
last year, trade increased continuously and steadily. 
In every respect they were years of fatness. Tonnage 
of vessels entering the ports rose from 687,000 to 
1,100,000, and that of vessels clearing at the ports 
rose even more in proportion. Bank deposits rose 
from £14,290,000 to £19,000,000, and those in 
savings banks (Government and other) from 5} to 
8: millions :— 

Lean years (says Lord Ranfurly) may come, ‘but so far 
there appear no signs of bad times. The Colonists are extend- 
ing the range of their industries, creating new ones or developing 
old ones which had received too little attention. The increase 
in the total value of exports is due not only to the wool and 
frozen meat trade, but also to industries of recent origin or of 
recent development in the islands, the dairy industry being one 
of the principal assets in this respect. In old times, when wool 
alone was the export, a fall meant disaster; now New Zealand 
is not dependent on the one commodity, 

The Government not only owns but works the railways, 
telegraphs, and telephones; it owns wide tracts of land ; 
purchases compulsorily, if necessary, large estates, cuts them 
up inte small holdings, and grants leases in perpetuity to 
settlers, to whom it will also lend money at low interest. Life 
assurance is within the scope of its energy, and about half the 
assurance business of the Colony is effected through Government 
agents. A Tourist Department is maintained with offices at the 
principal centres, where the sportsman may learn on the best 
authority and without cost the most suitable spots for fishing, 
shooting, or stalking ; this department has several hotels, which 
have been erected and opened for the benefit of the traveller. 

By way of more closely uniting New Zealand to 
the mother-country, Lord Ranfurly suggests, not 
preferential tariffs, but wider and better teaching of 
history—a system of lectures on the empire and the 
men who have made it, suitable for boys and girls of 
fifteen or sixteen. 

In the discussion on the paper, Mr. T. A. Coghlan 
called attention to the “extraordinary position” that 
in twelve years New Zealand had paid off debts to 
outside investors (the everlasting “ living-on-borrowed- 
capital” argument of those who wish to discredit the 
Colony) to such an extent that borrowed money is 
now but an insignificant part of the country’s accumu- 
lated wealth. While this repayment was going on, 
the value of property increased 50 per cent., that is, 
from 150 to 222 millions, “ This achievement,” con- 
cluded Mr, Coghlan, “is a notable one for a popu- 
lation whose numbers are stiil considerably short of a 
million,” 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR LEGISLATION. 


THE most important article in the Correspondant of 


June is one in which Léon Polier studies the question 
of Internationai Protection of Labour down to the 
Berne Conference. 

The writer thinks the idea of international protec- 
tion of workers is in a fair way to be realised, Last 
year France and Italy signed the first labour treaty, 
and the recent Berne Conference of delegates from 
the leading nations with a view to make more uniform 
all national labour legislation is another step in the 
right direction. The writer endeavours to show what 
has already been done, what is going to be done, and 
what may be expected in the future from such a 
movement. 


A WORKING MAN’S INITIATIVE. 


Logically, the first appeal in favour of an inter- 
national agreement for the protection of labour ought, 
he says, to have come from England, for it was here 
that the first factory legislation was organised. The 
first to move in the matter was a French workman, 
Daniel Legrand, who in 1841 pleaded: for an inter- 
national conference. His request was unheeded, and 
in 1857 he appealed to the Cabinets of Berlin, 
Vienna, St. Petersburg, Paris, and Turin. He 
said :— 

An international law dealing with industrial labour is the 
only possible solution of the great social problem of giving to 
the working class the moral and material benefits desirable, and 
this in such a way that the workers shall not suffer thereby or 
competition among the worker of these countries be in any way 
injured. 

SWITZERLAND TAKING THE LEAD, 


Meanwhile others had taken up the question. In 
1855 two Swiss cantons, Glaris and Zurich, saw the 
necessity of a uniform system of factory legislation in 
the chief industrial States of Europe. For a time, 
however, they would be satisfied with intercantonal 
legislation in Switzerland alone. Modest as this pro- 
posal seems, it took over twenty years to put it into 
execution, and it was not till 1878 that a federal 
regulation of factories was established. 


THE KAISER’S CONFERENCE. 


Nevertheless, the idea continued to grow, Switzer- 
land still playing a leading part. In 1890 the date of 
an international conference to be held at Berne was 
fixed, when suddenly the German Emperor issued his 
famous manifestoes, making his own the Swiss pro- 
posal, and inviting Switzerland to take part in a 
conference, after having received from her an invita- 
tion in the same sense previously. The Berlin Con- 
ference had a tremendous programme, and as a 
practical result various reforms were described as 
“desirable.” Later, congresses were held at Zurich 
and Brussels in 1897, and at Paris in 1900, and an 
International Association for the Legal Protection of 
Labour, as well as an International Bureau at Bale, 
was finally founded. The Association, adds the 
writer, is due to private initiative. 
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“THE SPOILS OF OFFICE.” 

Tuis is the title of an entertaining paper by Mr. 
Michael MacDonagh in Longman’s Magazine for July. 
The spoils of office, he asserts, do not account for 
Governments of to-day clinging tenaciously to power ; 
salaries are still the same as in 1831,.when the present 
salaries of Ministers were fixed. Responsibilities, 
however, have immensely increased, and are likely 
to continue increasing. , 

There are sixty-two political offices, with total 
salaries of £158,581 a year. The highest salary is 
£,5,000, but only seven of the sixty-two posts com- 
mand it. The others range as low as £334 a year. 

The Prime Minister receives no salary as Prime 
Minister, his position being unrecognised by statute 
law. But he usually holds some other State office, 
with nominal duties, but having a salary, generally 
that of First Lord of the Treasury, which has a salary 
45,000 and an official residence in Downing 
Street. Lord Salisbury made a new departure in 
being Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs as well 
as Prime Minister; but Mr. MacDonagh thinks it 
unlikely that such herculean labours will ever be 
undertaken again. 

Then there are the Junior Lords of the Treasury, 
whose duties were once wittily defined as “to be 
always at St. Stephen’s, to keep a house, and to cheer 
the Ministers.” The Chief Whip’s is also a post 
unknown to the law ; therefore he usually fills a sine- 
cure post, “ Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury,” 
drawing £2,000 a year. 

One of the busiest Ministers receives but a moderate 
salary—the President of the Board of Trade, who 
receives £2,000 a year. But probably his depart- 
ment will be reorganised, and a Minister of Commerce 
appointed, at £5,000 a year, a Secretary of State’s 
salary. Another busy Minister is the President of 
of the Local Government Board, getting £2,000 a 
year. The Chief Secretary for Ireland, the most hard- 
worked Minister, perhaps, in the Administration gets 
£4425, the corresponding official for Scotland 
receiving only £2,000, but having infinitely less worry 
and work. Mr. George Wyndham, when he was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, told the House that owing to 
the exacting demands of Ireland on his time he had 
had no holiday for six years. The most highly paid 
office in the Administration, however, is that of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, the salary being £20,000, with 
an allowance of well on for another £3,000, an 
official residence in the Phoenix Park, and apartments 
in Dublin Castle. 

The three sinecure posts are those of Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, Lord Privy Seal, and Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, all at £2,000. The 
duties attached to the Royal Household officials are 
always more ceremonial than exacting. The Master 
of the Horse receives £2,500 ; the Master of the Buck- 
hounds, at £1,500, has been recently abolished ; each 
of the seven Lords in Waiting has £702 a year; and 
the Mistress of the Robes, generally a duchess, £500. 
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The one unpaid Minister is he who has to pay the 
rest—the Paymaster-General. 

Besides these salaries, there are the pensions, rang- 
ing from a first-class pension of £2,000 down to 
£800, besides the ex-Lord Chancellor’s pension of 
45,000, and certain others. Gladstone, during his 
last term of office, was anxious to abolish all these 
political pensions, but was deterred from doing so by 
the reminder that it would be ungracious to cut off 
benefactions when the bestowal of them was passing 
from him, though he had used them freely while that 
bestowal was within his reach. 

At present Mr. MacDonagh says that two opposite 
tendencies may be observed in the conduct of national 
affairs. We insist that the public service is discharged 
as cheaply as possible, for it is to be done efficiently ; 
and we constantly clamour for the enlargement of the 
sphere of State activity. 

Gladstone was a most economical Minister, but, he 
said, “I had rather take my official money than any- 
thing I receive from land, for I know I have earned 
every penny of it.” John Bright, on the other hand, 
felt a kind of shamefaced compunction when the 
cheque for his official salary was paid. Generally 
speaking, Mr. MacDonagh insists that if Ministers 
cling to office in times of party stress, it is not because 
of the emoluments of office. 


A DESIGNER OF GREAT GARDENS. 


THE most generally interesting paper in Scribner’s 
Magazine, which, by the way, is beautifully illustrated, 
is on the great French designer of gardens, Le Notre, 
illustrated by views among the terraces and parterres 
of Chantilly, Vaux-le-Vicomte, Versailles and other 
gardens attributed to this famous contemporary of Le 
Grand Monarque. The Tuileries Gardens in their 
present form were laid out by Le Notre ; and remains 
of his work are to be seen in the famous terrace at 
St. Germain. A characteristic of his work was the 
parterre de broderie—that is, beds filled with coloured 
sands and earths, all the year through, instead of the 
natural colours of flowerS during a part of the year 
only. The writer concludes her article as follows :— 


Although Le Nétre’s life was a long and a busy one, he could 
not possibly have designed all the gardens with which his name 
is now associated, more or less correctly. The list is an 
astounding one, ranging as it does from Aranjuez and La 
Granja in Spain to Wilhelmshéhe and Oranienbourg in Ger- 
many ; from the Villas Albani and Pamphili in Rome to 
Hampton Court and Kensington Gardens in England. But 
directly or indirectly he is responsible for the spirit of all these 
designs, as he created a school of outdoor art, which, modified 
and adapted to suit various conditions ant climates, spread over 
the civilised world, and is the foundation of all the landscape 
art of to-day. It was he who first’released gardens from their 
medizeval swaddling clothes, widened their narrow borders, did 
away with their childish decorations of fantastically clipped 
trees, and made them instead dignified parts of a splendid 
whole. To some people his gardens do not now seem attrac- 
tive, on account of what is called their severity and coldness, 
but we must remember that they were entirely appropriate to 
the places for which they were designed, and perfectly fitted for 
their uses, and are consequently artistically admirable, 
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RAILWAY TOWNS. 

In the Windsor Magazine for July Mr. Charles 
Grinling’s article on this subject gives many facts not 
generally realised. In England the best known rail- 
way town is probably Swindon, where are. situated 
the Great Western Railway locomotive, waggon and 
carriage works—sixty years ago a mere village, now a 
corporate town'of 50,000 inhabitants, 13,000 of whom 
are directly employed by the G.W.R. Company, who 
pay wages at this, their chief centre, amounting to 
£16,000 a week. Everyone has heard of the G.W.R. 
Swindon Mechanics’ Institute, whose newspaper read- 
ing-room Mr. Grinling considers probably the best of 
its kind in the country. 

THE G.W. CAPITAL. 

Everyone has also heard of the G.W.R. Swindon 
employés’ annual trip, which usually takes place in 
July, and “ is the biggest thing in the way of excursions 
done in this country ” :— 

By the generosity of the railway company, there are free trains 
in all directions, and everybody who can possibly leave home 
joins in the trip. Last year no less than 23,145 persons took 
part—13,401 adults and 9,744 children. There were three 
trains to Weston-super-Mare, five trains to Weymouth, three 
trains to London, one train to Winchester, one train to Birken- 
head wié Worcester and Chester, and another to Manchester wd 
Birmingham and Crewe, three trains to South Wales, and four 
trains to Exeter, Newton Abbot, and Plymouth, making a total 
of twenty-one special trains in all leaving Swindon between 
4 a.m. and 7 a.m, on that eventful July morning. Some of the 
passengers returned the same day, others stayed away as long as 
a week, and all travelled free, provided they conformed to the 
regulations and used only the trains specified in the programme. 

There is also an enormous children’s féfe given by 
the railway company in the park which they presented 
to Swindon. A small admission charge is usually 
made for this, but the company provides cake to the 
amount of three tons and other refreshments free. 

THE L.N.W. TRIO, 

The London and North-Western Company has 
three centres, or “railway towns”—at Crewe for 
locomotive and steel works ; at Wolverton, Bucks, for 
carriage works ; and at Earlestown, Lancashire, for 
waggon shops., Crewe in 1846 numbered only a few 
hundreds ; now it is over fifty thousand. ‘The Crewe 
Mechanics’ Institution is well known, and the London 
and North-Western directors recently pravided a fine 
electrical engineering laboratory. Hospitals and dis- 
pensaries are also part of the activities of the great 
English railway companies for the benefit of their 
employés, to say nothing of savings banks. The 
London and North-Western Savings Bank, for in- 
stance, pays 3} per cent. on sums up to £500, and 
2} per cent. on sums over that amount, besides 
receiving deposits so small as one shilling. 

SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL CENTRES. 

Educational and social institutes similar to the ones already 
described are to be found at Wolverton and Earlestown 
(London and North-Western Railway), at Derby (Midland), at 
Stratford (Great Eastern), at Eastleigh and Nine Elms (London 
and South-Western), at Horwich (Lancashire and Yorkshire), 
and elsewhere. An interesting feature in connection with the 
Great Easteru Works at Stratford is the provision of a dormi- 
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tory for the use of drivers and firemen who have come from a 
distance and require rest before returning to their engines. This 
dormitory, which is lighted throughout by electricity, is capable 
of accommodating, in separate cubicles, fifty men at one time, 
and it has had over 245,000 bed-occupants up to the time of 
writing. There are also bath-rooms, a smoking and reading- 
room, dining-room, ,kitchen, and clothes-drying-room. Mess- 
rooms, it should be stated, are provided at all large railway 
works, where the men can get their midday meal cooked and 
eat it in comfort. 


BACK TO PHE COUNTRY. 

Eastleigh, the London and South Western centre, 
is one of the youngest railway towns ; and when this 
company has transferred all its stock from Nine Elms 
to the country, the Great Eastern will be the only 
large railway company with its plant works near 
London, and even these works, Mr. Grinling thinks, 
must soon be removed from Stratford to a country 
centre. The G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution at Strat- 
ford is one of the best in the country. 





THE CRY FOR CANALS. 


In the Economic Journal for June Mr. W. M. 
Acworth takes up the proposals, carried in a large 
number of Chambers of. Commerce, urging the 
Government to take over the canals and to work 
them in the public interest. He says that in these 
discussions the fundamental question whether railway 
or canal has the lower cost of carriage is overlooked. 
He maintains that the evidence shows that there is 
no traffic which can be carried on a barge canal as 
economically as on a railway. ‘To spend money on 
canals implies an economic waste. As a commercial 
undertaking a canal cannot compete with a railway. 
Against the common charge that canals have been 
strangled by the railway companies, the writer says that 
in all cases known to him it was not the railway com- 
panies which sought to buy but the canal companies 
which insisted on being bought. In cases where railway 
companies own both railway and canal, they would 
surely not leave the canals unworked if they could make 
a. profit out of them. Against the precedent of French 
and German canals, traffic on which is vastly increas- 
ing, Mr. Acworth says that in those countries the 
trader pays only the actual cost of carriage. The 
Government receives no interest for its scores of 
millions of capital, and it spends out of the general 
taxation millions annually on canal maintenance. In 
the United States, however, he boldly says that 
economic forces having had free play, canals are not 
only dead, but buried, and no one is left to lament 
their death. A first-class barge canal, he avers, is 
not cheaper to construct than a first-class railway. 
A railway train costs ten times as much as a canal 
barge, but it does ten times as much work in the year. 
The railway is not impeded by want of water in 
summer, or frost in winter, or lock and bank repairs. 
A new railway means new facilities of all kinds. A 
new canal means only slow merchandise traffic. This 
is the economic case against canals, and he hopes 
that it may be answered before any action is taken. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


SOME SOCIAL REFORMS. 
By Sir OLiverR LODGE. 


THE Contemporary Review publishes as its first 
article Sir Oliver Lodge’s presidential address de- 
livered to the Social and Political Education League 
last May. It is a little diffuse at the beginning, but 
it contains good stuft. Sir Oliver Lodge is hopeful. 
He declares that— 


Never were all classes so permeated by the spirit, not the 
phrases, but the essential spirit, of brotherhood and co-opera- 
tion ; never was there such universal recognition of the beauty 
of the spirit of real and vital Christianity, far above the differ- 
ences and dogmas of the sects. 

CONQUER YOUR ENVIRONMENT. 

Sir Oliver’s starting-point is that man must be 
master of his fate :— 

What we have to teach, throughout, is that in no sort of way 
is man to be the slave of his environment. No longer is he to 
adapt himself to surrounding circumstances, changing colour 
with them as do the insects and plants. It is not himself which 
is to suit the environment, but he is to make the environment 
suithim. This is the one irrefragable doctrine that must be 
hammered into the ears of this generation till they realise its 
truth and accept it. To maintain that the grimy and soul- 
destroying wretchedness of human outcasts, that death by 
starvation and the transmission of disease by ignorance and dirt 
and sin—to maintain that these are permanently decreed Divine 
ordinances, otherwise than as the necessary outcome of neglect 
and mismanagement, is essential blasphemy. 

THE LAW OF INHERITANCE, 

There is another matter that may have to be considered some 
day—viz., the law of inheritance ; whereby a person can acquire 
acompetence and live luxuriously without necessarily doing a 
stroke of work of any kind all his life. It is not an easy problem 
how to regulate inheritance, indeed it is a supremely difficult 
one ; but the idea that life is intolerable without some inherited 
background or cushion of property, the idea that people may 
live without working and yet without disgrace, is responsible for 
much incompetence and some misery. All should have leisure, 
but then also all should work. No one should be idle, com- 
pletely idle, save on pain of starvation or the disciplinary drill of 
prison. 

THE OWNERSHIP OF LAND. 

I cannot help thinking that the custom of allowing absolute 
ownership of land to individuals, instead pf to communities, is 
responsible fora good deal. To me it is somewhat surprising 
that it is quite legal and ordinary for a person to be able to sell 
a portion of England for his own behoof. If ownership of land 
is permitted by law, the owner should be a trustee, not a 
parasite. 

POOR LAW REFORM. 

The great social organisations called workhouses and gaols 
might be manufactories of human beings, hospitals, as it were, 
for the ills and warpings, not of body, but of mind and 
character, receptacles for refuse and converters of it into man- 
hood and womanhood. Workhouses should not only be insti- 
tutions for maintaining the impotent and aged in fair comfort, 
as at present, but also for dealing efficiently with the able- 
bodied of weak character; and so try to convert it into an 
instrument of instruction and discipline and organisation for 
those mental and moral invalids who are unable or unwilling 
to organise their own lives. Why should Society set upon 
weak people and try to crush them into hopelessness and 
rebellion? By placing the people on land, on unreclaimed or 
unfertile land calling out for labour, under skilled supervision, 
they might, I believe, be made self-supporting before long. 

THE REFORMATION OF CRIMINALS. 

Whatever may be the case with paupers, concerning the 

criminal class I am perfectly certain we are doing wrong. We 
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are seeking to punish, not to educate, stimulate, reform. 
Punishment is not our function. We think it is, but it is not. 
Prisoners should be put under industrial conditions, and should 
be organised into useful members of Society. Nor do I believe 
that the trade-union leaders would object to this, if it were 
properly presented to them, any more than they object to even- 
ing technical rate-aided schools, municipal educational in- 
stitutions, and other machinery for swelling the ranks of the 
competent and the trained and the respected artisan. 


HOW MONEY-LENDERS CAN EVADE THE LAW. 

In an article on Working-Class Money-Lenders, in 
Chambers’s Journal for July, Mr. William Diack 
shows how usurers can manage to evade the law, the 
female money-lender.being quite as successful as the 
male. The following case occurred at Liverpool :— 

The worthy dame in question was a fishmonger. One of the 
conditions on which she lent money was that the applicant for 
a shilling loan was compelled to take also a shilling’s worth of 
fish, thus owing the money-lender two shillings. The actual 
value of the fish received, however, never exceeded eightpence 
or ninepence, while, if quality was taken into account, they 
were seldom worth so much. 

If a loan was applied for on Friday, and the applicant did 
not want fish, the money was given on condition that it was 
paid back at the rate of one shilling and twopence per shilling 
on the following day. On all other days, however, the 
borrower was always compelled to take the fish, which, accord- 
ing to one statement made at a public inquest, “‘ were sometimes 
so bad that they had to be thrown away.” 

Here, it will be observed, the exorbitant profit on the fish 
takes the place of interest. In a legal sense, the money was 
lent without fee or reward, but the victims of the system knew 
well that, by being compelled to pay an oppressive price for fish 
that they did not want, the money-lender received a substantial 
return on the various sums which she advanced. 





THE BROWNING BETHANY HOMES. 

FIVE days last month brought much unsought and 
unexpected good to the Robert Browning Settlement, 
Walworth. The proposals of the Cambridge University 
Free Church Union to enter into co-operation with the 
Settlement in the service of Walworth were heartily 
accepted. A number of Cambridge men are now in 
residence, and are being most heartily welcomed by the 
people of Walworth. On the same day an offer made 
by the Slade Trustees (kinsfolk of the founder of the 
Slade Lectureship of Art and the Slade Scholarships at 
Oxford and Cambridge) of a twenty-one years’ lease at a 
nominal rental of a newly-built Working Men’s Club at 
Brixton, with a substantial sum towards its furnishing, 
was also accepted by the Settlement, which undertakes 
the conduct of the club. 

Three days after, a promise was received of £1,000 for 
the provision of six cottage homes for aged single women, 
to be called the Browning Bethany Homes. The same 
afternoon a friend, hearing of this promise, offered the 
free gift of a site for ten such cottages in a beautiful and 
salubrious region of Surrey. There will thus be four 
sites awaiting cottages as yet unprovided. Are there no 
readers of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS who would like to 
supply one or more of these cottages? What more 
beautiful way of showing respect to aged father or mother 
than by erecting a cottage to their memory which shall 
bear their name, and be a home for the declining years 
of the aged poor? Donations for this purpose will be 
gladly received by the Warden, F. HERBERT STEAD, 
Browning Settlement, Walworth, S.E. 
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THE SCIENCE OF EMPLOYMENT. 


UNDER the heading, “The Search for Men,” Mr. 
H. J. Hapgood details in Harper's the pains and 
methods taken by employers to secure the right kind 
of managers. These methods are so carefully con- 
sidered and carried out as to constitute something of 
the nature of a science. The three types of ability 
most in demand are the ability to organise, direct and 
manage, the ability to create new markets, and the 
ability to supervise detail work and to invent devices 
for saving labour and time. The business world is 
seeking for men who can achieve results :— 

The keen competition among employers for high-grade men 
is shown by the frequent changes that are always being made in 
responsible positions. No sooner doeS’ a man make a satis- 
factory record than rival employers begin bidding for his ser- 
vices. The market value of such men has risen with the 
demand. . . . It is a common expression among large em- 
ployers : ‘I would rather pay 10,000 dols. than 1,000 dols. to 
a man,” and they mean it. . . . The question of salary becomes 
a secondary consideration when employers see the man that they 
want, 


The most successful of the large companies no 
longer leave the securing of employés to chance :— 


The heads of a number of large corporations say that they 
give more attention to surrounding themselves with the proper 
kind of men than to any other of their numerous duties. Many 
companies maintain at considerable expense employment depart- 
ments, whose duties are to watch for and employ high-grade 
men. ‘These departments keep an elaborate card-system record 
of all the men who were ever in the employ of the company, 
and of all men who apply for positions, and also in some cases 
a complete concise record of the earning ability and salaries paid 
to men in the employ of competitors. The successful general 
manager knows through this department where the most capable 
men in all lines of work are to be found, and what it will cost 
to secure them when they are needed. Several agencies have 
sprung up within the last few years that make a business of this 
very work of keeping in touch with the available material in all 
lines of work, and claim to be able to supply, at any time, ‘‘ the 
right man for the right place.” Many large concerns, with a 
far-seeing policy, are now employing every year a fixed number 
of college, university, or technical-school graduates, taking 
young men of good education and teaching them every detail of 
the business, and developing them into the type of managers 
that they will need five or ten years hence. 


Still more significant is this fact :— 


Some successful firms have a private ledger in which is kept 
a record of every man, and every dollar that is received by the 
company is credited to the account of the man who earned it, 
so that the non-money earners can be promptly picked out and 
discharged, and the valuable men retained, with proportionate 
increases of salary. 


It would be interesting to know what the relation 
of the amount earned by each employé is to the 
amount actually paid him. The writer concludes :— 


As stated above, however, the demand for exceptionally good 
men is always greater than the supply. To satisfy this demand 
schools of commerce. and special courses have been established 
in many of our great universities, Schools of practical teaching 
have been instituted by the big insurance companies and other 
large corporatiogs, and every effort is being made to hasten the 
growth and development of men who can step into the respon- 
sible positions. 

Never in the world’s history has there been such a demand for 
ability as there is to-day. 
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‘*NAUSEATED WITH GOLD.” 
Tue EFrect oF THE NEw GoLp SHIP, 


“THE world is not only going to be saturated with 
gold, it is going to be nauseated.” This startling 
annguncement occurs in a paper on “ Gold Ships and 
their Cargoes,” which Alexander Del Mar contributes 
to the Hngineering Magazine. The writer prophesies 
that as ten years ago the world’s annual yield of gold 
was half a million dollars per diem and to-day it is a 
million, within the next ten years it will be two 
millions. This is to be the result of the new 
machine. He observes that gold is the most wide'y 
diffused of all the metals, and that wherever there are 
or have been goldfields the new dredge will be at 
work. He thus explains this wonderful invention, 
which is beginning to move over the abandoned 
placers of California, and in a few years will move 
over the placers of Siberia, Brazil, and Peru, to gather 
up their wealth :— 

The Gold Ship is a dredge, which floats in a pond of its own 
making, a pond which accompanies it wherever it chooses to go, 
and which enables it to move over the land in any direction. 
Thus imbued with volition, it advances to the point of attack, 
scoops up the gravel, subjects it on its decks to the action of 
rifles, undercurrents, and amalgamation—indeed, to any desired 
process, whether mechanical or chemical—and then, having 
exhausted it of its gold, casts the gravel behind, and keeps on 
advancing, until the field before it is sifted and treated from 
surface to bed rock. As the ground can be thoroughly tubed 
and sampled beforehand, this process lifts gold mining from the 
category of speculative enterprises to that of a manufacturing 
business. . . . Hand labour never touches the poorer portions 
of a placer, and from the richer portions it rarely succeeds 
in winning more than from a half to two-thirds of the gold ; 
whereas the dredge gets it all. If we include Spain and Egypt, 
which still abound in rich placer fields, to say that there are 
several thousand millions of golden cargo in sight awaiting the 
Gold Ships, is no extravagance. 

These dredges cost from 35,000 to 50,000 dollars 
each. No. 1 Gold Ship in California yielded a profit 
of about 128 per cent. on the entire capital invested. 
Gravel containing so little as 5 cents to the cubic 
yard will pay to work, and yield a sure profit of 33} 
per cent. 


IN PRAISE OF CRICKET. 


“Wuy I have played Cricket” is the subject of a 
symposium by some prominent men in the London 
Magazine for July. 

Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, the Colonial Secretary, believes 
that cricket and outdoor sports “ provide an admirable 
training for the battles of life.” Mr. John Burns says 
cricket is the only luxury which does not enervate. 

Colonel Rawson writes :— 

I know that if I have a job requiring pluck and dash, I choose 
a polo player ; one requiring quick initiative, a yachting man ; 
but for long, hammer-and tongs, patient, persevering work, / 
will take no one else but a cricketer in command. 

Major-General Baden- Powell warns young cricketers 
against overdoing games at the expense of more 
serious things in life. 
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THE WEIRD WELSH LIGHTS. 

THE EvipENceE oF Two Eve-WITNESSES. 
. THE following communication has been sent me by 
the Rev. Llewellyn Morgan, Congregational Minister 
of Harlech, in North Wales. It would be interesting 
to know whether the Society for Psychical Research 
has bestirred itself either to verify the facts or to sug- 
gest any explanation :— 

THE EVIDENCE OF THE REV. LLEWELLYN MORGAN, 

I can corroborate the report of the ‘“‘lights” seen in this 
neighbourhood, and which Mrs. Jones, Egryn, reports. I have 
been an eye-witness to these “lights” on more than one occa- 
sion. I must candidly confess when I heard of them first I did 
not believe ; but at last I had to believe my own eyes. Perhaps 
an instance or two besides what you have read in the papers may 
be of interest to your readers. Z 

One night in January on coming out of a prayer-meeting in 
the Congregational Chapel, half a dozen or more saw a strange 

henomenon—high up in the firmament a dazzling, white 
fight, like a triangle, appearing for a few seconds fixed in the 
same place, and disappearing. One of the party holds the first 
Open Scholarship in Science for three years at Aberystwyth 
University, and another was my wife. Yet I was not satisfied 
after hearing their testimony. But my turn came at last. I 
was one of five gazing at the two balls of fire near the same 
place where they appeared before—namely, between the 
railway and the shore. These two. balls of fire (which 
seemed about half a mile up in the firmament) consisted of 
more than one kind of light. The centre of each ball 
was white like an electric light. Encircling this was a deep 
red light emitting brilliant sparks. These two balls were 
coalescing into one large ball, illuminating the moor for a long 
distance, then as if vanishing from sight, but to reappear the 
second and third time for ten minutes or quarter of an hour. 
This took place abont 11.30 in the night. I happened to be 
with Mr, Beriah Evans, Carnarvon, on the night, repor‘s of 
which have been given to the world by Mr. Evans himself. 
I can testify to the truth of the report. 

The night on which I am going to relate my experience again 
was Saturday, March 25th, 1905, when Mrs. Jones, of Egryn, 
was conducting a service in a C. M. Chapel at Llanfair, 
a place about a mile and a half from Harlech, towards 
Barmouth. My wife and self went down that night specially to 
see if the light was accompanying Mrs, Jones. At Llanfair, 
9.15 p.m., on a very dark night, we saw two balls of fire 
ascending from one side of the chapel. After that we walked 
back and fro passing the chapel, and waited for nearly two 
hours without seeing any light near. But we saw it twice 
in the distance of Llanbedr; this time it appeared brilliant, 
ascending to the sky amongst the trees where the well- 
known Rev. Charles Edwards, R.C., lives, brother of the 
late Principal Charles Edwards, Bala. Distance from us about 
a mile. About 11 p.m., when the service Mrs. Jones was con- 
ducting was terminating, two balls ascended, exactly from the 
same place and of the same appearance as those we saw 
first. When Mrs, Jones’s carriage had just passed us on 
her way home, two brilliant lights tinged with blue appeared 
on the road within a yard of us. In a second afterwards 
another very large ball of the same colour, brilliantly tinged 
with blue light, appeared in a field on the right-hand, by going 
from Llanfair to Barmouth, between the railway and the sea. 
This appeared twice. These were so brilliant that we were 
dazed for a few seconds. I shall never forget this experience. 
Distance between us and these lights was about 150 to 200 yards, 
ascending a few yards above the ground ; and what is still more 
strange, in a few seconds after these disappeared another ball of 
brilliant light ascended from the woods where Rev. C. Edwards 
lives, and immediately afterwards, in a field on the right-hand 
to the main road, three balls of fire appeared to us from a 
distance, while two of them split up in several pieces, whilst the 
middle one remained unchanged. We returned home, having left 
this phenomenon in the sky, after watching for quarter of an hour. 
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Perhaps I should say that I had an intense desire this night to 
see the light for a special purpose. I prayed for it, not as an 
idle curiosity, but as a sign personally to me. Some would 
ridicule this idea, and say it was a mere coincidence. I will not 
quarrel with them. To me it was a direct answer. I have 
strong faith in prayer. 

On the following week after this experience I was taken ill 
for a few weeks, having contracted a bad cold this night in the 
damp air. It seems the lights were seen several times during 
the following fortnight. Mrs. Morgan saw it several times, 
along with others. One young man told me he could not 
make it out, as he had never seen any light similar to it. We 
see it often at Harlech. I have seen it reported that the lights 
appear only with Mrs. Jones, This is a mistake, because it is 
seen apart from Mrs. Jones. But it is only fair to say that 
no one had noticed it here before Mrs. Jones had been on her 
mission the first time—7.¢., last day of the previous year, 1904. 
It could be seen in the neighbourhood the following week, and 
ever since. So late as last weel: we have seen it. I have 
related what I haveseen personally. No one can do away with 
the light, but what is the cause I do not profess that I know. 

MRS. MORGAN’S TESTIMONY. 

I enclose the experience of Mrs. Morgan along with Mrs. Jones 
at Pwllheli. They were staying the night at West End, 
Pwllheli, with some friends. Their friends had seen strange 
lights since the revival broke out in January there, and very soon 
afterwards they heard about Mrs. Jones and her light. So they 
were very wishful to see Mrs. Jones and to hear her, and curious 
to see the lights mostly when Mrs. Jones was at Pwllheli. 

Wedresday, March 15th.—Mrs. Jones was conducting services 
there that evening. After service we went after supper toa 
sitting-room in the attic. Company from fifteen to eighteen. 
There were two windows to the room. We had no lights, 
We were singing mostly to pass the time, and watching to see 
the lights through the window. We waited for about an hour 
or so before we saw any. But what we saw first we were not 
satisfied. We wanted to see it plainer and nearer to us, as the 
friends at Pwllheli had seen it nearer, seeing the lights jumping 
to the roof of a little Methodist Chapel in West End, etc., so 
they knew where to look and show us. But presently we saw 
what they had never seen before. Wesaw two balls of fire, one 
red and the other lighter, jumping back and fro. Very soon 
afterwards we saw a cross of light. As soon as that came 
another cross jumped on the right side, another again on the left, 
so it was three crosses by now, the middle one standing still in 
the middle and the others moving back and fro, and dozens of 
the globe shape in the back of the crosses, some of them flying 
to the right-hand side of the middle cross till it had gone quite ~ 
red. I was very much frightened. I didn’t want to see any more. 
Very soon we departed, and I went to bed about four o’clock in 
the morning. Following night we went to Llanbedrog. We 
didn’t see any light before going to chapel, but after service I 
asked Mrs. Jones, ‘‘ Have you seen the light?” and she said, 
“© No.” It I don’t make a mistake, I think it was on the third 
lamp. ‘There was some little light flickering there, and Mrs. 
Jones said, “‘That’s the light.” Following night we were at 
Rhoslan. We didn’t see any light. Saturday I was returning 
home to Harlech, and Mrs. Jones to Egryn. That’s my expe- 
rience with Mrs. Jones. I have seen the lights heaps of times in 
different shapes, etc., but this Saturday, after our united prayer 
meeting, I saw a glorious light in the sky, Saturday, March 18th, 
like a cross. I and two Miss Griffiths next door, we stood at the 
front and watched it till it faded away, about ten minutes. They 
both went into their house, and one of them was rather nervous. 
In less than a couple of minutes we heard most beautiful singing, 
like a large choir with different voices. They heard it in their 
house, and I heard it in mine, and we three went to the front for 
the first, thinking that a prayer-meeting was being held in the 
street. We went to see; all was silent ; mostly the villagers in 
bed—it was half-past eleven. But ever since then I don’t feel 
nervous. What the lights are is more than we can say here. I 
will say, like my husband, they are here, and have been through 
the last month. We do not see them but very scarce now. My 
husband and myself saw it last night on the moor. 
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WOMEN ON THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT. 
By Mona CairD AND Lapy GROVE. 

THERE are two capital papers in defence of the 
woman’s movement in the Fortnightly Review, reply- 
ing to the recent pitiful performances of Lucas Malet 
and other women writers. 

“PRAY KNOCK ME DOWN AND TRAMPLE UPON ME 

Mrs. Caird, who entitles her paper “ The Duel of 
the Sexes,” remarks somewhat bitterly that— 

It is a curious and discouraging fact that the women who 
have profited most by the ‘‘woman’s movement,” those whose 
genius has enabled them to avail themselves to the full of the 
increased opportunities it would fain offer to all, have, nearly 
without exception, risen up to decry it and their sex with sin- 
gular rancour and contempt. . 

That is an exaggeration, although no doubt it was 
true of the late Queen. Mrs. Caird thinks it true of 
Mrs. Craigie, Lucas Malet, and Miss Robins, of 
whose “ Dark Lantern” she says :— 

It is a powerfully written modern version of the repellent old 
story of Patient Griselda, with the difference that the medieval 
ruffian is by many degrees less of a bully and a coward than his 
almost inconceivable twentieth-century prototype. Our old 
friend Rochester is a polished, delicately-refined person beside 
him! 

The popularity of this “pray knock me down and 
trample upon me” doctrine rouses the dark fear that 
emancipation may have come too late, that the servile 
nature in-bred for so many generations may have 
become so ingrained that the sex-slave hugs her 
chains, 

TWO TENDENCIES OF THE MODERN WOMAN. 

Mrs. Caird, however, plucks up her courage and 
Tecognises two remarkable features in the develop- 
ment of the modern woman:—-_—_ 

On the one hand we find the shrinking from the maternal 
function in varying degrees of intensity; on the other a 
desperate and overwhelming desire for it, quite regardless of 
the proprieties. 

The orthodox mother, who has no tenderness for 
any children except her own, is a prey to a blind 
animal instinct which is gradually being idealised :— 

Why may we not dare to imagine maternal love growing in 
the direction of the Auman, depending more and more on 
personality, less and less on the accident of bodily relationship ? 
May not the civilised woman come to love the chz/d rather than 
her own flesh and blood ; its soul rather than her se/f? 

Maternal love at present is a projection of self- 
love. The difference between a stepmother and a 
mother marks the difference which ought not to exist 
between a truly maternal love of the helpless child 

and a merely selfish love of her own child. 
AN INDIVIDUAL -LIFE FOR WOMEN. 


Mrs. Caird protests against the attempt to re- 
establish the old fetich to which has been sacrificed 
the individual life of the woman for the husband, the 
family, and the race, inflicting deep injuries on all 
three :— 


Happiness for men and women in close relationship it has 
rendered scarcely possible ; it has made of them strangers and 
secret enemies ; friendships between them it has so hampered 
and hunted that they have generally relinquished it in sheer dis- 
couragement ; love it has handcuffed and dragooned till the 


’?? 


wild thing has drooped and died, an old, old tragedy of how 
many a “‘happy home”! And as for the family and the race, 
they have shared in the misfortunes of their founders. 

In the good time that is coming we are to change 
all that. Already the finer psychic sense is aware of 
a spiritual union more ideal and divine than that of 
which the poets have dreamed. With which cryptic 
utterance | leave Mrs. Caird and turn to Lady Grove. 

Lapy GROVE ON NATuRE’s AFTERTHOUGHT. 

Lady Grove is a disciple of Professor Lester F. 
Ward, who proclaims that the male is a mere after- 
thought of Nature. Woman is the primary, the 
original sex, and therefore naturally and really the 
superior sex. She also swears by Mrs. Stetson’s 
“Woman and Economics,” and adopts the hercsy 
that the race is over-sexed. That may be true of 
the raw material; but of sex in its higher develop- 
ments it is the very reverse of truth. Woman has now 
awakened to a consciousness of the fact that her true 
mission, hitherto unconsciously pursued, is to humanise 
the male. Lady Grove speaks with no uncertain 
sound :— 

By desiring to maintain the subjection of women—a state 
incidental to racial progress established in order to raise tne 
male to a position of equality with the woman—these people are 
in very deed enemies to their own kind; moles crawling in 
benighted regions of their own making, unconscious of the 
beautiful world above and around them. ‘They are the fools 
who whisper in their hearts ‘‘ there is no God.” Who has not 
noticed that it is always the least virile and manly amongst the 
men who are so bent upon ‘‘ keeping women in their proper 
place”? 

QUANTITY VERSUS QUALITY IN CHILDREN, 

As for President Roosevelt’s insistence upon large 
families, Lady Grove asks :— 

Is not the quality rather than the quantity of children the 
thing to be aimed at? If, then, by improving women’s status 
the breed improves, as improve it must, is not this preferable 
to the ‘‘plenty” in their present very mixed condition? Has 
no one sufficient imagination to see in their mind’s eye a race 
that would be incapable of breeding this mass of ‘ undesirable 
aliens” who are tossed about from shore to shore, welcome 
nowhere, and a curse to themselves ? 


THE EXTRAVAGANT ECONOMY OF WOMEN. 

There is a third paper in the same Review, brightly 
written, but hardly of such serious import as the two 
others, entitled “The Extravagant Economy of 
Women,” by Mrs. John Lane. She says that “ it 
takes the great, splendid masculine spendthrifts in 
high places to glorify the world with treasures of 
priceless art.” Women never have money, and so 
they make the extravagantly reckless economies, 
saving a penny at the cost of a pound. Especially 
does she condemn the rage for chiffons and the 
family joint. She says :—- 


If the Englishwoman would only take to the chiffons of cook- 
ing instead of the chiffons of clothes! It isan extravagance to 
cook badly; it is an extravagance to buy things because they 
are cheap ; it is an extravagance to waste time in doing what 
someone else can do better (if one can afford it). 


Mrs. Lane is a very lively writer whose contribu- 
tions always add to the gaiety, if not of nations, 
certainly of the periodicals. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN 


HOW THE POSSESSING CLASSES OPPOSE 
PROGRESS. 

A PROFOUNDLY thoughtful paper on the possibilities 
of popular progress appears in the University Review 
from the pen of Mr. J. A. Hobson, After repudiating 
the idea that economic forces alone supply the 
motive power of progress, he finds the most con- 
clusive evidence of the growing power of popular 
ideas and sentiment in the fact that the vested 
interests base their defence more and more on appeals 
to the supreme court of reason and of morals. 


THE MOST PRESSING REFORMS. 


He grants, indeed :— 

Before a really effective demand for the higher forms of 
wealth, the nobler means of life, can be evoked, sufficiency and 
security of the material basis of personal efficiency must be won. 
Economic reforms must take precedence in time; problems of 
housing and of food, of regular remunerative employment, of 
access to the land, of greater leisure, of ease and comfort in 
old age, everywhere stand as barriers toa higher life for the 
people. Now the real solution of every one of these practical 
problems involves a successful attack upon vested interests ; 
economic liberty can only be won by the razing of the fortresses 
of monopoly. 

But he maintains :— 

What the present pressing interests of progress demand is the 
organisation of the intelligence and ueral energy of the people 
for the definite work of economic reform by the overthrow of 
vested interests and the establishment of economic equality of 
opportunity, within the nation. 


THE PROQECTIVE SOCIOLOGY OF VESTED INTERESTS. 


This leads to a very subtle and interesting exposure 
of the new tactics of defence adopted by the possess- 
ing classes with a view to prevent the organisation of 
popular intelligence. They divert attention to the 
need of individual moralisation, and argue that “ If 
enough individuals separately win salvation, Society is 
saved.” Or they foster the combative, competitive in- 
stincts of the lower nature of man. Mr. Hobson, observ- 
ing the influences exercised by the possessing classes 
over universities, churches, parties, press and literature, 
traces the improvisation of the “sociology of the 
vested interests.” The individual struggle for existence 
is imported straight from biology ; but the biological 
conception of mutual aid or conscious co-operation is 
ignored. The stress is laid on the individual character, 
its self-reliance and self-sufficiency, while suppressing 
the fact that no individual living in society is capable 
of self-support. Crude orthodoxy is invoked to make 
a man content with his place in this world and occupy 


‘ his thoughts with bright hopes of another, or he is 


lulled to apathy by mysticism, Hegelianism or evolu- 
tionary determinism. “From these sources are 
derived modern theories of Oligarchy, Protection, 
Militarism, Imperialism, Property and Charity, chief 
buttresses of the present order.” 
THEIR “ SPIRITUAL MERCENARIES.” 

Mr. Hobson is hard upon what he calls the spiritual 

mercenaries of the vested interests. He says :— 


Though these grave professors, right reverend fathers, right 
honourable statesmen, and sagacious editors may not know it, 
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the finances which support their institutions are derived from 
rents, monopoly profits, and other forms of unearned income, 
and they will fight with such intellectual and spiritual weapons 
as they can wield for defence of the social-economic order which 
sustains them. 

Nevertheless, these subtle defences are held by Mr. 
Hobson to be ineffectual. Modern capitalism makes 
directly for moral democracy. The large city life 
imposed by modern industry bears fruit in a clearer 
Civic consciousness and co-operation. “ Justice is a 
great ally.” While his “ methodology of progress” 
asserts a priority in time for economic reforms, he 
insists that the actual initiative is drawn from the 
domain of moral character and intelligence. 





THE UNIVERSITIES AND LABOUR. 

THE University Review opens with a paper on 
“University Settlements,” by Canon’ Barnett. He 
maintains that :— 

A settlement in the original idea was not a mission, but a 
means by which University men and workmen might by natural 
intercourse get to understand one another, and co-operate in 
social reform. 

He urges that what is needed is the democratising 
of the old Universities and the humanising of the 
working men. The Universities need what the 
working men can supply, just as the working men 
need what the Universities can supply. The Univer- 
sities have the knowledge of human things. If they 
were in touch with the industrial classes they would 
be constrained to give forth the principles which 
underlie social progress, and at any rate guide the 
nation to remedies which would not be worse than 
the disease. Knowledge without industry is often 
selfishness. Industry without knowledge is often 
brutality. Working men have energy, honesty, fellow- 
feeling and habit of sacrifice, but as a class they have 
not knowledge of human things. Canon Barnett 
adds :— 

The working class movement which is so full of promise for 
the nation seems to me likely to fail unless it be inspired by the 
human knowledge which the Universities represent. 

Settlements, by promoting friendship between 
University men and working men, may help towards 
this goal. Canon Barnett traces the tesult of their 
influence in educational reform and improved local 
government. But as to the effect of Settlements on 
Oxford and Cambridge, he says :— 

There does not seem to be much change in the attitude of 
these Universities to social reform, and they are not apparently 
moved. by any impulse which comes from workmen. 

The Canon closes by saying that “ Social reform 
will soon be the all-absorbing interest, and the method 
by which industry and knowledge may co-operate has 
yet to be tried, and one way in which to bring about 
such co-operation is the way of University settle- 
ments,” 





Is lawn tennis a manly game? Mr. Eustace Miles 
discusses this question in the Young Man, and gives 
an answer which, on the whole, inclines towards the 
negative. 











THE MODERN ITALIAN DRAMA. 
Miss HELEN ZIMMERN, writing in the Cornhill, 
says that until comparatively recent times. Italy 
had no modern dramatists; now, however, she 
has many, of whom, at all events to English people, 
D’Annunzio is by far the best known. But several 
less known dramatists paved the way for him, and, 
says the writer, “even now, when he has achieved 
world-wide success, it is permissible to doubt whether 
he has real dramatic talent... . The fact remains 
that he revolutionised the modern Italian theatre.” 


TASTE FOR HISTORY AND RHETORIC. 

Italian taste in drama seems to be entirely unlike 
English. Problem plays, after the manner of Ibsen 
and his school, find no favour with Italian audiences, 
whereas historical plays, pronounced dull by a 
Northern public, appear greatly to please them :— 


This taste originates, perhaps, in the classical traditions of the 
Italians. Appeals to antiquity find an echo among every class of 
playgoers, and, curiously enough, this response is, if possible, 
keener in the lower than the upper social ranks, for the lower 
classes in Italy, save perhaps a section of very advanced 
Socialists, still feed upon the splendid records of their national 
story. 

Didactic plays, on the other hand, the public will not stand. 
They laugh, they hiss, they talk, they call the curtain down. 
And an Italian public is the most critical and merciless in the 
world, Not even an old favourite can save a situation. As in 
music they will not, tolerate a false note, and without pity 
whistle a trembling débutante or a worn-out artist off the stage, 
so at the play they will not endure being sermonised, instructed, 
or bored. Only what bores other nations does not bore them, 
and vice versa. Thus they will listen for hours, and with the 
most rapt attention, to what a northerner would call empty 
flight of rhetoric ; they will applaud to the echo interminable 
speeches of richly coloured words and rolling periods, regard- 
less of the fact that when reduced to plain speech they contain 
few ideas, and are compounded chiefly of ‘‘ words, idle words ” ; 
sufficient if they are musically woven and tickle the sensitive 
and innately true ear of the Italian. Hence in part the great 
and overwhelming success achieved by Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
understood by few foreigners, to whom too much of the work of 
this undoubted genius seems ‘‘ full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” 

THE CHIEF DRAMATIST. 

D’Annunzio, with his Zeitmotif of lust, blood, love, 
and brute force, blent with ardent patriotism, a keen 
appreciation of Nature and exquisite art, began his 
dramatist’s work when foreign influence on the Italian 
stage was paramount, and at once pressed into his 
service the very actress to whom much of the foreign 
corruption was due—Duse. His first great success 
was the play whose name is always associated with 
that of Duse—‘ La Gioconda”; his next, “La 
Gloria,” was hissed off the stage at Naples, in spite of 
its extreme originality of conception and treatment. 

_ Then came “ Citta Morta,” 


. a play that was criticised according as his audience could over- 
look the unpleasant fundamental episode, which was obviously 
introduced as a challenge to common morality, being in no 

_sense an integral necessity to the action or to the harmony of 
the play. But on this point there is something hopelessly 
twisted in D’Annunzio’s mind, which must prevent him from 
ever attaining to the highest greatness. 


His next play, “ Francesca da Rimini,” excited the 
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whole intellectual world of Italy, though it had to be 
adjusted before the critical Italian public would have 
it. In his latest play, the “Figlia di Jorio,” the 
writer thinks D’Annunzio “ has touched his theatrical 
high-water mark,” horrible as is the fundamental 
tale. 

Of course, so successful a dramatist has many 
imitators, and, says Miss Zimmern, “in pointing 
them to higher dramatic ideals than those of mere 
amusement he certainly has done good work.” 
Unfortunately, however, his followers have all his 
violence, his over-fondness for blood, thunder, and 
crime, without his redeeming features; so that the 
Italian drama of to-day cannot, as yet, be said to 
hold up the mirror to Italian Nature. 

THE IDEALIST LEADER. 

There is, however, one Italian dramatist whose 
works, the writer thinks, will far outlast D’Annunzio’s 
“ magnificently worded but immoral fireworks.” Italy 
has been touched with the revival of Idealism, that 
turning of attention to spiritualism which is having 
such an effect in modern France ; and the leader of 
this movement is E, A, Butti, a man as yet hardly 
known outside Italy. 

Several other young dramatic writers are gaining 
vogue who do not seem to show D’Annunzio’s de- 
cadent and morbid characteristics—Roberto Bracco, 
a disciple of Ibsen and Hauptmann; Giuseppe 
Giacosa, a light comedy writer; Rovettay who takes 
historical subjects; and Praga, whose amusing plays 
always draw large audiences. The writer’s final con- 
clusion is that :— 


One thing is certain. No other nation has a modern drama 
so full of high classical aspirations, so remote, as a whole, in its 
essence, from the trivial humdrum of life, so desirous to take 
its auditors outside the daily routine of existence. 


A PLEA FOR THE STUDY OF LOCAL HISTORY. 

Mr. Ramsay Muir contributes to the University 
Review a wise and cogent plea for the study of local 
history. He urges :— 

Not until a man’s city has become a personality to him wilt 
he be ready to think, dream, and work for it ; and it is from an 
intelligible picture of its past development that he will most 
easily obtain a vivid and understanding knowledge of its present 
condition, Every city, every county, therefore, should have a 
clear popular story of itself, so written that the ordinary citizen 
would be able to read it with pleasure, and to derive from it 
some connected and logical ideas. . . . I would go further and 
say that there should be school books on local history in every 
school. By the use of local history in schools we may in the 
first place hope most easily to cultivate the historical imagination 
of children. . . . In the second place we may certainly hope 
by this means to lay, in the schools, where it can best be laid, 
the foundations of a reasonable civic patriotism. . 


He applauds the Victoria County histories as a 
great and heroic attempt, but urges that the collection, 
preservation, and interpretation of all documents of 
local history in all parts of the country should be 
taken over by provincial universities. A school of 
local history has been working successfully in Liver- 
pool for some time. 
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ZOLA’S METHOD OF WORK 
How “L’AssomMoIR” was WRITTEN. 


THE opening article in Za Revue of June 15th is 
devoted to Zola’s Method of Work. Madame Zola 
has placed all Zola’s manuscripts, notes, and materials 
generally (ninety volumes in all) for his colossal work 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale, and since these are 
now public property, the writer of the article, 
H. Massis, has studied them in the hope of arriving 
at a more perfect conception of the individuality of 
their author. 

Of all contemporary novelists, says H. Massis, 
Zola was the most popular and yet the most diffe- 
rently judged. He had sincere admirers, friends, 
and disciples. His detractors also were numerous, 
including almost all the critics and the educated 
public. On the pretext of analysing or studying his 
work innumerable articles have been written to con- 
demn his novels and deny his talent. Either he was 
badly understood, or perhaps there was a general 
desire to misunderstand him. His success, neverthe- 


ess, was very great. 


ZOLA’S NOTEBOOKS. 

To-day Zola belongs to history, and the writer 
thinks it is time a serious effort was made to separate 
the spirit and the real meaning of his work from the 
confused mass of theories of his system. It is a sur- 
prise, however, to find that the Notebooks, instead 
of disclosing the theorist, the experimentalist, and the 
scientist, show us only an artist who worked very 
much like other artists, with as much imagination, 
insight, and personal genius. After summarising 
what Dr. Toulouse has already written on Zola’s 
method of work, the writer begins a study of 
* L’Assommoir ” in the light of the new documents, 
and in the extracts quoted from them he endeavours 
to discover some of the means by which Zola obtained 
his effects, and such artifices of composition and 
technique which the simple reading of the novel 
cannot reveal. 

GENERAL PLAN OF THE STORY. 


The manuscripts relating to “ L’Assommoir” form 
two volumes, the first containing the editorial work, 
and the second being the “dossier.” The analysis 
and the extracts given refer to the second. It may 
be noted that the volume runs to 233 folios, and is 
divided up into nine sections, giving first the general 
plan, and then a more detailed plan of the work ; 
notes on alcoholism ; notes (with plans) of the streets, 
quarters, cabarets, etc. ; the characters; notes taken 
in the “Sublime” of Denis Poulot; notes on wash- 
houses, washerwomen, zinc - workers, etc.; general 
sketch ; and miscellaneous notes, newspaper cuttings, 
etc. 

It was in 1868 that Zola decided to write the novel, 
and with that end in view he went to live in the Rue 


_ Saint-Jacques to observe the life of the people and 
' families ruined by alcohol. 
_ of his impressions, but the work was not undertaken 


He made a brief sketch 
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till ten years later. A study of his notes shows that 
he had collected a mass of materials before he knew 
exactly how he would utilise them. 

A STORY OF REAL LIFE! 

The following quotations from the Notebooks will 
give an idea of Zola’s method :— 

The novel should be like this—in a word, give an absolutely 
exact picture of the real life of the people. Neither flatter or 
blacken the workman. 

As to the title, Zola thus reasons with himself :— 

If I call the book “‘ The Simple Life of Gervaise Macquart,” 
the chief character should be simplicity itself. A story of 
reality from day to day without complications. Few scenes, 
absolutely nothing romantic, Pure facts, but giving the whole 
life of the people, 

THE HEROINE. 

He also converses with himself on the heroine :— — 

My Gervaise Macquart is to be the heroine, the woman of the 
people. It is her history I propose to write. 

Here follows an outline of Gervaise’s history, and 
then Zola jots down what he will do with her. Next, * 
he reflects on her character and temperament, taking 
care to give particulars of her hereditary and personal 
antecedents before the action of the book begins. He 
says :— 

She is to be a sympathetic figure. Temperament tender and 
passionate. She took drink because her mother did so. At 
Paris she is a new Gervaise. She no longer drinks, she loves 
Lantier and is devoted to her children. At work a beast of 
burden, but a tender nature. An excellent woman at bottom, 
which education might have developed. Each of her qualities 
turns against her ; work brutalises her, her tenderness leads her 
to extraordinary weaknesses, etc. 

DRAMATIC ENDING. 

Then secondary characters have to be found to help 
to make the story. Many of them are to live in the 
same house. 

More details of the characters, then a first attempt 
at a plot, including the ending, with reference to which 
Zola says :— 

The end is the most important thing. All the characters must 
appear. Gervaise must be the principal and central character, 
and as it is her life I am writing, 1 must make of her a sympa- 
thetic woman, and show every one working consciously or 
unconsciously for her ruin, 

But I want to keep to the simplicity of facts, and yet be very 
dramatic and very touching. 

THE PSYCHOLOGIST. 

Finally, in this brief sketch, Zola takes up politics 
and distributes political opinions among the different 
characters. In the next section details of all the 
characters are given. Judging from his notes, H. 
Massis does not think him a very delicate psycholo- 
gist. His sensibility was limited, and he never 
analyses the finer sentiments. He sees rather than 
penetrates, observing striking traits, silhouettes, types, 
attitudes. But he notes with vigour the particular and 
salient characteristic which will make each personage 
live a picturesque, outward life, and render him 
exceedingly conspicuous. In these character-sketches, 
which are full of details not published in the book, 
though Zola drew his conclusions from them, we have 
the key to all the characters. 

















OUR CHIEF FOREIGN LARDER: 
ARGENTINA. 


Two articles in the magazines deal with the extra- 
ordinary progress and possibilities of Argentina. In 
the American Review of Reviews Mr. John Barrett, 
formerly American Minister to Argentina, writes of 
that country as the “wonderland of South America.” 
He thus’summarises his description :— 

Argentina is as large as half of the United States proper, and 
covers 1,200,000 square miles ; it has a growing population of 
only 5,000,000, but an annual foreign trade of $450,000,000, or 
$90 per head ; it is located in the south temperate zone, and is 
a ‘white man’s country”; it isa great agricultural land, and 
its products are similar to those of the United States ; it pos- 
sesses extraordinary mining possibilities in the Andes ; it has a 
seaboard, indented with many harbours on the Atlantic, of 
1,500 miles, and is drained by the extensive navigable River 
Plate system ; it is gridironed with up-to-date railroads ; its 
government and constitution are similar to those of the United 
States. Buenos Ayres, the capital, has a population of one 
million, and is one of the most beautiful and prosperous cities 
in the world. 

A NEW AND COMPOSITE RACE, 

He speaks highly of the Press of Buenos Ayres, 
which would be a credit to the leading American 
cities. More important is his description of the new 
race reared in that favbured clime. He says :— 

Argentina is becoming the home of a new, forceful, energetic, 
and ambitious race. In other words, it would seem as if the 

blending of the original Spanish blood with that of the other 
Latin races, like the Italians and the French, together with an 
intermingling of English, Irish, and German strains, in a 
wonderful climate and in a new country, was evolving a people 
with the best characteristics of all these. The men average 
large of physique, quick of action, and clever of mind. The 
women are graceful, bright, and possessed of a remarkable 
finesse of manner and spirit, and they hold into maturity their 
early beauty like the women of the northern temperate zone. 
In these descriptions I refer to the higher grades; the so-called 
lower classes are uniformly healthy and vigorous, with average 
mentality. The statistics of 1903 showed 1,000,000 foreigners 
in Argentina in a total of 5,000,000. Of these, 500,000 were 
Tialians, 200,000 Spaniards, 100,000 French, 25,000 English, 
18,000 Germans, 15,000 Swiss, 13,090 Austrians, and the 
remainder of many nationalities. 

In the Zeonomic Journal Mr. Walter T. Layton 
writes on the relation of Argentina to our food supply. 
He shows that it is one of our chief sources of wheat 
and our largest producer of fresh meat. Of frozen and 
chilled meat Argentina sent us in 1904 155,000 tons 
as against 120,000 from the United States, and 90,000 
tons from New Zealand. Of frozen and chilled beef 
the United States sends fifty-five per cent. and 
Argentina forty per cent., only five per cent. coming 
from other countries. 

I25 ANIMALS KILLED EVERY MINUTE. 

The rapid growth of the meat trade has developed 
new and expeditious methods of despatch :— 

Animals are sent by train from the prairie to Buenos Ayres, 
where they are received into one of the great freezing works, 
killed, cleaned, and frozen at the rate of 400 an hour. There 
existed in 1903 fifty-six such establishments in different countries, 
capable of dealing with 180,0co0 animals a day. Of these, seven, 
with a killing capacity of 54,000, were in Argentina, Although 
the execution is rapid and painless, the slaughter of animals on 
such a vast scale is appalling to think of. One hundred and 
twenty-five animals killed every minute of the day and night ! 


¢ 
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OUR GROWING GRANARY. 

The wheat trade has grown with marvellous rapidity. 
In 1884 the Republic imported wheat. In 1904 it 
surpassed the United States as a source of supply of 
wheat to Great Britain. ‘The quantities received by 
Great Britain in 1904 were:—From British India, 
5,940,000 quarters; Russia, 5,490,000 quarters ; 
Argentina, 5,000,000 quarters; United States of 
America, 4,400,c00 quarters; Australasia, 2,400,000 
quarters ; Canada, 1,450,000 quarters. In 1903 the 
inhabitants of Argentina were sending us more wheat 
per head than any other country. This progress has 
been made with most defective farming over a smal} 
area. Only ten million acres were under wheat in 
1904, out of a possible eighty millions. Of the total 
interest paid to this country by foreign governments 
more than fifty per cent. comes from America, and 
twenty-five per cent. from Argentina—about ten times 
as much per head as is paid by our own dependency 
of India. Mr. Layton considers that for our food 
supply in the future we must not look much longer to 
the United States. Canada is not yet ready to take 
their vacant place. Australia is liable to dry seasons. 
Russia and Argentina are the only countries which 
may be relied upon to supply our growing needs. Of 
the two, imports from Argentina would be less liable 
to interruption from war. 





HOUSEHOLD TRAINING: 
SHOULD IT BE CoMPULSORY ? 

Hans EscCHELBACH, writing in the June number 
of Word und Siid, makes a novel suggestion with 
reference to women and household training. 

The writer reminds his readers that in Germany 
every healthy man is obliged to devote some years to 
military service ; in short, every young man receives 
a certain training in the art of war, and is expected to 
sacrifice his life on the battlefield should the necessity 
arise. Now he suggests that young women should 
make some sacrifices too for the good of the State, but 
in this case it would be in the cause of peace, He 
also believes his scheme would be of great benefit to 
the women themselves during the whole of their lives. 

The State, he says, must proclaim the compulsory 
service of all women for training in the domestic arts. 
In the first year housekeeping in all its branches 
should be practically studied, and the second might be 
devoted to instruction in the bringing up of children, 
sick-nursing, and other useful subjects. There should 
also be regulations, uniforms, etc., to correspond in 
some measure to the regulations in the military ser- 
vice, and the State should be prepared to spend as 
much on the women as it now spends on the men. 

A SCHOOL FOR BRIDES-ELECT. 

In the English [llustrated Magazine for July there is 
a description of a school for brides-elect, which Miss 
Edith Hendrickson has established at Logan, in Penn- 
sylvania. Its motto is “ How to make a man happy,” 
and the students of man’s happiness are taught how to 
cook. how to market, how to sew, hew to entertain, etc. 
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THE RUSSIAN POLES OF TO-DAY. 
THEIR GRIEVANCES AND THEIR Hopes, 


Mr. Davin Bett Maccowan contributes to the 
July Century a very interesting account of Russian 
‘Poland as it is to-day. He calls his article “ The 
Future of Poland” ; but it is more important for what 
it says as to the ‘present state of the country. He 
quotes the following statement of the Polish case 
against Russia from the mouth of a professional man 
who is an influential member of the National Demo- 
cracy. 





THE GRIEVANCES OF THE FOLES, 

Why should Poles be loyal? he asked :— 

Though only one-twelfth of the population of the Empire, 
we are now, December, 1904, supplying forty per cent. of the 
troops in Manchuria. Our land taxes are eight times as high as 
in Russia. The railway tariff on grain is seventy-five copecks 
from Odessa to Warsaw ; it is ninety-two copecks from Lublin, 
a Polish town on the same line of railway, and only a fifth as 
far as Odessa. This is to give the Russian grain-producers a 
market at our expense. Here is the Report of the Department 
of Control for 1899. Any other year would serve as well. The 
revenues derived from the ten provinces of Poland are stated 
@ 135,000,000 rubles. Of this sum 37,000,000 was transferred 
to the imperial treasury, 48,000,000 was expended for the army 
and the public debt, and only 47,000,000 was allotted to the 
support of the civil government and for civilising agencies in 
Poland. 





WHAT THE POLES WANT. 

The National Democracy refuses to recognise the obligations 
of tripartite loyalty. We want future independence, like 
Hungary. 
National rights, while remaining in the Russian Empire. This 
is the programme of the immense majority of the Polish people. 
The National Democracy is the chiet agency for the instruction 
of the people, particularly the peasants and artisans, in history 
and geography. It circulates immense numbers of newspapers 
printed in Galicia. There are special organs for the educated 
classes, the peasants, the school-children. * 

‘Everything in Poland that is worth while is an evasion,” I 
was told by a leading barrister. ‘‘ Everything is done by stealth 
or bribery, everything takes a side turn. The educational energies 
of the people are wholly directed in illegal channels. There 
are educational institutions whose existence is unknown to the 
government. Inspectors are employed on regular salaries. 
Young ladies who do not teach are frowned upon in good 
society.” 

WHAT THE POLES ASK FOR. 


Last year the Poles were invited to state what they 
wished to obtain from the Government of Russia :— 


A delegate meeting of one hundred and five persons assembled 
in the home of a nobleman, under the chairmanship of the 
Catholic Bishop of Warsaw, and adopted a long memorial for 
presentation to Prince Mirsky. It closed by making the follow- 
ing demands :— 

1. The use of the Polish language in the schools, courts, and 
public offices. 

2. The appointment of Poles to all public offices. 

3. Self-government on an elective basis in town and country, 
With the retention of the existing commune, or ‘‘ gmina.” 

4. Freedom of conscience. 

Such were the minimum demands of all the parties, excepting 
the Social Democrats, the ‘* Bund,” and the ‘ Proletariat,” as 
another Radical Labour party is called. Many of the Liberals 
and National Democrats were disposed to add a fifth clause : a 
National Diet and an autonomous Government subordinate 
Merely in matters of Imperial concern to the authorities of St 





XUM 


Petersburg. 
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For the present we demand the recognition of 


67 


The demands of the Lithuanian Poles, made about the same 
time in petitions to Prince Mirsky, were therefore for the rights 
of a minority population. They ask to be allowed to talk 
Polish freely, to hold schools in Polish at private expense, to 
conduct their worship free of molestation, and to own land and 
engage in business on the same terms as other Russian subjects. 
In other words, they ask for the same privileges that German 
subjects and residents of the empire already freely enjoy. 


WHAT HAS BEEN GIVEN THEM ? 


[he Editor of the Century appends to Mr. 
Macgowan’s article the following note :-— 


Since the above article was made ready for the press, the 
Tsar, in a rescript issued May 16th, 1905, removed many of the 
restrictive ordinances from which Poland has suffered. Per- 
mission to introduce the Polish and Lithuanian languages into 
the primary and secendary schools is granted ; the assemblies of 
Polish nobles are re-established; the purchase of land by 
Catholic peasants is permitted ; and these measures, it is under- 
stood, are to be followed by local self-government through the 
zemstvo. Should these reforms be put in force, the result will 
mark a complete reversal of Russian policy in Poland. 


THE SEPARATION OF NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
A SUGGESTED ARBITRATION. 

Mr. E. JoHN SOLANO, writing in the Monthly 
Review on “ Scandinavia in the Scales of the Future,” 
lays stress upon the danger that Germany, by way of 
creating bad blood between Briton and Slav, may 
encourage Russia to seize the northern seaports of 
Norway. ‘The ,Norwegian littoral, he points out, is 
more than ever tempting to Russia now that she is 
driven out of the Pacific. He hopes that Norway 
will not sever the union with Sweden :— 

If'the Norwegian people have finally decided on separation, 
the situation is indeed hopeless. But if they are truly desirous 
of maintaining the principle of the Union—which their Ministers 
have stated to be the case—and, at the same time, determined 
to vindicate, peacefully, their right to stand as an independent 
sovereign State—there is one practical way for the attainment 
of both of these ends, They have now declared that the issues 
with Sweden are international—not domestic. Then, through 
the present admirable and conciliatory attitude of Sweden, they 
may, without loss of dignity or prestige, follow the precedent 
of other independent States, and propose to seek final arbitra- 
tion upon the issues with Sweden—from a friendly and trusted 
foreign ruler, with a view to preserving the principle of the 
Union in whatever form it may be both possible and acceptable. 
For such an office King Edward VII. of Greater Britain may 
well be preferred, both by reason of his relationship to the 
future Queen of Sweden—-who would have been the joint-gqueen 
of Sweden and Norway—and his reputation as an advocate of 
peace. Such an arbitrament would further set the seal of 
britain upon the essential condition of the future safety of 
Scandinavia—the Union, to which she gave her sanction when, 
through her fleets and armies, she gave peace to Europe a 
century ago. ‘This suggestion—if all others fail—is at least 
worth the attention of Scandinavian statesmen. 


““A Danish Observer,” writing in the American 
Review of Reviews, says :— 

There will be no war—no attempt to force Norway back into 
the Union. All good Scandinavians will hope that another 


form of union may be found—possibly an alliance including the 
third Scandinavian nation, Denmark—more likely to promote 
the happiness in peace and war of the three sister nations of 
* Scandinavia, 
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HOW SPONGES ARE GATHERED. 

In Harper's Mr. C. W. Furlong gives an interesting 
sketch of the Greek sponge divers of Tripoli. It is 
a striking picture of the perils by which the sponge is 
obtained for us. We are told that “out of the seven 
hundred scaphanders (divers equipped with helmet 
and tube) working on this coast, from sixty to a 
hundred die every year, and sooner or later hardly a 
man escapes from divers’ paralysis.” The greatest 
«langer is in the rapid ascent, producing sudden relief 

-of pressure. A partially paralysed diver recovers the 


-aise of his limbs again on descending. These divers 
- work for six months in the year, from April to October, 
. from sunrise to sunset, generally on a rough sea and 


under the scorching rays of an African sun. During 


_the winter months they spend most of their time 
_ ashore in their island homes. 


The experienced diver 
will receive from £40 to #120. ‘To make their 
profits, or to pay their way, “ the captains are obliged 


- to treat the divers with great severity, and hire over- 


seers who devise most brutal means of forcing them 
to fish at any cost.” The hot air from the desert, 
heated by friction in the air pumps, ought to be cooled 
with water, but is frequently pumped down at an 
If his haul is unsatis- 
factory, the diver is sent down and kept down, in spite 
of his protests. The writer thus describes the descent 


. of a diver, Pteroudiz :-— 


I followed his sinking form, as the last glint of his shining 


‘helmet, radiating shafts of refracted light in all directions, 
. disappeared into the oblivion of the mysterious depths, where 


every ten 


metres equalled another atmospheric pressure. 

“Crawling along the bottom, taking care not to wrench the 
weiguts from his feet, which would cause him to turn head 
. downward, he searched among the wonders and beauties of the 
. semi-tropical sea-garden, and when he found a colony of the 
reddish-brown Tripoli sponge, signalled to the overseer, where- 
upon the spot was buoyed. Discarding among others the few 
black and worthless male sponges, he selected only the market- 
able ones, the best of: which he gathered from the rocks. 
Sometimes the shadowy form of a huge shark or dogfish glided 
dangerously near him. : 

Suddenly Pteroudiz made his appearance at the surface, the 
water rolling off his helmet and shoulders as from some great 
amphibious creature; and the bag of dark, heavy sponges, 
dripping and streaming with ooze and sea water, was hauled 
aboard. 

So much for the divers. As for the sponges :— 

As soon as the sponges are brought aboard they are thrown 
in heaps on deck near the scuppers, where the barefooted sailors 
tramp and work out the ooze ; then, strung on lines, they are 
soused over the side, and trail overboard some ten hours during 
the night. To break and separate from them shell-fish and other 
parasites, they are beaten with heavy sticks on deck or on the 
reef rccks off Tripoli; and after being well soaked in the sea 
again, many are bleached by being immersed in a tub of water 
containing a certain solution of oxalic acid, from which they 
emerge a yellowish colour, care having been taken to avoid 
burning them. ’ 





IN Westermann for June there is an article by Fried- 
rich Fuchs on “ Animal-Painting in England.” The 
work of Landseer comes in for a good deal of notice, and 
reproductions of his well-known pictures figure among 
the illustrations. The same number contains an interest- 
ing article on Japanese metalwork, contributed by Oskar 


Miinsterberg. 
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WHAT CREATURE SHOULD I PREFER TO BE? 
A NATURALIST’s SYMPOSIUM. 

In the July Pearson there is a symposium ona 
novel subject. The editor, while watching the move- 
ments of a squirrel one day, thought he would give a 
good deal to be able to spend one day at least in the 
squirrel’s skin. Then the idea occurred to him to 
discover, if possible, into what creatures other people 
would like to be transformed if they had the power 
given them to inhabit the body of any other creature 
than man. He therefore asked a number of naturalists, 
“What Creature should I prefer to be?” forthe 
purposes of the present article. 

I WOULD BE A DRAGON-FLY. 

Four writers have selected animals—Mr. Louis 
Wain the elephant, Sir Henry Seton-Karr the lordly 
stag, Mr. E. Kay Robinson the ape, and Mr. H. A, 
Bryden the springbuck. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton envies the old trout, and the 
Rev. Theodore Wood would be transformed into a 
dragon-fly for the following reasons :— 

The life of a dragon-fly is a romance of two worlds, It begins 
in the water ; it ends in the air. 

Both as a grub and as a perfect insect, the dragon-fly is an 
incarnation of speed. It glides swiftly and smoothly and easily 
through the water, and still more swiftly and smoothly and 
easily through the air. 

Both as a grub and as a perfect insect the dragon-fly is an 
incarnation of power. It is lord and master of the pond, lord 
and master of the air. Its only rivals are other dragon-flies, 
with which it rarely meets. 

The only drawback that I can see is the shortness of a dragon- 
fly’s life. But, if short, it is unquestionably a merry one. 

I WOULD I WERE A BIRD. 

A well-known writer on natural history is Mr. 
George A. B. Dewar. He would choose to roam 
from flower to flower as the purple emperor among 
butterflies, or be a kestrel among birds. Mr. Richard 
Kearton, who loves all birds, would elect to be a 
robin. Mr. S, L. Bensusan would change places with 
the cuckoo ; Mr. Robert Morley would be a chicken 
were it not for fear of scientific feeding, and so he 
elects to be a robin, which has nothing but the cat to 
fear ; Mr. Fred Whishaw, after rejecting a great many 
creatures in turn, decides in favour of the capercailzie, 
and Mr. J. A. Owen and Mr. Oliver G. Pike would 
like to live the life of the skylark. 





Mr. W. R. LETHABY, who writes the opening article 
in the Burlington Magazine for July, gives an interesting 
account of the English Primitives and their work in the 
Painted Chamber, or Chamber of St. Edward, at West- 
minster. For centuries these paintings were lost to 
sight. In 1800 a few were discovered, but were soon 
covered up with whitewash and blue paper. In 1819 
they were again brought to light, to be again soon 
obliterated ; and in 1834 the chamber and its paintings 
were destroyed by fire. A careful account of them, 
however, was published by the Society of Antiquaries ; 
the text by John Gage Rokewode being supplemented by 
drawings and coloured engravings by C. A. Stothard. 
They represent the labours of the twelve months, such as 
mowing, reaping, Biblical stories, the virtues, etc. 
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THE DRAMATIC SEASON OF 1905. 
THE TRIUMPH OF SHAW. 

In Blackwood’s Magazine the writer of “ Musings 
without Method” describes the dramatic season now 
drawing to a close as ‘fa triumph for the French and 
Mr. Bernard Shaw.” Of the two he thinks Mr. 
Shaw’s the greater triumph. That Mr. Shaw is the 
fashion no one can deny ; but whether his worshippers 
understand him is another question. From the fact 


' that they generally laugh in the wrong place Black- 


» above phrase “nonsense.” Mr. Chesterton chatters 


S 


woods reviewer surmises that they do not understand 
him. They prate of the “Shavian Philosophy,” but 
the writer admits himself unable to discover this 
much-vaunted philosophy. 

Mr. Shaw, if only he knew it, is a dramatist first and last. 
He interprets his characters, not in the terms of this or that 
dogma, but in the terms of the stage. He has a gift of construc- 
tion which no living playwright can surpass, and this gift is far 
higher and rarer than an easy traffic in false doctrines. The 
true reason of the world’s misunderstanding of Mr. Shaw is not far 
toseek. He is an ironist, often subtle and sometimes profound. 
And the world does not like irony, and takes an irrational 
revenge in believing all the silly things that Mr. Shaw says about 
himself and Shakespeare. 

Coming to the French plays the writer says that 
method, alike in acting and writing, is their great 
glory, and method can lend a distinction even to 
mediocrity. French plays may be, and often are, 
deficient in character, but they are finished. The 
English stage knows neither moderation nor discipline ; 
the French actor must know both. Until we make 
the discovery that Nature is an insecure guide, and 
can only be interpreted through the medium of art, 
we may despair of improvement. The amateur is 
the curse of the British stage, and until he is got rid 
of hope of betterment is small; and the writer takes 
the view that there is little hope of getting rid of him. 
We do not really love the drama. ‘Those of us who 
go to see Coquelin do so largely to show that we 
know French! The popular taste may be well 
gauged by the extreme popularity of “ Leah 
Kleschna,” a melodrama of which the writer gives a 
scathingly humorous account. In spite of Mr. Shaw 
and French plays he is not hopeful of the future. 


PARADOX AND PRETENCE. 

Mr. CuHESTERTON’S “ Heretics” is subjected by the 
writer of “ Musings without Method” in Blackwood’s 
Magazine to a severely scarifying criticism, almost 
in the style of Macaulay when his wrath was aroused. 
Mr. Chesterton is one of the new generation kicking 
at the door, and his last book is another shout to 
attract attention. Of the making of paradoxes there 
is no end; and it is a form of wit “not beyond the 
reach of the youngest aspirant.” ‘“ ‘To make verbal 
paradoxes is a mechanical trick which a monkey might 
learn in a week.” “A good bush needs no wine,” 
one of the “ Heretics” witticisms, will doubtless be 
hailed as a masterpiece of ingenuity. Blackwood’s 
reviewer simultaneously calls a spade a spade and the 
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without his book; he is a blunderer always, and 
t6uches few subjects which he does rot confuse. It 
is not his habit to produce any proofs of his state- 
ments, and hasty generalisations his soul loveth. And 
he rattles on from false premisses to insecure conclu- 
sions, with the air of a man who has accomplished a 
noble and useful task. 

In short, clearly the writer considers Chestertonism 
as a vice ; and he rejoices that in Paris there are stilla 
few poets who esteem the practice of their art of greater 
importance than the inculcation of a trite morality. 
Such a periodical as the new French quarterly Vers e¢ 
Prose would be impossible in England. 





THE HUNDRED BEST BOOKS. 
Lists spy Lorp Acron AND Mr. SHORTER. 

In the Pall Mall Magazine for July Lord Acton’s 
list of the Hundred Best Books is printed, with com- 
ments by Mr. Clement K. Shorter. 

Since it would be impossible to quote the list of 
books here, some idea of its character may be 
gleaned from the following remarks of Mr. Shorter 
concerning it :— 

It indicates the enormous preference which on the whole 
Lord Acton to the Literature of Knowledge over the 
Literature of Power, to use De Quincey’s famous distinction. 
With the exception of Dante’s ‘* Divine Comedy,” there is 
practically not a single book that has any title whatever to a 
place in the Literature of Power, a literature which many of us 
think the only thing in the world of books worth consideration. 
Great philosophy is here, and high thought; while now and 
again we find the least important book of a well-known author. 


gave 
gave 


THE “ HAMLET” TEST. 

In cenclusion, Mr. Shorter gives his list. He 
excludes living writers, and, in explanation of the 
principle which has guided him in naming a hundred 
books with which to start a library in the departments 
of Poetry, Fiction, History and Essays, etc., and 
Biography and Autobiography, twenty-five works to 
each, says :— 

Surely Dante’s ‘‘ Divine Comedy” and Bunyan’s ‘* Pilgrim’s 
Progress” make a universal appeal. ‘That universal appeal is 
the point at which alone guidance is possible. There are great 
books that can be read only by the few, but surely the very 
greatest appeal alike to the educated and the illiterate, to the 
man of rich intellectual endowment, and to the man to whom 
all processes of reasoning are incomprehensible. 

‘*Hamlet” is a wonderful test of this quality. It “‘holds the 
boards” at the small provincial theatre, it is enacted by Mr. 
Crummiles to an illiterate peasqntry, and it is performed by the 
greatest actor to the most select city audience. It is made the 
subject of study by learned commentators. It is world-embracing. 
Are there in the English language, including translations, a 
hundred books that stand the test as ‘* Hamlet” stands it ? 


‘ 





F. DE LANNOY, writing in the June number of the 
Revue Générale, has an article on Russia and the 
Revolution in Belgium in 1830, At first sight the hos- 


tility of the Tsar Nicolas I. to the events of 1830 in 
Belgium seems strange, but, according to the writer, the 
Tsar’s intervention arose out of his convictions regarding 
the principle of authority, and he believed it to be his 
duty to oppose in any part of Europe all ideas of inde- 
pendence. ‘ 



































































“the dogs ; here it has gone. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF STILES. 


Mr, J. Harris Strong, who contributes a charming 
article on the subject of Stiles to the English [ilus- 
trated Magazine of July, draws attention to the many 
kinds of stiles to be found, and he proceeds to 
describe and illustrate some of the types by his own 
photographs. 

THE PERFECT STILE. 


The first type described is the perfect stile of the 
prosperous man. Mr. Stone writes :-— 


Show me your stiles, and I will tell you what sort of man 
<or woman youare. The spick-and-span stile, of two-inch well- 
“planed planking throughout, with a wide top-rail and con- 
veniently arranged steps, proclaims the man of tidy habits, 
thoughtful of the comfort of others, considerate in all things. 
He is probably fond of the good things of this life, very prosaic, 
desirable as an acquaintance, with few friends. 

His fields around are like himself—well kept and preserved. 
Artistic weeds, wild flowers, and shadowy trees are not favoured 
on his lands. . ... 


THE STILE OF DESOLATION. 


In his second type Mr. Stone goes to the stile 
which “eloquently spells ruin.” He says :— 

Nettles grow unheeded around it, with their antidote, dock- 
leaves, adjacent ; the trees embower it till it is difficult to locate 
it asa boundary, and the structure itself is dilapidated. The 
steps are broken—or even are not. The top bar is in fragments, 
the other rails faulty. The fields around are uncultivated and 
obviously neglected. 

Agriculture in this country has for years past been going to 
The mortgagee is merely waiting 
to seize the land for his loan at two-thirds of its value, and he 
naturally cares nothing for stiles. It is a saddening picture, to 
ibe frequently seen in Essex and many other counties. 


CENTREPIECES OF RURAL SCENERY. 


From these two extreme types Mr. Stone easily 
“turns to the ideal stile, describing it as follows :— 


And then there is the stile not too faultlessly perfect, but just 
sufficiently practical to fulfil its purpose, while appealing at the 
same time to the artistic eye, and beguilingly causing the way- 
faring man or woman to linger awhile. The surroundings, 
perhaps overhanging trees of beech, birch or elm, are not 
tonsorially treated at stated periods, but bounteous Nature is 
allowed to revel at her own sweet will—to riot, in short, as she 
delights to do—and the stile becomes the centre piece of a 
picture characteristically English or Irish, as the case may be. 


Such stiles, adds Mr. Stone, “ suggest an owner of 
an artistic temperament, easy to get on with, indolent 
perhaps, but delightful company.” 


THE IRISH TYPE. 


In Ireland, we are told, the deliciously inconsequent 
stile is to be found :— 


There are no common stiles in Ireland (continues Mr. Stone). 
They are all uncommon—very. They turn up in compietely 
wrong places. Where they are obviously wanted you don’t 
find them. Where you do find them in Ireland they are clearly 
not needed by you, or any one else, in the locality. 

Philosophers may suggest they are built to aid the sentimental 
emotions, to stimulate contemplative faculties, or even, perhaps, 
by their very cussedness, to evoke wicked objurgations. 

At Inniscrone, near Ballina, for instance, there is a stile at 
the extreme end of a wall which ends abruptly on a common, 
Similar amusing instances of stiles by the side of gateless aper- 
tures are common all over Ireland, 
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THOMAS EDISON. 
Tue ArcH INVENTOR. 


From an article in the Worlds Work on the 
Modern Profession of Inventing, we gather much 
interesting information about the greatest of inventors, 
Edison :-— 


To see him shuffling through his great laboratories, head 
bowed, hands in pockets, the flaccid flesh of his face falling in 
loose rolls beneath a skin unearthly white, his hair unkemptly 
combed whichever way it pleases to fall, his eyes focussed miles 
away, except when he flashes into some one else’s a look of 
instant understanding, his whole appearance, except for the 
eyes and the humorous yet grim mouth, is that of a slovenly, 
muscleless loafer, Yet this is the man who, eating practically 
nothing, and exercising not at all, works often for thirty-six 
hours without sleep, falls unconscious from exhaustion on bench 
or desk, and wakes to work again, sometimes for a week without 
undressing ; electrical with mental energy ; marvellous in the 
power of his inventive’ imagination. 

HIS VALUATION OF TIME. 

An inventor, according to Edison, usually lacks the 
bump of practicality. It is this bump, in fact, which 
he considers chiefly differentiates him from the common 
or garden inventor :— 

In the practice of his profession Mr. Edison has to save time. 
There is a pretty well developed suspicion among his assistants 
that his deafness is largely a ruse to avoid hearing things that 
he does not care to pay attention to. 

To Mr. Edison, time is so valuable that he does not waste it 
even by taking account of it. Time to him is only the chance 
to get things Gone: and no matter how long it takes, they must 
be done. In his office safe there is carefully locked away a 
£550 Swiss watch, given him by a European scientific society. 
It is never used. 

HIS VORACITY IN READING. 


Once, it seems, Edison wanted to study a part of 
the mechanism of typewriters :— 

‘* Have model here next Tuesday of every typewriter made,” 
he said to one of his assistants. ‘* Have each company send an 
expert to explain their machine. And get me out all the books 
in the library about this piece of mechanism.” 

Monday evening the assistant called Mr. Edison’s attention to 
a stack of books several feet high, and reminded him of the 
appointment next day. 

‘* Send the books up to the house. 
night,” said Mr. Edison, 

The next morning he appeared at the exhibition, and so 
thoroughly had he read the books that he frequently corrected 
the experts’ explanation of how their own machines worked. 


Edison takes out an average of one patent every 
two weeks. At present he is experimenting with 
chemicals used in batteries, improvements on_ his 
Portland cement, and in his storage battery, and other 
ideas that he still keeps to himself. 


I’ll look them over to- 





FERDINAND LABAN hasadded one more item to the 
literature of “‘ Hamlet.” In the June Word und Siid he 
interprets the ghost as something objective—a real ghost 
in fact. No dramatist, he thinks, would ever call a spirit 
out of the grave into the real world merely in order to 
reveal a crime which would otherwise have remained a 
dead secret. The ghost is no hallucination, but repre- 
sents a piece of metaphysical reality with a place to fill 
among the real persons, and the poet introduces it into 
his serious play as something objective for every one who 
cares to see. 
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THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE BERLIN 
CONGRESS. 


By THE LATE LorpD Rowron. 


In the Vineteenth Century, Mr. A. N. Cumming 
publishes statements made to him by Lord Rowton in 
1898, as to the secret history of the Berlin Congress 
which he attended as Lord Beaconsfield’s private 
secretary in 1878. Lord Rowton told Mr. Cumming 
the old story of his telegram ordering a special 
train to convey the British plenipotentiaries back to 
London, in order that they might declare war 
against Russia if four specified concessions were not 
made by Russia. One of the four, and one which 
was regarded as the most important of all, was the 
right of the Turks to garrison the Balkan fortresses, 
a demand which Lord Beaconsfield was prepared to 
go to war to enforce. It was conceded, and never a 
Turkish soldier has ever ventured to occupy the 
Balkans! Yet for this illusory and worthless stipu- 
lation we were within an ace of plunging into a colossal 
war! ‘The only new item of information is the very 
characteristic story as to how Prince Bismarck inter- 
fered. 

PRINCE BISMARCK’S INTERVENTION, 


Lord Rowton tells the story as follows :— 

A few yards from our hotel I met Prince Bismarck driving 
in an open carriage. He stopped it and asked me where 
Lord Beaconsfield was. I told him that he was in the hotel, 
and Prince Bismarck asked: ‘*Can I see him?” ‘* Yes,” I 
xeplied. Then he pulled out his watch and said: ‘* Look here, 
at the present moment it is twelve minutes to four, and I am 
due with my Prince at the Palace at four o’clock. I wish to 
see Lord Beaconsfield, and I shall go up to him, but I wish you 
to come to us at five minutes to four sharp, and announce to 
ame the exact time.” We went along to the hotel, and I showed 
him up to Lord Beaconsfield’s room. Punctually at five 
minutes to four I knocked at the door. When I went 
in the two were talking about the horribly bad paving 
of the Wilhelmstrasse. I begged their pardon, and told 
Prince Bismarck that it was five minutes to four., He 
bowed and thanked me, and I left the room. In two minutes 
the door opened, Prince, Bismarck came out, got into his 
carriage, and drove away. He would reach the Palace punc- 
tually at four o’clock. I went in to Lord Beaconsfield and 
apologised for having intruded. He said, ‘‘ Don’t mention it, 
my dear Corry ; you no doubt had a very good reason for what 
you did. But a very curious thing occurred. The moment after 
you left the room Bismarck turned sharply to me. We had been 
talking on indifferent subjects before, but now he said: ‘ Lord 
Beaconsfield, do these four points really represent England’s 
ultimatum to Russia?’ And I said, ‘ Yes, they do.’ ” 

Next day the Russians conceded all the four 
points :— 

We subsequently discovered that my telegram to the station- 
master at Cologne had been promptly transmitted to Prince 
Bismarck. He thereupon saw that Lord Beaconsfield was in 
earnest. He knew, and this we did not discover until a good 
deal later, that, as a matter of fact, the Russians had received 
orders from the Tsar, practically to submit to anything rather 
than go to war with England. He knew that, but we did not. 


HOW LORD BEACONSFIELD PLANNED THE WAR. 

It was often maintained at the time that Lord 
Beaconsfield could never have been so criminal and 
so mad as to meditate war with Russia. But Lord 
Rowton maintained that all his “ plans were ready 
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then for fighting Russia, and had been thought out for 
the previous two years.” I remember hearing Admiral 
Hornby’s version of the state of readiness the British 
fleet was in in 1878 as the result of these precious 
plans. As for the Army, the less said the better. 
But Lord Rowton went on: “You forget that we 
should at that time have had the Turks as our allies, 
fresh as they were from a by no means unsuccessful 
contest with Russia.” “Fresh” is a fine word to 
describe an ally whose capital lay in the hollow of 
Russia’s hand, and a by no means “unsuccessful 
contest” is a curious description of a campaign in 
which they had been totally defeated both in Europe 
and in Asia. “In addition, it is almost certain that 
Austria would also have joined us in fighting the 
pretensions of Russia.” “Almost certain” is good! 
Yet on such chances Lord Beaconsfield was willing 
to plunge unprepared into a gigantic war. 


IS THE ‘“‘ FOURTH OF JULY” THE WRONG DATE? 

THE relentless investigations of historians appar- 
ently prove that the anniversary of American Inde- 
pendence falls, not on the 4th, but on the 2nd of 
July. So, at least, Mr. P. L. Haworth puts the 
matter, writing in Hazfer's on “The Real Fourth of 
July.” He says that when the decisive resolution was 
taken up on the znd all the States excepting New 
York voted to accept it :— 

Thus, on the 2nd day of July, 1776, the independence of the 
Thirteen United Colonies from the throne of Great Britain was 
definitely decided upon. The 2nd, and not the 4th, may be 
called the true date of the separation. We could with propriety 
celebrate the ‘‘ Fourth” two days earlier. 

He quotes a letter dated the 3rd of July, 1776, by 
John Adams, then a representative of Massachusetts 
in the Continental Congress, which runs :— 

The day is past. The 2nd of July will be the most memorable 
epoch in the history of America. I am apt to believe that it 
will be celebrated by succeeding generations as the great anni- 
versary festival. It ought to be commemorated as the day of 
deliverance by solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty. It 
ought to be solemnized with pomp and parade, with shows, 
games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires, and illuminations, from one 
end of this continent to the other, from this time forward, for 
evermore, 

The writer adds :— 

The popular fancy, however, seized upon the 4th, the date of 
acceptance of Jefferson’s more dramatic declaration of the 
reasons for the separation, as the proper day to celebrate. 

The debate on the document continued until the 
afternoon of the 4th, but the oppressive warmth of 
the weather, and the hungry flies that swarmed thick 
and fierce from the adjoining stable, made the deputies 
feel that “treason was preferable to discomfort,” and 
they agreed to the Declaration without further amend- 
ment. The actual signing of the document by Con- 
gress took place on the 2nd of August, 

Defenders of the traditional celebration may argue 
that the final agreement on the 4th of July, rather 
than the general resolution passed on the 2nd, 
should fix the anniversary. 











he never dines out. 





THREE COLONIAL GOVERNORS. 
Lorp Cromer, Lorp MILNER, LorD Curzon, 


Mr. Harotp SPENDER contributes to the Leisure 
Hour for July a biographical sketch of Lord Cromer 
and his work. He opens his article with a little picture 
of Lord Cromer’s life at Cairo to illustrate the sim- 
plicity which, he says, has been the secret of his 
successful rule in Egypt. Mr. Spender writes :— 

A FAMILY PARTY AT THE ZOO. 

‘If you want to see all the sights of Cairo,” the English 
‘yesident will tell you, as soon as you reach the Nile from Port 
“Said, “you must go to the Zoological Gardens on Sunday 
‘afternoon and see Lord Cromer.” 

After you have seen the lions feed, admired the chimpanzee, 
and talked to the cockatoos, you will go and drink tea at the 

Pelican Island. Then, if you keep your eyes open, you will 
soon see the great sight. 

A little family party—father, wife, nurse, and child—come 
strolling along. There is no state—no escort, no footmen, no 
Consular ‘‘ Cavasses” sparkling in gold and white. It is justa 
little middle-class party out for their Sunday afternoon— 
enjoying the holiday and the sunshine, gazing at the strange 
animals—immensely concerned and interested in the baby. 
The man is grey haired, but still keen eyed, strongly built, and 

* bronzed of face. He seems more anxious about the baby than 
' either the mother or the nurse. 

You are often told by the followers of other schools that the 
only way to govern the East is by display. Lord Cromer knows 
the East quite as well as any man; but he has chosen the way 
of simplicity. 

HIS LIFE AT CAIRO. 

Lord Cromer’s house is an old-fashioned mid- 
Victorian mansion, and his official study is a high, 
rather sombre chamber. Lord Cromer’s mode of life 
is thus described :— 

The whole morning he devotes to seeing the ‘‘ Advisers.” 
In the afternoon he drives out with his wife and child. After 
six o’clock he is accessible again to any person with a claim to 
see him. 

He is, in fact, the hardest-worked man in Egypt. He can 
only keep the work going by becoming the servant—almost the 
slave—of duty. 

To do all this work at his age, Lord Cromer has to live the 
simplest possible life. Since his severe illness a few years ago 
His young wife, a sister of the Marquis of 

Bath, and a Thynne, dines out for him, and busily looks after 
the whole social side of his life. He himself goes to bed early 
and rises early, 

As one result of Lord Cromer’s reforms the popu- 
lation of Egypt, Mr. Spender says, increased by 43 
per cent. between 1882 and 1897, that is to say, it 
rose from seven millions to nearly ten millions. 


IMPERIAL COLONIAL POLicy. 

In the June Ve/hagen Dr. Hans Plehn has an article 
on “ three of the most important personages of political 
England,” namely, Lord Cromer, Lord Milner and 
Lord Curzon. 

The writer describes Egypt, South Africa and India 
as the great centre of Britain’s Imperial interests, for 
her economic and political position depends largely 
on them, and in all three her position either has been 
or seems to be more or less endangered by other 
Powers. He notes that the British colonial governors 
have a much freer hand than the German colonial 
administrators. He refers to Mr. Chamberlain as the 
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first English Colonial Secretary who was at the same 
time a great statesman, the distinguishing point of his 
administration being his choice of men to fill the most 
responsible posts. When he went to the Colonial 
Office he began a colonial policy in the Imperial 
sense, and thus gave Cairo, Cape Town and Calcutta 
a much greater significance, while the three men who 
have held office in these three possessions have 
embodied an important part of England’s Imperial 
politics. 

Biographies of each of the three Governors are added, 
the writer being careful to note that Lord Cromer and 
Lord Milner are both partly of German extraction. 





ENGLAND’S SHARE IN TOGO’S VICTORY. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD HurbD, writing in the Fortnightly 
eview, remarks that “to the British people the 
achievement of the Japanese Fleet in the great battle 
in the Sea of Japan is of peculiar and intimate 
interest. An Admiral who received his early profes- 
sional training in England, and-.who served afloat in 
British men-of-war, has won the greatest naval victory 
in history—not excepting ‘Trafalgar—with men-of-war 
constructed almost exclusively in British shipyards, 
and using as weapons of offence guns and torpedoes 
similar to those employed by the British fleets and 
squadrons, Admiral Togo’s chief of staff, Captain 
Shimamura, like many of his colleagues, served in the 
British Fleet, and he had the good fortune to be one 
of Rear-Admiral Percy Scott’s pupils in gunnery. 
Years ago, when Japan was adopting Western methods, 
she was the pupil in naval matters of Admiral Sir 
Archibald Douglas, now Commander-in-Chicf at 
Portsmouth, who was director of the Imperial Naval 
College at Yeddo, and had round him a devoted band 
of British naval officers and men. In later years, in 
fact almost down to the opening of the war with 
China, Rear-Admiral John Ingles was lent by the 
Admiralty to the Japanese Government as naval 
adviser. While the Japanese authorities were shaping 
their systems of training and administration on British 
models, orders were despatched to British shipbuilding 
yards for men-of-war, and in every respect the young 
Navy was given the hall-mark ‘ made in Great Britain,’ 
The triumph of the Mikado’s Fleet—small, but homo- 
geneous—surely reflects some lustre upon the British 
Fleet.” 

The manner in which both the gun and the torpedo were 
employed points to long and persistent training in which officers 
and men profited by all the assistance to be obtained from the 
mechanical contrivances of Rear-Admiral Percy Scott; they 
adopted the ‘‘spotter,” the loading-tray, and other appliances 
before even the British Admiralty had done so. They have 
their reward in the most complete naval victory recorded in 
history. This unique success was achieved by the use of 
instruments made in England on the same principles as those 
mounted in the British Fleet, and, in view of the recent ‘‘ scare” 
as to British guns, the battle of the Sea of Japan must be 
consolatory to the British public. The Japanese by their 
triumph have given a testimonial to the heavy guns of the 
British Fleet which should sét at rest any fears which may have 
been aroused, 
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IRELAND’S SALVATION AT LAST: IN HER BOGS! 
In the Worlds Work Mr. R. J. Lynn describes a 
recent invention which may at last make it possible 
to utilise the wealth in Irish bogs; in other words, to 
produce peat fuel as a paying commercial under- 
taking. 
TREASURE WORTH A THOUSAND MILLIONS. 


This is proposed to be done by an invention using 
electricity for releasing the water from the peat :— 


The discovery of a substitute for coal in abundance cannot 
fail to have a widespread effect. Experts calculate that Irish 
bogs are capable of turning out 50,000,000 tons of fuel per year 
for a thousand years, and if this were sold at the moderate 
figure of 5s. per ton it would bring in £12,500,000 a year. 
When this sum is multiplied by a thousand it will be seen that 
Ireland is richer in undeveloped resources than is sometimes 
imagined. At present Ireland pays to Great Britain something 
like £1,000,000 a year for coal, but with the utilisation of the 
bogs it will be possible to keep this money at home, and, in 
addition, to add considerably to the national income. 


AN IDEAL FUEL. 
Already at Athy a peat fuel-producing plant is being 


erected, with which it is hoped that fuel as good 


as the best Welsh coal may be put on the market at a 
third the cost :— 


Quite a number of advantages are claimed for this fuel. In 
the first place, it is practically smokeless, and its use should help 
to lessen the smoke nuisance which has now become so serious 
in many cities. The importance of a fuel in the Navy which 
would take up less space than coal and produce no smoke 
cannot be over-estimated. It makes no clinker or cinder, 
deteriorates but little by keeping, does not crumble by handling, 
and has a high calorific value. Another important consideration is 
the amount of space that will be required for the storing of this 
fuel in railway trucks, ships’ holds, or bunkers. Ordinary coal 
takes on an average 40 cubic feet for a ton and weighs 55 1b. per 
cubic foot. The electro peat coal takes about 34 cubic feet to 
the ton and weighs 66 lb. per cubic foot. 

OTHER PROPERTIES OF PEAT. 

The extent of the Irish bogs is almost as great as 
that of those in the German Empire ; and the prospect 
of exhausting them seems very remote. Moreover, it 
is thought by a great authority that they will reproduce 
themselves in fifty to a hundred years. And, again, 
peat bogs do not yield fuel only :-— 


The use of peat powder as a disinfectant is on the increase in 
Germany and other Continental countries. It is used for 
packing fruit, preserving ice, and it also makes a splendid 
covering for hot-water pipes. Peat molasses as a food for cattle 
is another industry which is coming to the front. 





THE practical philanthropy that pays is illustrated 
afresh, in the Magazine of Commerce, by a sketch of the 
care shown of their workpeople by Messrs. Jardine, 
manufacturers of lace-making machinery, Nottingham. 
Club-rooms, mess-rooms, baths and recreation grounds 
are provided for employees, who also participate in a 
profit-sharing scheme, and are given special inducements 
A feature is 
the giving of prizes of £1 to every youth in the works 
who gains his certificate of proficiency in the Robin Hood 
Rifle Volunteers, and another £1 on his obtaining a badge 
for marksmanship. The firm has its own rifle club and 
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HUMOURS OF TURKISH CENSORSHIP. 

In a recent number of the Quiver Mr. Watson- 
Dodge describes his experiences with the missionaries 
in Macedonia. He mentions two incidents, which 
have a symbolic as well as humorous significance. 
He says :— 

Early in the year a selection of passages from the Bible, 
appropriate for Easter, was sent to the censor with a request for 
permission to print the texts on Easter cards for distribution in 
Armenia and Macedonia. Nothing was heard of the application 
for some time, and it is probable that no reply would ever have 
come if one of the missionaries had not called on the censor in 


person. The missionary was greeted like a long-lost friend 
(that is typically Turkish). The missionary pressed his 
business. The apparent meaning and every hidden meaning of 


every verse had to be explained at length ; a short sermon had 
to be preached, in fact, about each line of every text. The 
censor passed most of the passages, but stuck at ‘‘ Love one 
another.” Such precepts, if followed by the people, or even by 
the European Powers, would end the Turk’s day in Europe. 
The other story concerns a suspicious telegram :— 

= The Turk is no fool, and yet his unparalleled suspicion often 
makes him act with absurdity. Mr. Bond, of the Mission at 
Monastir, once had an amusing experience. A reunion of the 
missionaries in European :Turkey was to take place at Philip- 
popolis in Bulgaria, but because of the condition of the country 
at the time the staff at Monastir elected to remain at its post and 
did not attend. On the day of the meeting Mr. Bond 
sent a telegram to the assembly reading, ‘‘ Greeting in the 
name of the Lord.” The telegraph clerk accepted the 
message and the payment. Three days later a police officer 
called at the mission. He talked about the weather for so long 
that Mr. Bond was obliged to ask him his business. He had 
come to ascertain who this Lord was. Mr. Bond explained to 
him at length. The Turk seemed to understand, but still he 
asked if the Lord was a Russian or an Austrian. ‘‘ No,” the 
missionary replied, ‘‘ He was a Jew.” The Turk went away, 
but called, again the next day, and asked if Mr. Bond would 
kindly put his statements in writing for the commanding officer. 
Mr. Bond obliged the policeman with a brief statement as to 
who the Lord Jesus Christ was, but the telegram was never 
sent, nor was the money ever refunded. 





THE chief distinction of the Younug Woman for July is 
Miss Hulda Friederichs’ sketch of the Countess of Aber- 
deen and her work. She describes her ladyship as 
occupying the greatest and most influential political 
position of any lady in the land. A talk with Lady 
Huggins, the eminent astronomer, tells of a woman’s 
work in the world of stars. Miss Dora M. Jones’s sketch 
of Swedish women is quoted elsewhere. 

Macmitlan’s for July is chiefly notable for two his- 
torical papers, one by Mr. Tallantyre descriptive of 
Turgot, whose personal purity and honesty stood out 
conspicuous in the pre-Revolution era, and David 
Hannay’s account of peculiar incidents in the history of 
the Spanish Bourbons. Mr. C. S. Walker contributes 
some curious notes on the growth of our language, 
among which may be mentioned the derivation of 
“nice ” from the Latin mescéus, ignorant. 

“Camp Life in Palestine” is the title of the opening 
paper in the Suxday Magazine, wherein the Rev. Ernest 
Dowsett describes a six days’ tour of 120 miles in the 
Holy Land. 


described by Mr. Basil Mathews, and those meaning to 
visit the West of England this summer may like to 
consult the. little article on “The Oldest Church in 
England,” an ancient Saxon church at Bradford-on- 
Avon, 





“Holiday Camps for Schoolboys” are , 





THE REVIEW 


PARTIES IN MACEDONIA. 

In a recent number of Za Revue the place of honour 
is accorded to an article on the Position of Parties in 
Macedonia, by Deputy Messimy, who endeavours to 
set forth the programmes of the various parties in 
Macedonia, hoping thereby to mix a little truth with 
the contradictory, confused, and often exaggerated 
telegrams sent every day from Sofia, Athens, Belgrade, 
and Constantinople to the great journals of Europe. 

How shall the various nationalities in Macedonia 
_be classified? M. Messimy asks. According to race, 
language, religion, or party? A classification accord- 
ing to race or language is almost impossible, he 
thinks, especially as the Ottoman administration will 
have nothing to do with any but its own; but it must 
be remembered that though all administrative officials 
must transact their business in the Turkish language, 
they do not therefore belong to the Turkish party. 
The same remark may be applied to the Greek 
language, the language of the clergy; the Greek- 
- speaking clergy and teachers do not necessarily 
belong to the Greek party. 

A more precise basis of distinction is furnished by 
religion, for it accords more closely with the real 
formation of parties in Macedonia. M. Messimy 
distinguishes the following six parties in Macedonia 
to-day :— 

The Turkish Party. 
The Albanian Party. 
The Greek Party. 

The Bulgarian Party. 
The Roumanian Party. 
The Servian Party. 

The four last-named parties are kept up and sub- 
sidised by a national propaganda. In addition, there 
is the action of Austria to take into account. 

M. Messimy concludes with a note on the 7d/ of 
Europe. Austria, he says, is practically the ruling 
power in Macedonian politics ; her influence is even 
felt in Albania, where she has established a religious 
protectorate on behalf of the Catholics. Europe, in 
accepting Austria and Russia as civil agents, seems to 
expect these two powers to play a preponderating 
part in the pacification and control of Macedonia. 
One thing is certain: while Russia is engaged in 
a war which is absorbing all her powers and all her 
resources, Austria will know how to take advantage of 
the opportunity thus afforded her. 

England and France have a great rd/e—a policy of 
progress and reform. Let France maintain her 
influence in the Levant and continue attentive to the 
events which disturb the Near East, let her never 
forget that her greatness consists in lending assistance 
to the oppressed, no matter what may be their race or 
their religion. 





THE July number of the Gzr/’s Realm prints for the first 
time an account of the cruise of Princess Charlotte of Wales 
on board the sloop Zephyr in 1814, taken from the Diary 
of Richard Jelbard, an officer. In a short interview, 
Madame Sarah Grand advises girls to take up lecturing as 
a career, and she gives many useful hints on the subject. 


OF REVIEWS. 


A Possible Prime Minister ? 


In C. B. Fry's Magazine for July the outdoor man 
whose portrait and sketch appear is Mr. Walter 
Long. It is mentioned. that he has been described 
as the only man in the House of Commons who 
looked physically fit and efficient. The writer 
proceeds :— 

It is beginning to be asked by students of the situation : Is 
the clever, the adroit, the cunning, the skilful, the compromising 
statesman the best servant of the State? Do we need at the 
head of our commercial empire a philosophical mind, admirable 
at weighing evidence, skilful in effecting compromises, but 
paralysed and powerless for decision in cases of emergency ? 
Would it not be better, on the whole, even at the sacrifice of a 
little adroitness and some rather brilliant legerdemain, to have 
at the head of our State a bluff, hard-headed, plain-speaking, 
straight-talking gentleman, capable of saying what he means, 
and determined to get sooner or later every iota of his demands? 
Would not such a man have more respect in Europe than the 
dilettanti of lattér-day diplomacy, and would he not be far more 
at home to bind up all classes of the community in one vigorous 
and agreeable whole? . . . It is possible that he may be Prime 
Minister of England. He stands to-day for the fearless, out- 
spoken, hard-riding, clean-living, right-thinking Englishman 
of the shires. He is the squire in Parliament. Of diplomatic 
Jinesse, of philosophical straw-splitting, of forsenic cunning, he 
has none. 


Some Schoolboy Essays. 


In the Century for July Miss Agnes D, Cameron, 
Principal of South Park School, Victoria, British 
Columbia, gives the following gems of the unconscious 
humour which a jumbled association of ideas often 
produces in the schoolroom. She says :— 

Around the great striking figures of history the small boy 
weaves curious answers. ‘‘ Moses’ mother pitched his little 
cradle within and without with pitch and left him there in the 
pool of Siloam, But when the daughter of Solomon got the 
green leaf from the dove she hastened and brought food con- 
venient for him, and the babe crowed thrice and grew up in her 
court.” 

I treasured the above answer for ten long years before I found 
one worthy to go with it. Here it is: ‘* When Moses and 
Aaron went up to the Mount of Olives to prey, Moses threw 
a deep veil over his face, and, being drawn up in a fiery 
chariot to heaven, cried aloud in a still, small voice that he was 
the Prodigal Son.” 

Again: ‘‘ King Alfred burned the neatherd lady’s cakes. 
He amused himself with Roman candles, but was an untiring 
man to study: he translated the Fables of the Saxon Church 
and was afterward made the poet laureate. Queen Victoria called 
him the Beautiful Pearl of her Dominions, and sadly mourned 
his early death.” 





McClure’s Magazine for June contains Helen Keller’s 
“ Apology for Going to College,” which one would not 
have thought needed an apology; and an interesting, 
rather colloquial paper on “ Typhoid ; an Unnecessary 
Evil,” by Samuel H. Adams. The writer agrees with 
the distinguished sanitarian whom he once heard say, 
“ Give me a few million dollars and the power to enforce 
the laws, and I’ll make any city in the world typhoid- 
proof.” He would do so by guaranteeing an absolutely 
pure water supply. The amount of typhoid which is not 
traceable to bad water is, Mr. Adams thinks, a negligible 
quantity. The article is calculated to make a visitor to 
the States refrain from drinking water, even under the 
direst necessity. 
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THE AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE Australasian Review of Reviews for May is much 
exercised over the vague phrases of Mr. Reid and his 
persistent refusal to say what he means in his anti- 
socialistic campaign. 

GOOD ADVICE FOR MR. REID. 

As a matter of fact, what Australia wants.is what New 

Zealand has got, and if Mr. Reid would only leave off 











Sydney Bulletin.) 
Sir George Reid’s Unsuccessful Strategy. 


‘*In vain is the snare spread in sight of the bird !” 


attacking a vague something, which exists only in the 
minds of some of the most rabid of the Labour Party, 
and define his terms, he would find that his work was 
ended, and that the sooner he made way for a new 
Progressive Party in real earnest to compass true reform, 
and get the eternal political ferment stopped, and the 
country at rest, the better would it be for the whole 
Commonwealth. 
HITTING BELOW THE BELT. 

It would appear that Dr. Torrey’s summary method 
with infidels finds favour with the anti-Socialists in their 
campaign against the Labour Party. Mr. Reid and 
others reiterate with tiresome monotony that the Labour 
Party desires the destruction of the marriage tie and of 
family life, and some of the organs of the Press devote 
columns of space to its constant repetition, while public 
speakers of both sexes keep up the proclamation of the 
farce. The Labour Party has repeatedly stated that the 
sanctity of the home is as dear to it as to other members 
of the community, while the character of the members of 
the Labour Party in Parliament gives the lie to such a 
supposition. One has only to look at the character of 
Mr. J. C. Watson and his colleagues to know that the 
statement is a ridiculous subterfuge that is as unworthy 
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of his opponents as it is untrue. Taken as a body, 
the Labour Party in the Federal Parliament will compare 
with any party in the world for clean living and high 
moral ideals. 

PROHIBITION IN NEW ZEALAND. 


The Rev. Father Hays—the Father Matthews of our 
time—is campaigning in New Zealand. The fight against 
strong drink increases in vigour every week, in preparation 
for the great conflict in December next. Never before in 
the country’s history has such a phalanx of forces mar- 
shalled itself. Certainly the results of No-License in the 
electorates that have won it are such as to justify others 
in trying the experiment. Police cells are almost empty. 
If all the country were under No-License, and the results 
equal to what they are in No-License districts, there 
would be 10,000 fewer arrests in the country in one year 
for drunkenness alone, to say nothing of other crimes con- 
sequent upon the drink evil. Truly New Zealand is 
solving the problem of the Liquor Trade through Local 
Option. 


A PROPOSED ANGLO-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


Mr. Deakin has received from the Transatlantic 
Society of America a communication which has made a 
little stir amongst Friendly Societies here. The letter, 
which is a circular one, seeks information as to the 
desirability and possibility of holding a Convention, 
National and International, of representatives of organi- 
sations or individuals who might be interested in helping 
to still further promote friendly relations between citizens 
of the United States and subjects of the British Empire 
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Meltourne Punch.) 


The Great What-is-it ? 


First Autuority.—‘ You will see, ladies and gentlemen, the creature 
is atrue angel. I recognise its wings.” 

Seconp Ditrro.—* The animal is a devouring monster. No one can be 
mistaken with that head.” 

Turrp Dirro.—‘‘It is a ruinous brute. Observe its body, which is 
that of a white elephant.” 


And the people are still asking: ‘‘ What is it?” 














and other kindred nations. The social and economic 
bonds. which now exist could most advantageously be 
-, greatly strengthened entirely apart from all political 
_ considerations. Reference is made appropriately to the 
“active organisations, newspapers and _ individuals, 
- powerful and aggressive, all decidedly opposed to the 
| cultivation of such friendly relations.” 
Be. OTHER ARTICLES. 
_. The veteran missionary, Dr. Macgregor, advocates an 
-. arrangement with France whereby we should acquire the 
~ whole of the New Hebrides. Senator Staniforth Smith, 
who has just walked across New Guinea, reports that the 
Germans are undoubtedly ahead of us in industrial 
expansion, and the facilities they afford intending 
settlers. 























































THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THE July Contemporary opens with an excellent article 
on Social Reform by Sir Oliver Lodge, and closes with a 
characteristic effusion by Dr. Dillon on the triumph of 
Germany, both of which I notice elsewhere, as well as 
Mr. Mallock’s able essay, “ From Matter to Mind.” 

A PEN-PICTURE OF LORD ROSEBERY. 

Mr. John Howley, in an ably-written paper entitled 
“Family and Faction,” maintains that the governing 
-- families govern England, and that Labour is powerless. 

- Labour “ sees not the one thing needful ere he can grasp 
the throttle-valve of State: the Second Ballot. Until 
~ that trivial reform comes the enfranchised workers must 

- remain but stokers, to toil under the orders of well-born 
engineers.” 

At the close of this article occurs the following 
masterly pen-picture of Lord Rosebery :— 

Chaste in achievement, incontinent of phrase, he preaches an 
éfficiency he does not embody. A very Chrysostom of the 
commonplace, he ever illuminates the obvious and is the abiding 
providence of tired scribes gravelled fur leaders, feeding them 
with facile text and matured wit. Grateful editors wax titani- 
| ‘cally tympanic wherever it pleases him to discourse of Shake- 
| Speare and the musical glasses. Too arrogant to obey, too fretful 
»- to command, too diffident to lead, too confident to be led, he 
) Stands apart, an enigma to himself and a stumbling block to 
| others. He is undoubtedly the best hurler ; he remains reso- 

lutely on the ditch. A sympathetic irritant, a gentle blister to 
his party, he strews not lilies but the briar rose in the path of 
progress. Around the noble edile flit dim Fabian shades, to 
shape the whisper of the polis and point the way for Labour 
“with middle-class index. But will Labour heed? 
LIGHT IN OUR PARLIAMENTARY DARKNESS. 

~~ Mr. H. We Massingham, after discoursing on the 
‘disastrous inroads upon the power of Parliament due to 
that unconstitutional minister, Mr. Balfour, gives us ina 
postscript the following gleam of hope :— 

Happily, we seem on the eve of a reaction from the decline 
of the Parliamentary power in England. And the reaction has 
assumed a very significant form, ‘This is the increase of the 
power of the Public Accounts Committee, which was especially 

created to examine the appropriation of Supplies. Its chief 

officer is the Comptroller and Auditor General, who, with a 

large staff, audits all the Government’s accounts, and is respon- 

sible, solely, to the House of Commons. Through the work of 
this body the scandal of the South African Contracts was brought 
_to light. Its powers are very great. It can disallow items of 
expenditure, and thus throw the entire financial scheme of the 

Executive out of gear. It is in the extension of such examining 

committees, and in their power of reporting to the House, that 

the ancient Parliament of England may regain the supreme force 
which it seems to have lost. A second source of recovery is 
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the Executive. 
EGYPT REVISITED. 

In a brief paper describing what has been done for 
female education of late in Egypt, Sir Edmund Verney 
gives the following comforting account of progress on the 
Nile :— 

Having visited Egypt at intervals since 1869, I have been 
greatly impressed this winter with its changed aspect. There 
are more life antl movement everywhere ; more flocks and herds 
in the fields ; more boats on the river ; in the country, once so 
silent and deserted, are long processions of camels and donkeys, 
and the population has enormously increased. The standard 
of comfort among the fellaheen has risen with the higher prices 
they get for all their produce. In Cairo the police have none 
of the arrogance of Eastern officials ; they are quiet, civil, and 
admirably disciplined. The engineers employed on the irriga- 
tion works are alert and enthusiastic with the traditions of Eng- 
lish gentlemen, The social revolution will be complete when 
it has reached the families of the upper classes; when the 
English tongue and English literature find their way into 
Egyptian homes the seclusion of women is doomed. 

THE REVIVAL OF GEORGIA. 

Mr. Alexander Ular bids us hope for great things from 
the rebellion in Georgia :— 

It is to be remarked here that those who have a clear insight 
into the complexity of the problem want the Russian Empire to 
be dissolved into a federation of autonomous national States. 
And the Government is well aware that this tendency in Trans- 
caucasia is one of the greatest dangers for Tsarism even in Russia. 
In a future Caucasian federation, as part of the Russian federal 
State, Georgia is bound to take the predominant place. She 
alone enjoys a stable organisation ; she alone has a well-defined 
territory ; the Georgians alone have a home country of their 
own, 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. J. K. Snowden, writing under the title of “ Corn 
Law Memories,” makes us shudder at the remembrance 
of the horrors through which England passed under the 
Corn Law. Constance L. Maynard describes “ A Farm- 
ing Holiday,” and the Rev. G. S. Streatfeild discourses 
wisely and well on Christianity and Social Service, 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE Cosmopolitan for June is largely taken up with 
attractively illustrated papers on Society Amateur 
Actresses and on Clowns and Clowning. One writer dis- 
cusses what John D. Rockefeller, Junior, could do with 
the millions which he must presumably some day 
inherit, and concludes that not until he reaches sixty 
odd years will he have any real appreciation of philan- 
thropy by making money instead of giving it away. An 
article with the amazing title “‘ The Modern Robin Hood ” 
deals with Sullivan, the Tammany Boss. This delightful, 
smug-looking person, we are told, “has been bootblack, 
newsboy, pressman, saloon-keeper, undertaker, State 
senator, Tammany leader, congressman. He is a 
natural captain of men. Physically he is big—six feet 
tall and wide as a door. His face is round and wise and 
moonlike, and he would look like the late Colonel Inger- 
soll if there were more dome to his head. Mr, Sullivan 
does not do right; he does good. Mr. Sullivan can 
walk through any business door in New York, whether it 
be a Morgan’s, a Vanderbilt’s, a Gould’s or a Rocke- 
feller’s, for there is none beyond the pinching power of 
Mr. Sullivan. This is not a caricature, but a likeness. 
In finale, Mr. Sullivan never tastes tobacco, never 
touches liquor, never breaks his word.” 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THE Fortnighily for June is a first-class number. I 
have noticed the articles on the war, Russia, and the 
position of women elsewhere. 

A WAIL FOR WAR WITH THE AMEER. 

Mr. Angus Hamilton is in sore travail of soul because 
Mr. Balfour forbade Lord Curzon to launch us upon 
another Afghan war. Some people are incorrigible. 
Does not the ancient sage say: “ Though thou brayest 
a fool in a mortar, yet will not his foolishness depart 
from him”? How true it is may be seen from the 
following demand for war :- 

Half measures are no longer expedient, and steps should be 
taken at once to extract from the Amir of Afghanistan his com- 
pliance with our very just demands. ‘There is no doubt that 
the present time is more opportune for such action than it is 
ever likely to be again. The risk of Russian intervention at 
this juncture is of the slightest, while the trained troops of India 
would inflict a salutary and very necessary lesson upon the 
armed rabble of Afghanistan. 

Of course the mission was a folly. But to have 
followed up its failure by war would have been a crime. 
MR. ANDREW LANG ON JOHN KNOX, 

Mr. R. S. Rait endeavours to put in a plea in defence 
of Mr. Andrew Lang’s somewhat slipshod and irreverent 
handling of John Knox, the founder of modern Scotland. 
Mr. Rait says :— 

Mr. Lang’s summing-up of his character may almost satisfy 
Knox’s most fervent worshipper: ‘‘ That Knox was a great 
man ; a disinterested man ; in his regard for the poor a truly 
Christian man ; as a shepherd of Calvinistic souls a man fervent 
and considerate ; of pure life ; in friendship loyal ; by jealousy 
untainted ; in private character genial and amiable, I am 
entirely convinced. In public and political life he was much 
less admirable ; and his ‘ History,’ vivacious as it is, must be 
studied as the work of an old-fashioned advocate rather than as 
the summing-up of a judge.” Of whom among Knox’s con- 
temporaries could an impartial student write in terms like 
these ? 

MR. FRED HARRISON ON “ LYCIDAS.” 


In “A Morning at the Galleries ” Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son cmpties the vials of his wrath upon the “ Lycidas” in 
the New Gallery. He tells his artistic friend that “if I 
had come here alone I should have taken it for a scraggy 
youth in an ungainly attitude—a sort of naked man 
* Friday,’ startled by the footprints of cannibals on the 
shore.” A testy amateur of the old school then takes up 
the ball, and this is what we read :— 

“You call that scarecrow Art?” he said. ‘* Why, it is a 
mere cast from a very ill-shapen pugilist. And the attitude is 
only fit for a Fiji Islander’s wooden idol. - + Just look at 
those saucers above the collar bones. The arms are those of 
an Egyptian mummy, and can anything be more spidery than 
those skinny thighs and calves? . . . He is a type of ugliness, 
He is a mere cast, or facsimile, of an emaciated bruiser, with 
his four limbs stuck apart like a child’s doll undressed. Look 
at his flat splay feet, the corns on his long toes, and the bunion 
of his right foot joint. Look at him from behind, and you will 
see a big letter W stuck upon a pair of tongs. . . . There is 
neither symmetry, nor balance, nor centre of gravity about 
‘ Lycidas.’” 

THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 


The article by F. St. John Morrow under this head is 
eulogistic. But surely the editor might have seen to it 
that something less slovenly and unintelligible than this 
was afforded us as an explanation of Lord Lansdowne’s 
Agreement with France :— 

In the Anglo-French Agreement of last year he bartered for 
definite obligations and advantages, certain inchoate rights in 
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Egypt and Morocco, in Newfoundland and West Africa, in 
Siam, Madagascar and the New Hebrides, the exercise of 
which provided a fertile source of friction between Downing 
Street and the Quai d’Orsay. 

To give away rights and to accept in exchange obliga- 
tions is too much like the method of buying and selling 
exposed by the Butler Committee. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Spender recalls in an article entitled “ How it 
Strikes a Contemporary ” how blind everyone was to the 
significance of the German national movement in 1863. 
No English statesmen realised the existence of Bismarck, 
and Lord Salisbury anticipated war from the only quarter 
where any attempt was made to secure peace. Mr. F. 
Gribble describes the earlier stages of Francis William 
Newman’s phases of Faith, and Mr. J. £. Fraser writes 
on the beginnings of Religion and Totemism among 
the Australian aborigines. There is a strong touch of 
human nature among the adult males of. Tierra del 
Fuego, who dress themselves up as spirits of the woods 
and the clouds and the rocks, as they find these bogeys 
“a strong moral aid in dealing with refractory wives and 
wilful children.” When the boys become men they are 
introduced to the bogeys, who “ turn out to be members 
of their own family. Any boy or man who betrays the 
secret is quietly put to death ; and the same fate over~ 
takes any woman who is suspected of knowing more than 
is good for her.” Possibly England was peopled from 
Tierra del Fuego. 


THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 


THE Economic Fournal for June has in it much that 
is of interest to the general reader, besides abstruse 
papers intelligible only to the expert. Mr. Acworth on 
British canals and Mr. Layton on Argentina and our 
food supply have been separately noticed. An anony- 
mous writer discusses the economic effects of prohibiting 
the importation of lean stock which can be fattened on 
the farms of this country. He proves that this legislation 
has not diminished the Canadian trade with this country, 
nor has it raised the price of beef On the other hand, 
it has kept out disease. Professor John Davidson discusses 
at length the intricate problem of the financial relations 
of the Dominion of Canada and the federated provinces. 
Professor Chapman pleads that manufactures are not so 
unstable internationally as Mr. Cunynghame suggests. 
The notes and memoranda on current topics contain 
much that is of value. Jiuchi Soyeda, writing from the 
Japanese Treasury, is very optimistic as to the effect of 
the war on Japanese trade. The war, he says, has caused 
scarcely any disturbance in the general economy of the 
country. There is a remarkable increase in foreign 
trade, international commerce, banking, wages, rate of 
interest, postal deposits, and bank savings. Labour is 
well employed ; distress or depression is nowhere to be 
seen. The reviews are, as usual, a feature of great value. 
Professor Davidson speaks in high but qualified praise 
of Dr. W. Cunningham’s “ History of English Industry,” 
the new edition of which he describes as virtually a new 
book. 


THE Canadian Magazine opens with a paper on 
“Winnipeg in 1904,” the city of 100,000 having almost 
doubled its population in the last two years. Ina paper 
on “Public House Trusts,” Mr. R. E, Macnaghten 
discusses the possibility of applying the principles of 
Earl Grey’s scheme to Canada; and concludes that 
nowhere are the difficulties to be faced greater than in 
England, and often they are less. 





















THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

THE first five papers in the June \Vineteenth Century 

are devoted to the consequences of “The Collapse of 

Russia.” There are two papers dealing with the national 

defence. These, together with Lord Rowton’s “ Secret 

History of the Treaty of Berlin,” are noticed elsewhere. 
THE FINANCIAL CASE FOR HOME RULE, 

Lord Dunraven, writing on the financial burden of 
| Ireland, quotes official statistics which prove 
| that Ireland, with the same population approximately as 
- Scotland, is blessed with 2,691 Government officials in com- 
parison with 942 in Scotland, and that the total payment in 
© Ireland for Government officials amounts to over £1,000,000 
_ per year, while in Scotland the gross outlay is less than 
» £300,000. Ireland has, as compared with Scotland, the 
privilege of entertaining many more Government officials and 
_ of paying a good deal more per head for them. 

He does not, like Mr. Redmond, draw the moral that 
Home Rule is indispensable, but he goes so far as to 
ha POY 

To insist on burdening Ireland with a system of government 
the most expensive in the world, the most irresponsible and the 
least reflective of the wishes of the people of the country; to 
refuse to allow public opinion to be brought to bear upon 
departmental administration, to deny the people the right to 
make economies and to devote the proceeds to the needs of the 
people and the development of the country, appears to me a 
policy fatuous and irrational, and incompatible with the demo- 
_ eratic spirit of the form of government under which we live. 

THE UNEMPLOYED PROBLEM. 

Mr. Isaac H. Mitchell maintains that the Trade Unions 
do more for the out-of-works than the Government Bill 
proposes to accomplish. He suggests that— 
it would surely be cheaper and better for public authorities to 
' spend money for extra labour cost in winter than spend large 
» sums on extra Poor Law costs, or even on farm colony work. 
Notwithstanding regulation, notwithstanding an _ intelligent 
‘anticipation of bad times and the pushing forward of public 
works, it is conceivable that still there would be those wanting 
» work who could not obtain it. To supply this need the 

Government Bill might be useful, but without the better regula- 
tion of present employment, which would aim at making the 
hours of labour, and not the number employed, the elastic part 
of our productive system, the Government Unemployed Work- 
men Bill will be as disappointing in its results as its machinery 
is likely to prove dangerous in its operation. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

‘The Rev. Dr. Jessopp gossips pleasantly about one 
~ Samuel Kerrich, rector of Dersingham in the eighteenth 
céntury. Mr. St. Clair Baddeley writes of The Sacred 
_ Trees of Rome. His list includes the fig, the myrtle, the 
laurel, the white thorn, the Cornelian cherry tree, the 
lotus, and the verbena. The Bishop of North Queens- 
| land describes the founding of the Church of England in 
/ Australia. Mrs. Corner-Ohlmutz describes a strange 
‘scene of exorcism which she witnessed in Ceylon, It 
/ seems to have been a genuine case of diabolical obsession. 
| The title Heathen Rites is misleading. How woulda 
Christian have dealt with the possessed girl? Mr. W. F. 
* Lord writes about a forgotten British Ambassador, Count 
_ St. Paul, who represented this country in Paris on the 
| éve of the American Revolution. Mr. Herbert Paul 
| writes on the Butler Report. 
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| IN the Quiver for July Mr. F. M. Holmes tells how 
Missionaries are trained at the C.M.S. College at Isling- 
| ton and the Livingstone College at Leyton. Mr. D. A. 
) Willey describes the palatial Club erected for boys at a 
| cost of £20,000 in the city of Fall River, Massachusetts. 
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OF REVIEWS. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


THE Monthly Review for July is pre-occupied with 
questions of Imperial defence. “J. C.” argues in favour 
of carrying the principles of the blue water school to their 
logical development. He wou!'d dismantle the coaling 
stations, and place them under the charge of the Navy. 
In future these 
defences would require a very small garrison ; some gunners, 2 
section for the searchlights, and a company or two of infantry 
to furnish patrols. If we reorganise our defences on these lines 
we shall gain for our field army a large proportion of the 31,000 
men now employed on longshore duties, 

He is followed by another anonymous writer, who 
argues that such a change is outside the pale of practical 
politics. Mr. A. W. A. Pollock pleads for more effective 
military training. Mr. Cope Cornford draws from the 
Japanese naval victory that Britain wants more trained 
bluejackets. Mr. Arthur Clay, defending the methods of 
the Charity Organisation Society in dealing with underfed 
scholars, refers to the experience of the Tower Street 
Board School. Before 1897 sixty dinners on four days of 
the week were given without investigation. Since 1897 
relief has only been given after complete knowledge of the 
home circumstances has enabled the Committee to judge of its 
necessity, and of the kind of relief required adequately to 
remove the distress, The result of the change of system has 
been that friendly communication with the parents showed their 
ability and willingness to feed their children, 

In the past year only four children were fed. 

Among the other articles are Mr. Aflalo’s exultation 
over the cessation of pigeon-shooting at Hurlingham, 
Mr. Arthur Symons’ essay on Gustave Moreau, a paper 
on John Davidson as a Realist, and an article on the 
patriotic Duke of Sermoneta. 


—___—— 


THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 


Mr. EDWARD DICEy discusses, in the July number of 
the Ampire Keview, the prospects of peace in the Far 
East, and warns the public against taking too sanguine 
a view. He does not think peace is in sight yet, the 
preliminary Note of President Roosevelt notwithstanding. 

In a second article Mr. Dicey expresses his satisfac- 
tion at having diagnosed accurately the result of the 
ministerial crisis in France, whereas nearly all other 
writers in the British press held that M. Delcassé’s posi- 
tion was too strong to be materially affected by external 
opposition. He thinks M. Delcassé’s influence was bound 
to decline with the decline of the might of Russia. The 
situation with reference to Morocco, again, was, according 
to Mr. Dicey, the result of M. Deicassé’s domineering 
policy, and he is of opinion that the removal of the 
Minister has simplified matters. 

The Rev. Clement F. Rogers takes up the question of 
Free Meals for School-children ; Theory and Practice. 
He advocates thorough methods of dealing with it :— 


Since the main evil does not arise from mere lack of food, it 
cannot be met by free dinners. It is, of course, obvious to any- 
one with real knowledge of the lives of the poor, that if a child 
is insufficiently fed, a little soup two or three times a week 
cannot possibly make any difference at all. By playing with 
the question in this way real remedies are prevented, and the 
sufferings of the children prolonged and increased. 

Each case must be considered by itself. It may be necessary 
for the family to be dealt with by the guardians, or for the law 
to be invoked, or personal dealing may cure the evil ; but in all 
cases the work should be thorough, and the aim to secure the 
child 365 dinners, as well as breakfasts and teas, each year, and 
not merely two or three a week. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 

THE National Review, which has now attained a cir- 
culation of 7,000 per month, is always interesting, if only 
because it is the fanatical organ of Germanophobia in 
this country. The current number is fully up to the 
mark in this respect, as may be seen by a reference to 
the summary in our Leading Articles, under the heading 
“ Germany as Diabolus.” 

“ JAPAN’S TRAFALGAR.” 

The best article in this number is Mr. H. W. Wilson’s 
description of “ Japan’s Trafalgar,” which is illustrated 
with diagrams, and is a very picturesque, readable, and 
apparently accurate account of the great naval battle. 
I note that Mr. Wilson disposes of the popular delusion 
that the Russians had the stronger fleet. The Japanese 
had what he calls a paper advantage of 53 per cent. in 
material strength. They could fire three times as many 
heavy projectiles per minute as the Russians, and in 
hitting power, he maintains, the Japanese had an advan- 
tage of tive or six to one. 

THE MIND OF A CHILD. 

Mrs. Katharine Tynan publishes some quaintly divert- 
ing “Glimpses into the Mind of a Child;” a boy of 
four to seven and a half. During these years she 
jotted down any of his sayings she thought worthy 
of preservation. He was, she says, “ clever, overwrought, 
nervous, and turbulent,” yet tenderly affectionate, with 
the saving grace of humour. A few of his sayings ‘age 
four to five) we quote :— 

I came into the world, mamma, because I loved you so 
much, 

When I say I’ll be good, does God know whether I'll be 
naughty again or not? 

Why is there such a fuss made over ladics? 
like ladies better than gentlemen. 

FREEMASONS IN FRANCE, 

Dr. William Barry naturally takes no lenient view of 
French Freemasons. Englishmen hardly realise how 
entirely unlike they are to Freemasons in their own 
country. According to Dr. Barry, the 25,000 French 
Freemasons intend to rule France, and are actually on 
the way to do so—a rule which will be anti-military and 
highly anti-religious, or, rather, anti-Catholic. “Za 
carriére ouverte aux talents” is coming to mean 
that Masonic candidates alone are eligible for Govern- 
ment appointments. M. Coombes is, of course, a 
Mason, put into office, says Dr. Barry, by Masons. 
Masonic influence has been all for the suppres- 
sion of religious budgets and orders; and the educa- 
tion afforded by the Lodges is deplorably inferior 
to that given by the Catholic teaching imstitutions, 
which did undoubtedly answer a demand. The 
schoolmaster and the soldier the Lodges have resolved 
to make their own. Their insistence that education shall 
be free, compulsory and secular means nothing less than 
the elimination from French training of belief in God, with 
the country finally divided into Catholic Helots, without 
authority or influence, and Freemason masters in pos- 
session of all power and all honours. The Lodges have 
an organised spy system, of which Dr. Barry gives a 
marvellous account, and which is, he asserts, the source 
of much of their power. 

ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS AT ETON, 

A writer who has already evidently been banged on 
the head for mildly suggesting some possible improve- 
ment in Eton administration, now again mildly suggests 
a few reforms, especially that there shall be some suitable 


God doesn’t 
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hospital accommodation and a proper gymnasium. At 
present cases of pleurisy and pneumonia even have to 
be treated “in a boy’s own wretched little rabbit-hutch 
of a room,” the present Sanatorium being obviously 
insufficient. There is nowhere to send a boy with a 
broken thigh, for instance, unless to Eton Workhouse or 
Windsor Infirmary. Many ofthe houses he considers not 
at all up to the mark in point of sanitary arrangements, 
bathroom accommodation and other matters. He also 
suggests various modifications in the teaching curriculum, 
two hours less Greek, for instance, in the week, and a little 
about the geography of the Empire—a subject “ lament- 
ably neglected.” 
OTHER ARTICLES, 

Mr. Reeves reviews Mr. Wells’ last book under the 
title “ The Expansion of Utopia.” A worker who served 
under Colonel Morgan takes up the cudgels for that 
officer and roundly declares that nothing so inhuman, 
malignant, and un-English has ever before figured upon 
the lists of our State papers as General Butler’s report. 
Major-General Barrow contributes an elaborate paper 
on Army Reform on National lines. “A Student of 
History” defends the system of reserves so fiercely 
assailed by Mr. Amery in the Z7mes History of the War. 
Mr. J. Parker Smith, M.P., explains from the point of 
view of a Tariff Reformer why the Colonial Preferences 
were given up. 


THE CENTURY. 

THE Century Magazine for July is an exceptionally 
interesting number. The article on the Future of Poland 
is noticed elsewhere. The paper on the early history of 
the Electric Railway is very carefully written and intelli- 
gently illustrated. Mr. Melville Stone’s account of the 
Associated Press is full of information. He says that the 
Associated Press succeeded in reporting the proceed- 
ings of the last conclave day by day to the wonder of the 
world :— 

Laundry lists sent out with the soiled linen of a cardinal, and 
a physician’s prescriptions sent to a pharmacy, proved to be code 
messages which were deciphered in our office. 

The magazine opens with a copiously illustrated 
account of the Secession Movement in German Art by 
Mr. Albert Kinross. Mr. Richard Whiteing’s description 
of the great chateaux of Touraine is continued. The 
story of Perry’s opening of Japan is retold, and there is 
an interesting paper on Princess Mathilde. The fiction 
is as copious and as good as usual. 





THE UNIVERSITY REVIEW. 

Or the June number of the University Review it may 
shortly be said that it is worthy of its university readers. 
Mr. Hobson’s subtle discussion of the possibilities of 
popular progress, Mr. Ramsay Muir’s plea for local 
history, and Canon Barnett’s study of university settle- 
ments claim separate notice. The Rev. J. Hope Moulton 
treats of Free Churches and the Universities, and reports 
from his experience of the theological faculty in Man- 
chester University that, though belonging to various 
Churches, its members have never had a single difference 
of opinion grounded upon Church lines. It has been 
proved not only possible but easy to treat theology like 
other sciences, and establish tests for knowledge alone. 
He pleads for a similar advance in the older universities, 
and hopes that from the universities will come an influ- 
ence and a movement to establish the new era of 
universal tolerance. The university notes from home 
and abroad form a valuable feature of the magazine, 
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THE WORLD’S WORK AND PLAY. 

_. THE summer number of the Wor/d’s Work is lighter 
in character than usual. The frontispiece is a photograph 
of “Jimmy” Lowther, and a special portrait of Edison 
also adds interest to the number. 

CARAVANING AS HOLIDAY SPORT. 

Mr. Clive Holland remarks in his paper on “ Caravan- 
ing for Pleasure” that “gentlemen and lady gipsies,” 
although increasing in number, are still not common. 
He estimates the actual cost of a van, with sleeping 


accommodation for four people, at from £250 to £600. © 


Suitable horses will cost 35s. to £2 tos. each a week on 
hire, sometimes more. Their keep will be at least £1 a 
week each, and thus we arrive at a cost per month of a- 
van of something like £40, not including the cost. of 
putting it up in fields or inn-yards, at 3s. a night. Inci- 
dental expenses, such as tolls, repairs, etc., may be put 
down at another £4 or £5, while living expenses he esti- 
mates at about 15s.a head, minimum estimate. Does 
he mean per month ? for if so this is very low ; while per 
week it is high, especially as cost of all drinks is 
excluded. 
DOGS AS POLICEMEN. 
Mr, J. E. Whitby describes the training of police dogs 
‘in Belgium, a country where for various reasons the 
number of bad characters is very great, characters so 
lawless and desperate and so expert in the ‘use of death- 
dealing weapons that the use of the dog as a limb of the 
law is a necessity :— 

Begun criginally at Ghent, where a canal-threaded district, 
docks, and outlying market gardens offer dishonesty a constant 
temptation, the success of the experiment has carried the idea 
like some good seed to other countries, as well as to many 
Belgian towns; and as the capital, Brussels, has by far the 
largest brigade of these strange police officers, it is this particular 
branch which shall be described here. 

A police dog must learn to jump walls, scale hoardings, 
swim rivers, and even climb ladders. They are of the 
Belgian sheep-dog breed, black, rough-coated, handsome 
animals. In four years their use has immensely reduced 
burglaries in Brussels. 


THE UTILISATION OF “ CLINKER.” 

Mr. W. Meakin, writing of ‘“ Towns where nothing is 
wasted,” describes the use which is made of “ clinker,” 
z:é., refuse which has passed through the destructor and 
been purified by fire, in making excellent mortar, con- 
crete slabs for paving, and even for the walls of work- 
men’s dwellings. Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Birmingham, 
Nottingham and Wolverhampton. are among the towns 
with large patent destructors, mostly with steam produc- 
ing plants for generating electricity, all of them using, or 
hoping to use, their “clinker” so as still further to lessen 
the charges on the ratepayers. Liverpool has used its 
clinker in part for making concrete for constructing work- 
men’s dwellings. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Eustace Reynolds-Ball describes a run which he 
took on one of the G.P.O.’s motor parcel mail-vans from 
Brighton, 10.45 p.m., to London (Mount Pleasant), 
4.30 a.m. Mushroom farming is suggested as a possible 
British industry, M. Edouard'Charles describing his 
visit to the mushroom farms at Malakoff, near Paris. 
There are several other good papers, though none of 
great importance. 





THE Rev. H. H. Jowett, of Carr’s Lane, is the subject 
of a very laudatory sketch in the Young Man. 





OF REVIEWS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

Blackwood’s for July is a Scotch number. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell writes on “The Gentle Art of Blazon,” a plea 
for heraldry, as a far more interesting hobby or study 
than, for instance, stamp-collecting, especially as heraldry 
has a profound historical interest, and stamp-collecting, 
being only recently possible, can have none. 

A delightful paper deals with the life of “A Highland 
Gentleman,” one Evander. Maclver, of Scourie. His 
reminiscences quoted contain certain of his judgments 
on distinguished men of his day. John Bright appears 
as a disappointed sportsman—‘‘ the most uncouth, ill- 
tempered man I had ever met in his rank.” Sir William 
Harcourt comes off even worse; but Mr. Gladstone 
“was a most pleasing, agreeable man in society,” and, 
unlike Sir William, did not strike the Highland Gentle- 
man as in the least elated by his reputation. It is a 
delightful picture of past times, when gentlemen remem- 
bered and cherished their Latin all their lives, and 
Catullus and Martial were their friends and companions. 
The gracious lady who was for fifty-six years the wife of 
this Highland Gentleman, “ with snow-white hair and 
clear light-blue eyes,” was “ one of the kindest and most 
fascinating of Highland ladies, who, in spite of being the 
mother of eleven children, felt impelled to mother every 
young man who came within her ken.” Now she would 
be more likely to want to flirt with him. 

Eighteen pages are devoted to “ Auld Reekie,” by one 
who seems to have Edinburgh’s associations at his 
fingers’ ends. It is Edinburgh of the past before it had 
extended itself in lines of “ unlovely villas, anathematised 
by Ruskin and Louis Stevenson,” that is chiefly described, 
the writer, indeed, not bringing his chronicle beyond the 
last years of the eighteenth century, “the last Scottish 
century.” 

The present state of education in Scotland is destruc- 
tively criticised ; the Scottish Education Bill, the writer 
thinks, cannot arouse enthusiasm, “ but in so far as it 
seems to open the way to greater freedom, it deserves 
support.” He sums up Scotch education of to-day by 
saying :-— 

The present educational arrangements in Scotland tend to 
degrade the Universities to the position of professional semi- 
naries, while at the same time the children of the working classes 
are taught the elements of a University education. 

Comparing Drake’s strategy in 1588 and Togo’s in 
1905, a writer thinks that the present Russo-Japanese 
war does but confirm, with added emphasis, the lessons 
taught by the Armada campaign, especially the necessity 
of being able to assume the offensive on land and sea 
without delay :— 

In their maritime aspect these two wars bear a striking 
resemblance. In both cases the possibility of war had been 
foreseen for some years, and active preparations had been in 
progress for some months previous to the outbreak of hostilities. 
Russia underrated the power of Japan, as did Spain that of 
England, and equally failed to make adequate preparations in 
time. On the other hand, Japan was better prepared than was 
England in 1588. Not only was her navy more ready, but her 
army was equally so, and added to her sea-power a strength 
which it is difficult to overestimate. 





THE Quiver describes the Church of Palo Alto, 
erected at a cost of £100,000 in the centre of the Leland 
Stanford University, which, in its turn, cost seven million 
sterling. Half of the expenditure on the church was due 
to the decorations in mosaic and glass. The cost of the 
university and church was borne by the widow of the 
Senator to whose memory the whole was erected. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE North American for June 15th is not a particu- 
larly attractive number to the English reader, although 
it is a good average number. 

THE AMERICAN MAN AND THE AMERICAN WOMAN. 


Mr. Henry James, in his third paper on “ Impressions 
on Re-visiting New England,” makes some curiously 
suggestive remarks upon the evolution of the sexes in 
America. Mr. James says :— 

No impression so promptly assaults the arriving visitor of the 
United States as that of the overwhelming preponderance, 
wherever he turns and twists, of the unmitigated ‘* business 
man” face, ranging through its various possibilities, its extra- 
ordinary actualities, of intensity. Nothing, meanwhile, is more 
concomitantly striking than the fact that the women, over the 
land—allowing for every element of exception—appear to be of 
a markedly finer texture than the men, and that one of the 
liveliest signs of this difference is precisely in their less narrowly 
specialised, their less commercialised, distinctly more general- 
ised, physiognomic 
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the relationship of master to servant, the mind proving itself the 
rightful master by its demonstrated ability to substitute one 
servant for another and sti!l retain its own integrity. 

THE REGULATION OF EMIGRATION. 

Mr. J. D. Whelpley, in a paper which gives a very 
careful account of the emigration regulation of various 
European countries, says :— 

If all the countries of Europe should enter into an agreement 
to restrain emigration by requiring official approval of the price 
at which a ticket could be sold, as is now done individually by 
Italy, Hungary, and Austria, the result would be most beneficial, 
not only to the countries now losing population, but to the 
countries attempting to raise the standard of admission. Nearly 
every European country now compels an emigrant to secure a 
passport or some other form of identification paper before 
leaving; transportation interests are now quite generally 
restrained from inciting emigration; and, in many countries, 
such as England, Italy, Hungary, and Russia, economic or 
political evils which have the effect of driving people from their 
homes are recog- 
nised and no incon- 





character. It is, at 
all events, no exag- 
geration to say that 
the imagination at 
once embraces it as 
the feature of the 
social scene, recog- 
nising it as a subject 
fruitful beyond the 
common, and won- 
dering even if for 
pure drama, the 
drama of manners, 
anything anywhere 
else touches it. 


CAN THE PANAMA 
CANAL PAY? 





No, says Fred- 
eric C. Penfield, 
not until America 
builds up a trade 





siderable effort is 
being made to re- 
medy them. These 
influences are work- 
ing to the good of 
all concerned. 


A PLEA FOR THE 
INDIANS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


Colonel F. G. 
Stone writes 
briefly but bitterly 
concerning the 
storekeepers’ agi- 
tation against the 
importation of 
coolies from India 
into the South 
African colonies, 








with South The scum of 
America. At Puck. [New York. Europe may 
presentthat trade ‘ Canal Business is Business. come, and wel- 
is in English Uncre Samvet.—‘ I'll buy Yarkee goods, yew bet !” come. For it is 
hands, although THe AMERICAN ConsuMER.—*‘‘ Aw, why don’t you buy at home and be a patriot like me?” white and not very 


the Germans are 
creeping in. Mr. Penfield says :— 

Our canal can never pay until we enter as shipowners into 
competition with Europe’s trading nations, and these possess a 
material interest in the Suez undertaking. The commercial 
fleet at present under the American flag could not pay a tenth 
of Panama’s operating expenses. 

The way to compel the canal to pay indfrectly is to make it 
incidental to the development of a mighty commercial marine, 
that will carry American products to present foreign markets, 
and to new markets, under the Stars and Stripes. 

IS THE BRAIN THE MIND? 

Not at all, says Dr. J. Sanderson Christison :— 

There is no invariable parallelism between brain condition or 
form and mental phenomena, such as should and would exist if 
the mind were a mere product of the brain. And, in thus 
demonstrating the separability of mind from brain, we have also 
demonstrated the unity or individuality of mind ; for we are all 
aware that our present mental activity is inseparable from our 
past experiences, however dead our feelings may be to remote 
events. Memory is thus seen to be not only the basis of mental 
growth, but the sign of an indissoluble power making for a pur- 
pose that knows no end, Between the mind and the brain there 
is only a conditional or cultivated correspondence. It is merely 


capable. But the 
Indian, who has better education, civilisation and breed- 
ing, is barred out because of his skin :— 

The outcome of all this cry for a ‘‘ White South Africa ” is 
the maintenance of a South Africa under a system of rigid 
protection in favour of the storekeepers and Kaffirs; in truth, 
a black man’s country, if ever there wasone. And such a black 
man ! 

THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO, 


Senator Newland discusses the San Domingo question 
with a large outlook, which includes the suggested 
transplantation of the whole of the American negroes to 
Cuba. He says :— 


Here we have in the Caribbean Sea islands of unsurpassed 
fertility of soil and richness of resource, admirably adapted to 
the black race. The expense of removal would be light. The 
ability to secure individual homes for each family would be 
within reach. The process of readjustment would have to be a 


gradual one, for the immediate segregation of the black labour 
of the South would cause industrial disturbances of serious 
consequences ; but, if the colonisation of the negro is possible, 
it could not be accomplished under more favourable conditions, 
and we could easily afford the expenditure if in the near future 
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2 policy could be inaugurated which would preserve this country 
for all time for the white race. 

What the Southern States could do if deprived of their 
coloured citizens Mr, Senator Newland does not say. 

HOW SPURIOUS PICTURES ARE FORGED, 

A “Paris Authority” warns purchasers of pictures, 
alleged to be by the great masters old and new, which are 
sold at the Hotel Drouot, that in many cases these 
pictures are impudent forgeries. The business of manu- 
facturing these frauds is systematised and lucrative :— 

Here is an instance of what used to be done about the year 
1880. A certain dealer in Paris bought one picture by each of 
the following painters : Corot, Daubigny, Diaz and Théodore 
Rousseau. Engaging a clever copyist at a salary of 1,000 francs 
a month, and providing him with a house and garden in the 
country, he set him to work to copy each picture twenty-five 
times, slightly varying the subject in each case. The hundred 
copies were produced in ten months, during which time, accord- 
ing to agreement, the painter saw no one save his servant. All 
these copies were sent to the United States and sold as originals 
from the collections of this or that well-known Parisian. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

Miss Robb, a lady now occupied in the career of 
womanhood, indignantly vindicates the character of 
Tennyson’s King Arthur from Miss Magruder’s attack. 
Mr. Bascom advocates the adoption by America of the 
New Zealand tribunal for settling labour disputes. Mr. 
Brander Matthews glorifies technique, and Count Lutsow 
contributes an interesting account of Stendhal. 


THE OCCULT REVIEW. 

THE Occult Review for July contains a destructive bit 
of criticism of automatic handwritings by Miss Bramston. 
According to her, the majority of automatic writings are 
the dramatic expression of the imagination of the un- 
conscious mind. But she admits occasional instances 
of prevision which are absolutely incompatible with her 
theory, and she forgets the explanation that discarnate 
intelligences are compelled to use the mental material 
of their mediums as mortals are compelled to be content 
sometimes with an imperfect typewriter. Miss Bramston 
would spell an ordinary English sentence quite differently 
if she were doomed to use different typewriters in each 
of which certain letters were missing. Mr. Alfred 
Fellows’s paper on the “ Evidence for Ghosts” is dis- 
appointing, although his conclusion is sound :— 

The man who does not believe in ghosts because he has 
never seen one, or treats all ghost stories as mere lies or 
meaningless hallucinations with or without some striking 
coincidence, should nowadays be treated kindly but firmly as 
an intellectual troglodyte, and given to understand that his 
views cannot be accepted in the twentieth century by those who 
are capable of seeing the light when it shines on them. 

Miss Goodrich Freer writes on Moslem Amulets. She 
tells the following story of the Evil Eye ‘‘on the excellent 
authority” of the daughter of Dr. Schick, the 
archeologist :— 

A Moslem, credited with the Evil Eye, was speaking of his 
faculty, and instanced that he could bring about that the flesh of 
a camel which was being driven along the distant slopes of the 
Mount of Olives should be sold that very day as meat in the 
market. Those present, doubtful that his evil glance could 
really extend to so great a distance, encouraged him to attempt 
to realise his boast. He stared fixedly at the beast, uttered the 
sound known as shah-ka, the Arabic expression of admiration, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Cursed be thou! How fat thou art, O camel!” 
and the beast stumbled and fell ! 

When a heavily laden camel falls in Jerusalem it 
usually breaks its leg, and is slaughtered. 








OF REVIEWS. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


THE Atlantic Monthly for June contains no article of 
special interest for English readers except the first, a 
paper entitled “Gay Plumes and Dull,” in which Mr, 
John Burroughs runs his head against too wide an appli- 
cation of the Darwinian theory of the protective coloura- 
tion of animals. This theory, he considers, has been 
greatly over-applied. When the bird itself seems to act 
as if it were protectively coloured, as do the grouse tribe, 
for instance, it may be safely assumed that it is protec- 
tively coloured. But Mr. Burroughs certainly does 
bring forward a great array of facts to prove his con- 
tention that the application of this theory must not be 
made universal. The neutral greys and browns of 
the animal world, the tints generally considered most 
highly protective, are the result of the law or tendency of 
Nature to be generally adaptive and harmonious—a 
tendency to get rid of strife, discord, and violent con- 
trasts, and to adjust every creature to its environment. 
The dzarre forms and gorgeous colouring prevalent 
among semi-tropical or tropical birds and insects he 
considers “clearly the riot and overflow of the male 
sexual principle—the carnival of the nuptial and breeding 
impulse,” like the cock or sham nests of the male wrens. 
It is not even, in his view, female selection that accounts 
for the bright plumage of the male birds, but “the inborn 
tendency of the masculine principle to riot and overplus.” 
This same tendency, according to the writer, accounts 
for the males of polygamous birds being so much more 
strongly marked than the females. What a naturalist 
might say to the paper I do not know, but he would 
certainly read it with interest. 


C. B. FRY’S MAGAZINE. 


THE July number maintains the characteristic com- 
bination of an almost encyclopaedic survey of current 
sport with quick human interest and out-of-door breezi- 
ness. Mr. Walter Long is described as an outdoor man 
and as a possible Prime Minister. There is a facetious 
symposium on the question “Is Golf an Old Man’s 
Game?” in which the answer generally appears to be 
“ Not principally or exclusively.” Mr. Fry continues his 
“ Points in Batsmanship,” with illuminative pictures of 
right and wrong attitudes. Mr. Hugh Trumble writes 
on the bowler and his art. Mr. E. W.. Timmis 
investigates, with the aid of profuse diagrams, the 
subtle mathematical question, why a lawn _ tennis 
ball curves one way in the air and another after it 
bounces. Mr. R. C. Lehmann tells the story of 
the Leander Club, and infers from various documents 
that it must have been started between 1815 and 1820. 
Its triumphs at Henley are vividly portrayed. May 
Doney describes the Dartmoor man under the title of 
“ The Freeman of the Moor.” Anent village sports, the 
proposal is made that every village should have provided 
for it a Morris tube shooting range, which requires no 
more than the space of thirty-five yards. Leonard 
Fleming, describing country cricket in South Africa, 
mentions the singular fact that the wicket pitches are 
made by cutting away the veldt and then filling the place 
with crushed ant-heap, with ants and gravel mixed. It 
appears that ant-heaps, when broken and crushed and 
mixed with water, make wonderfully hard floors, Most 
of the tennis courts are thus prepared. In the current 
survey the Australian cricketers naturally bulk large, as 
also do the Queensland lady swimmers, who can swim 
five miles. 
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THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 

FAR the most important article in the CornAii/, that 
on the Modern Italian Drama, is separately noticed. 
Mr. E. H. Pember, K.C., contributes some personal 
reminiscences of Lord Grimthorpe, whose chief charac- 
teristic seems to have been ruggedness, alike of mind and 
body. A strong and good man, with unessential faults 
and essential fine qualities, is the opinion of his forty 
years’ friend. The Rev. Canon Ellacombe contributes 
a charming paper on roses—roses red and roses white— 
from the earliest mention of the flower to the present day. 
The third of the delightful papers, “ From a College 
Window,” deals mainly with books and the right reading 
of them, from the least dogmatic point of view. One of 
the many summer holiday articles that always appear 
about this time is an account by the Vice-Provost of 
Eton, of a voyage on the Moselle, starting at Treves, and 
following almost unbeaten tracks, 


THE GRAND MAGAZINE. 

THE July number of the Grand Magazine is nothing 
like so good as some of its predecessors, no article being 
of special importance or unusual interest. The one 
astonishing feature of the magazine is the announcement 
that a story by Mr. Barry Pain, “ The Night of Glory,” 
which has some of the characteristics of good French 
short stories, was refused by every editor to whom 
he sent it. He wondered why, and so, certainly, will 
many another. The editor of the Grand Magazine is to 
be congratulated on having published it at last. 

REGISTRY ROGUES. 

Mr. G, Sidney Paternoster, a recognised expert on the 
subject, exposes once more, and there is much need for 
it, the frauds of registry offices, both for servants and for 
clerks, governesses, etc. It is safe, he says, to conclude 
that any registry which advertises in the name of a 
servant from a presumably private address is fraudulent ; 
and the same may generally be said of an agency which 
insists on a booking fee before giving any servant’s name. 
At present it is astonishing how easy it is for rogues and 
swindlers to call themselves a registry office and to batten 
on the public’s ignorance and credulity ; and how difficult 
it is to punish them fittingly. Bogus advertisements 
brought in, in one recent case, 774 five-shilling fees in a 
very few weeks. The municipalisation of registry houses 
the writer thinks at present outside practical politics, as 
being too Socialistic a measure ; but the licensing of such 
businesses is quite feasible ; and if the London County 
Council gets powers to control registries from Parliament 
this year, next year “ will see the beginning of the end of 
the fraudulent registry office in the Metropolis.” 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, in her paper on “ False 
Idols,” tells women that, in her opinion, they are morally 
as well as physically the inferiors of men ; they are not 
really even more unselfish than men. 

IS THE ARMY WORTH JOINING? 

The debatable question raised this month is whether 
or not the Army is worth joining. To this replies first a 
recruiting sergeant, who says :— 

The overwhelming mass of evidence goes to prove that the 
Army is without a rival as a career for a young fellow willing to 
work hard and to go straight. ‘‘ Dowell by the Army, and the 
Army will do well by you,” is what-I always tell those I enlist, 
and I am convinced that I am right when I say this. 

A private, however, thinks that :— 

If you want to work like a horse, live like a pig, to be ordered 
about by everyone you meet, to swelter in unhealthy climates, 





and finally to return to civil life when your best days are over 
with absolutely no prospects, then by all means join the Army. 
“Tgnota” tells of the methods resorted to by “ aristo- 
cratic poachers,” titled folk who desire to increase their 
income by trade without losing caste. The most popular 
aristocratic trade seems to be miliinery, touting and 
breeding delicate and dainty pet animals coming next. 


THE INDIAN WORLD. 


THE second number of this plucky attempt to create a 
Review of Keviews for the Indian world reached me last 
month. On the cover is an outline map of the Kingdom 
of Asoka, as described in the Inscriptions and in the 
engraved Edicts. The character sketch is devoted to 
Debendra Nath Tagore, who was the eldest son of the 
man who, with Ram Mohan Roy, founded the Brahmo 
Somaj. He died this year at the age of eighty-eight. 
The books reviewed are Sir Alfred Lyall’s “ Life of Lord 
Dufferin ” and Krishna Deb’s “ Early History and Growth 
of Calcutta.” The first place in the magazine is given to 
an article by “A Retired Anglo-Indian,” in which he pays 
a tribute alike to the /adiax World and to the Indian 
Empire. The second article is devoted to the discussion 
of what should be done for the protection of the ryots, 
or, as it is spelt, “the Raiyats.” The following is a list 
of the leading Indian reviews reviewed :—The Last and 
West, the Hindusthan Review, the Calcutta Review, the 
Indian Review, the Malabar Quarterly Review, and 
the Mysore Review. The editorial notes are modestly 
relegated to the rear end of the magazine. I heartily 
congratulate the editor, Prithwis Chandra Ray, upon the 
success of his venture. 


(Bombay. 


Hindi Punch.) 
Motherly Advice. 
Hinp (To Miss Congress preparing for a flying visit to England): “ Put 


on your richest dress, your most winsome smile, and your best manners, my 
dear, when in Sister Britannia’s home, and you are sure to capture hearts !” 








84 
THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 


THE most impressive article in the July number is a 
brilliant paper by Mrs. J. R. Green on the case of Sir 
Antony MacDonnell. 

“THE MARTYR OF ENGLISH MEDIOCRITY.” 

The writer exposes in scathing sentences the dark 
exception which Ireland offers to the rule of English 
success in government, whether democratic government 
in Canada and Australia, or absolute government, as in 
Egypt or India. She declares, ‘ As a matter of fact the 
opinions and wishes of the Indian native are more con- 
sulted and considered in legislation by the Indian 
Government than those of the inhabitants of Ireland by 
the Dublin Boards under alien officials, or the West- 
minster Parliament.” She thus sums up the MacDonnell 
incident :— 

Such a story gives us the measure of Irish administration, its 
squalid controversies and excited panics, the limitation of its 
thought, and the monotony of its failure. There is nothing in 
which the narrow, uninformed, parochial temper of English- 
men needs more enlightenment from the broad affairs of the 
great world than in the government of Ireland. That island 
has never been allowed to taste of the benefits of English 
statesmanship, far less of Imperial wisdom. Ireland has been 
the martyr of English mediocrity. 


‘4 NEW WAY WITH THE LORDS,” 


Mr. J. A. Hobson’s “ New Way with the Lords” is 
certainly new to English politics, but scarcely to the mind 
of reforming Englishmen. He would provide against the 
absolute obstruction of the Upper House under a Liberal 
‘Government, and its utter subservience to a Conservative 
Government, by instituting the Referendum to settle a 
deadlock between the two Houses, and the Initiative to 
prevent both Houses enacting measures opposed to the 
will of the nation, 

UNLUCKY FRANCE. 

Mr. Robert Dell says there are only three choices before 
France : Napoleonic enforcement of the existing law by 
fine and imprisonment against clerical offenders; or 
abject submission to the Vatican; or the present inea- 
sure of separation. The provision it contains for hand- 
ing over Church property in each parish to an association 
of not less than seven persons might conceivably. enable 
the laity to assert themselves ; whence the bitter opposi- 
tion of the Vatican to this.clause. But the writer thinks 
the more likely result of Separation will be “an increase 
in the power and influence of the extreme Ultramontane 
Party, and a still further decline in the hold of the 
Church on the French people.” 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SMALLER STATES, 


“A Swedish Patriot” thinks that Sweden and Norway 

will stand together against anenemy. He still hoped, 
when he wrote, that they would stand together under 
the same King. But in any case, he is confident— 
The ultimate form of the combination, whether reduced into 
writing or not, will have to be found, and, when found, it will 
be an example for the whole world. The problem facing 
smaller States must be solved ; and it is not unlikely that the 
two peoples on the Scandinavian peninsula will be forerunners 
in finding a solution. All the Great Powers are frankly expan- 
sionists, and’ can, therefore, contribute nothing towards the 
solution of the problem how combination should be carried out 
in order to prevent further encroachment by themselves, singly 
or in concert. : 

Is the writer thinking of a Danish, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, and possibly Dutch League, which might, with 
combined naval forces, give even a Great Power pause? 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Good Words contains a paper by Mr. Tighe Hopkins 
on Mrs. Ballington Booth, “The Little Mother of 
American Prisons,” a most admiring tribute to her work 
among the inmates of American gaols. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth, it may be remembered, some 
time ago left the Salvation Army, and her Volunteer 
Prison League movement has nothing to do with it, and 
is, indeed, absolutely dissimilar in method and govern- 
ment, At first she merely tried to meet the prisoners, 
and get to know them individually ; then, having won 
their confidence, to put them on their mettle, and gradu- 
ally induce them to stand up in prison with the Volunteer 
Prison League badge on their breasts. The rules of a 
member of the League are :— 

First—To pray every morning and night. 

Second—To read the Day Book faithfully. 

Third—To refrain from the use of bad language. 

Fourth—To be faithful in the observance of prison rules and 
discipline, so as to become an example of good conduct. 

Fifth—To seek earnestly to cheer and encourage others in 
well-doing and right living, trying, where’‘it is possible, to make 
new members of the League. 

Even men serving life sentences belong to this League. 
Mrs. Booth hardly ever enters an American city now with- 
out coming upon some of those she had helped in prison, 
who, having left it, are now doing well. 





THE TREASURY. 


_ THE July number of the Zreasury contains many 
interesting articles, Canon Dodd, of Adelaide, opens 
the number with a sketch of Dr. Harmer, the new Bishop 
of Rochester, who has been working in South Australia 
the last ten years as Bishop of Adelaide. His adminis- 
tration in Adelaide, says the Canon, has failed to rouse 
much enthusiasm, due perhaps to a temperament shy 
and retiring, and he has lacked boldness in putting the 
needs of his diocese before the public; but in philan- 
thropic movements he has always taken an active 
interest. 

This biographical paper on the new Bishop is followed 
by an article on Whitby, as the Paradise of Miss Mary 
Linskill. Mr, Reginald A. R. Bennett thinks Miss 
Linskill deserves to be remembered for her descriptions 
of Yorkshire coast scenery, and in the story “ The Haven 
under the Hill” Whitby comes in for a large share of 
descriptive writing. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


IN the July Strand Magazine Father Gapon begins 
“The Story of My Life,” telling how he rose from the 
peasant class to the priesthood. 

Mr. Gordon Colborne, in another article, writes on 
Genius, by Counties. He says division into counties is 
no mere arbitrary geographical distinction, the inha- 
bitants in most cases have distinct physical and moral 
traits. Certain soils are ‘propitious for the growth of 
genius. The writer traces our greatest men to their 
birthplaces :— 

Warwickshire, he writes, contained the precise ingredients 
of Shakespeare—his sanity and serenity, his good-humour and 
philosophy—and when circumstances were favourable the man 
appeared. Shakespeare was Warwickshire crystallised by Fate. 

Over sixty great names are attributed to London, for 
“all the provinces pour their talent into the lap of 
London, and talent breeds talent.” 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

THE only political article in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes of June Ist refers to the War in the Far East. 
René Pinon, who entitles his contribution “After the 
Fall of Port Arthur,” gives a brief history of Port 
Arthur. The city, which was known only to a few 
sailors, missionaries and consuls twenty years ago, sud- 
denly took its place in history in 1890, The events 
which followed made this strategic point the symbol of 
Russian rule in Northern Asia, and to the Japanese it 
was the great stake in the struggle, as it has since 
become the sign of victory. 

The masterwork of the nineteenth century was the 
conquest of the world by the European nations, and the 
consequences are just beginning to develop. By the side 
of economic and mercantile expansion a place must be 
given to the propaganda of ideas. The Christian mis- 
sionaries have never shown more ardour or more disin- 
terested zeal ; they have conquered souls, but they have 
not transformed nations. The efforts of Europeans to 
make the Africans and the Asiatics real partakers of our 
civilisation have only been incoherent and fragmentary. 

Contemporary Europe is not yet ready to understand 
the lesson of Port Arthur. What do the examples of 
history matter to great commercial houses concerned 
about nothing but their balance-sheets? It is in the 
nature of States founded on commercial lines to be satis- 
fied with immediate results. Christianity divided against 
itself has lost its power of cohesion. The power of 
Japan has been made, not so much by her regiments 
and warships as by our discords, the want of an ideal 
capable of raising the European nations above their 
immediate interests. The real yellow peril is in ourselves. 
If the lesson of Port Arthur is not a sufficient warning to 
the European nations, it is to be feared that no other 
force in this world would stop their economic régéme till 
commercialism has achieved its work of destruction and 
imperialism has killed the empire. 

In the second June number René Doumic discusses 
the Personal Novel. He describes the personal novel as 
that in which the writer confuses himself with his chief 
character. In the personal novel the author reveals his 
inner life to the public. The most brilliant period of its 
history in France was the early part of the nineteenth 
century. The transition from the personal novel to the 
novel of manners was made by the historical novel in the 
first place, and afterwards by the realistic novel. 





THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

ALBERT SAVINE contributes to the Nouvelle Revue of 
June Ist a short character sketch of the King of Spain. 
When Alfonso XIII. was born on May 17th, 1886, 
nearly six months after the death of his father, and 
Spain was again rejoicing in the possession of a king, 
the widow-mother could only murmur : “ A son! what a 
joy! and how sad that my poor Alfonso cannot see 
him!” Madame Tacon, his first governess, was very 
strict, and the little king and she did not get on too well 
together. From his earliest years he was conscious of 
what was due to him as king, but he had the charming 
manners and the Bourbon courtesy befitting a descen- 
dant of Louis XIV. Among other accomplishments he 
can play the violin, whereas his father was absolutely 
anti-musical. He -is very popular, and likes to enjoy his 
popularity. The manceuvres form one of his favourite 
pastimes, and he is specially interested in the Spanish 
cavalry. He is an excellent horseman, but it is stated 
that he prefers his motor to his horse, and he has been 


charged with running it in the streets of Madrid ata 
speed prohibited by the police. 

A scientific article, by Lefebvre Saint-Ogan, gives an 
account of Benoit de Maillet, 1656-1738, as a French 
precursor of Lamarck and of Darwin. In his work, 
“Telliamed : the Conversation of an Indian Philosopher 
with a French Philosopher,” he expounded his ideas on 
the origin of the different animal races. 

In another article, Henri Dagan writes on the French 
Co-operative Union, a federation of some three hundred 
different societies, dispersed in almost every department 
of France. Its Central Committee is at Paris, and the 
economist, Charles Gide, is the President. The all- 
important question before the June Congress at Paris is 
that of Licences. A recent law enacts that all French 
co-operative societies and agricultural syndicates must 
have licences from the beginning of next year, and not 
unnaturally a strong protest will be made against the 
new law. 

The second. June number opens with a_ hitherto 
unpublished article against the Censure of Plays, by 
Jules Claretie, written some twenty years ago. It was to 
be the preface to a book entitled ‘“‘ The Censure under 
the Second Empire,” and the book was to give the 
secret reports prepared by the censors of Napoleon III. 
on the majority of pieces played between 1850 and 1870. 
In 1892 the book was published by Armand Charpentier 
without the preface. Jules Claretie thinks the Censure 
intolerable, and its chief defect is that it prevents 
nothing which it pretends to prevent. Its distinctive 
characteristic is ignorance. It makes war on words, but 
it cannot interfere with gestures. In a play entitled 
“Pinto” occur the words “ Down with Philip!” and 
as the cry “ Down with Philip!” might be supposed 
to refer to the king, the phrase was suppressed, but the 
actor replaced it by a mute sign producing the same 
effect. The first piece to suffer by the Censure under 
the Empire was “ La Dame aux Camélias,” and the last 
“ The Prussians in Lorraine.” 

In the same number is begun an article on Joseph 
Ignace Guillotin (born 1738) and the Guillotine, by Pierre 
(Quentin-Bauchart. As a professor of anatomy, patho- 
logy, and physiology, Guillotin was an important person- 
age in the scientific world in the reign of Louis XVI. 
After his marriage he took up politics, and in 1788 was 
the author of the “Petition of Citizens Domiciled in 
Paris,” which greatly agitated public opinion, and pre- 
pared it for the great events of the following year. It 
was in December, 1789, that he proposed decapitation 
as the least painful form of capital punishment, besides 
being the quickest and surest. 





LA REVUE. 

IN the first June number of Za Revue, Emile Faguet 
writes on the Louis the Seventeenths imprisoned in the 
Temple from 1793 to 1795. The mystery increases, for 
the two Louis the Seventeenths have now become four— 
the real Louis XVII. and three substitutes. 

Jean Longuet, writing in the same number, contributes 
an interesting article on Socialism in the United States. 
He quotes the words of the late Marcus Hanna to the 
effect that the future struggle in American politics would 
be not between Republicans and Democrats, but between 
the Republican Party and Socialism, In the last century 
America was the soil chosen by most of the Utopians 
and their followers, and the writer notices Robert Owen, 
Fourier, and Cabet. But he does not think there is any 
connection between these communistic colonies and the 
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present day Socialist movetnent. In the last fifty years 
the growth of Socialism has been remarkable. The 
American Socialist Party and the American Socialist 
press have an enormous influence—in the land of trusts. 
In Illinois, for instance, the Socialist vote, which was 
9,600 in 1900, became 20,000 in 1902, and in November, 
1904, attained to the number of 70,000. This article is 
followed by one on the Fusion of the two English Aristo- 
cracies—of Birth and Fortune, by Jacques Bardoux. 

Paul Gsell, who writes on Edouard Détaille, protests 
against the placing of this artist’s work, representing the 
‘celebration of human butchery, in the Panthéon, opposite 
to the principal entrance, at a time when the Russo- 
Japanese War is filling the world with consternation, 
and is demonstrating that if war is a frightful necessity, 
it is in no case-an occasion for glory. There is not 
even the excuse of talent, and the pretended military 
glory is not represented in its tragic grandeur. The work 
is both immoral and vulgar ; and the administration of 
the Beaux Arts is responsible for allowing Edouard 
Détaille to succeed the sublime Puvis de Chavannes. 

The writer goes on to say that in the art world there 
are certain reputations quite illegitimate, and it is neces- 
sary to enlighten the public a; to the mediocrity of these 
great pontiffs. In the present Revue he begins with 
Edouard Détaille, and criticises severely his military 
pictures :— 

In all the work of M. Détaille there is not an emotion, not a 
thought, not a natural movement, not a real gesture ; there is 
nothing but parades and salutes. 

Dr. J. Regnault, in the second June number, raises the 
serious question, May we and ought we to hasten the 
death of incurables ? Dr. Ox is reported to have written : 

Why prolong the agony of a man whose death is inevitable ? 
Why exhaust the resources of medical science to keep him in his 
misery ? Would it not be more humane to deliver him from his 
sufferings? Wedo not hesitate to put an end to the life of a 
‘dog or a horse whose recovery seems impossible. Shall we show 
less pity to a human creature than to an animal ? 

Under the title of “ Medical Assassination and Respect 
:for Human Life,” M. Guermonprez has written a book 
‘on the subject, from the triple point of view of medicine, 
‘tradition and religion, in which he indignantly rejects 
‘any practice whatever which might lead to euthanasia, 
calling it medical assassination pure and simple. 

Dr. Regnault refers to a case of a woman who remained 
in the hospital for three years before death released her. 
She was suffering from ataxia and blindness, and was 
unable to move in her bed. The monotony of her 
existence was only broken by the frightful lightning 
pains caused by her dread disease. She had no friends, 
she felt she was a useless burden on society, and that 
she was occupying a place which might have been of 
use to more curable cases. She begged for a quick and 
easy death, but no one dared to realise her wishes. The 
morphia injections were measured parsimoniously, and 
were sometimes replaced by distilled water, so as not to 
develop the mer hia habit. To-day, perhaps, adds Dr. 
Regnault, our action may be approved of; to-morrow it 
may be described as inhuman and cruel. 





THE June issue of the Landon Bookman is devoted 
almost entirely to Edward Fitzgerald. Mr. Wilfred 
Whitten thinks the most surprising thing about Fitz- 
gerald’s “ Omar” is that it was doneat all. At forty-four 
Fitzgerald did not know a word of Persian, and up to 
that age he had not attempted any hard task-work. 
Fitzgerald’s version of the “ Rubdiyat” forms a supple- 
ment to this number of the Bookma::, 


THe REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

IN both June numbers of the Revue de Paris Jacques 
Rambaud discusses the problem of Italian emigration, 
The United States, he says, have an attraction for 
Italian emigrants which can only be explained by the 
progress of the country and the stability of the govern- 
ment. In 1898-99 the Italian immigrants in the United 
States amounted to 76,489, in 1900-01 the number was 
135,658, and in 1902-3 it was 230,622, out of a total 
number of emigrants to the United States of 857,046 
persons. This was the highest number yet attained by any 
nationality. This enormous afflux of Italians surpasses 
that of Ireland in the years of famine, and it has become 
a serious problem for the United States, for the arrivals in 
most cases fall into the category of undesirables. The only 
Italian colony which is really prosperous is in California. 

South America is more favourable to the Italian 
emigrant than the Northern Continent, and race, lan- 
guage, climate, and the immense uncultivated territories 
ought to facilitate Italian expansion. Argentina is the 
chief centre of attraction, and the larger Argentine cities 
have been built by American workmen. It is certain, 
the writer says, that if the continent of South America 
is not quickly taken up by Europeon emigration and 
European capital, the United States will soon take it in 
hand. That it may maintain its Latin influence the Italian 
element is the most desirable, for neither France, nor Spain, 
nor Portugal can send a sufficient number of emigrants. 

In the number for June Ist Victor Bérard takes Spain 
for the subject of his article on foreign affairs. He dis- 
cusses routes, railways, etc. For Algeria and Morocco, 
Spain, he says, ought to be the terminus of the French 
land routes. There are two routes which might restore 
the fortunes of Spain, and which are necessary to French 
interests—Paris to Cadiz and Paris to Carthagena. Tun- 
nels and new lines are necessary to shorten and accelerate 

the traffic. In conclusion, the terms of the Franco-Spanish 
Treaty of August, 1904, relating to three new international 
railways between France and Spain are quoted. 


The League of the Empire Record. 

THOSE who follow either Imperial movements such as 
that for the celebration of Empire Day or the inter- 
Colonial and inter-Imperial system of linking schools in 
different parts of the Empire of like grades for corre- 
spondence and exchange of work, will find much to 
interest them in the current number of the League of 
the Empire Monthly Record (League of the Empire 
Offices, Caxton Hall, Westminster, post free 3d.) The 
particulars of Lord Meath’s silver challenge cups and 
League of the Empire prizes for competition on Empire 
Day, 1906, are published, as well as illustrated accounts 
of the celebration of Empire Day this year, and a special 
article by Lord Meath on ‘The Empire Day Move- 
ment.” There is also an illustrated paper on the Crystal 
Palace exhibit of the League of the Empire. Empire 
Day was celebrated, Lord Meath says, in 1904 by five 
self-governing and twenty-four Crown colonies, as 
well as by some 4,000 British schools. Empire Day 
in 1905 was celebrated by six self-governing colonies, 
including all the Australian colonies excepting New 
South Wales, besides British Columbia, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and several other Canadian provinces ; also 
in twenty-four Crown colonies, and by 5,415 British schools 
and education committees, including sixty-nine secondary 
schools, besides which 129 addresses and sermons were 
delivered on May 21st referring to Empire Day. Truly a 
wonderful growth in the movement during a single year. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

THE piece de résistance of the Nusva Antologia this 
month is Maggiorino Ferraris’ solid article—seventy 
pages long—on Italy’s naval finance, The distinguished 
deputy, Italy’s foremost financial authority, has embarked 
on a crusade in favour of the reform of naval adminis- 
tration, in order that the country may derive full advan- 
tage from the large sums expended on the navy. Need- 
less to say his assertions have excited much controversy 
in the Italian press. The article, which consists largely 
of a financical comparison between the Italian navy 
and those of England and Germany, is far too long 
and technical for an adequate summary, but it is 
pleasant for English readers to find so many compli- 
mentary references to the British Navy. The same 
number openly laments the downfall of M. Delcassé, 
considers that he has been treated with ingratitude by 
France and sacrificed to.Germany, and declares that 
should a conference take place France would find a firm 
friend in Italy. P. Toldo discusses the identity of plot 
that exists between Shakespeare’s two tragedies of 
“Hamlet” and “ King Lear” and a Gascon folk-lore tale 
as regards the first, and an old Corsican legend as 
regards the second. Certainly the “ Hamlet” resem- 
blances are very close, and suggest the questions whether 
and in what shape Shakespeare can have been familiar 
with the story when he composed his play, 

The recent sacerdotal jubilee of Mgr. Bonomelli, the 
patriot-Bishop of Cremona, has been the signal through- 
out North Italy for a great demonstration of affection 
towards the venerable prelate, in which the Rassegna 
Nazionale has taken no small share. The two June 
issues, both of exceptional interest, deal very fully with 
the subject, and furthermore discuss the problem of 
Italian emigration, with which Mgr. Bonomelli’s 
name is so intimately associated. In regard to 
permanent emigration, “A Piedmontese” describes 


the conditions that await the Italian emigrant 
to the United States, complaining that, whereas 
the German and Irish immigrants are regarded 


forthwith as part of the nation, the Italians are regarded 
to the end as foreigners. They herd in the poor quarters 
of the great cities, and to remedy this it is now proposed 
to direct the stream of Italian emigration as far as 
possible to the vast agricultural districts of the South- 
West, where, for climatic reasons, they ought to succeed 
better than immigrants from Northern Europe. Dr. 
Guido Gray, on the other hand, writes concerning the 
condition of life of the temporary emigrants, those thou- 
sands of Italian labourers who annually cross the Alps 
for a few months of wage-earning in foreign lands. 
Ildefonso Stanga gives excellent practical advice to ladies 
living in country districts, describing first the wide-spread 
evil of absenteeism, and then indicating the various lines 
of activity that should suggest themselves, such as 
technical and domestic training for village children, and 
the encouragement of co-operative associations. 

The Mazzini centenary has excited less notice in the 
Italian monthly press than one would have anticipated. 
The Rivista a’ltalia, however, publishes a complete 
Mazzini volume of considerable interest to his many 
admirers, dealing with various aspects of his career, 
philosophical and political. A large number of Mazzini’s 
letters are printed at the same time. 

La Nuova Parola develops more and more into a 
psychical research magazine. This month it contains 
interesting articles en psychic force, on W. S. Moses and 
his psychic studies, and on the history of superstition. 
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THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

Onze Eeuw contains an able article by Mr. Smissaert 
on the proposed law concerning compulsory insurance 
against illness. The principle of such a law, as exempli- 
fied by the German method, is to give the employer 
power to deduct a certain weekly or monthly sum from 
the wages of his workers, add a percentage himself, and 
hand the combined sum over to those entrusted with the 
administration of the municipal or national fund ; to this 
fund the State also contributes. One of the question: 
which is agitating the Dutch mind is: Shall the 
administrative council consist of workmen, or employers, 
or both? There is, of course, the further suggestion that 
it should be controlled by State or municipal officials. 
There are advantages and disadvantages in all those 
methods, but it would appear to the onlooker that the 
fairest way would be to have a combination of workmen, 
employers and State officials. 

In the same review Mr. Hugo de Vries gives another 
instalment of his description of Tucson and the West 
American Desert, where a land of plenty has been made 
to spring from the wilderness, mainly by means of irriga- 
tion. The essay on Proudhon, the French economist, 
and his system of contradictions is good reading ; the 
writer contrasts Proudhon’s ideas with those of Hegel, 
from whom Proudhon appears to have drawn his 
inspiration in good part. Hegelism, we are told, is 
gaining much ground in the German universities, and is 
also spreading among the students of the Dutch 
universities. 

In De Gids the subject of the paternity law comes up 
for discussion as the result of the latest project for an 
Act to give larger powers to those interested in discover- 
ing the father. The article is headed by a quotation in 
French, from Perreau, to the effect that so many of the 
laws by which we are governed appear to have been 
made by men for themselves. This condition is slowly 
being altered, and the new Bill, as we should call it, is 
another step in this direction of equality, 

De Gids also contains an article which should be read 
in conjunction with one on the same subject, Municipal 
Finance, in Vragen des Tijds. Both are learned and 
lengthy, and have been inspired by the appearance of a 
book on that interesting topic, written by an authority. 
The Dutch towns, as a whole, are suffering from the 
same complaint as the London Boroughs—a constant 
increase in the rates. Some of the towns can bear it, 
but others are in a bad way, and Government aid is 
necessary. Some people think that there would have been 
a different tale to tell if the town dues had not been 
abolished. The writer of the book in question is inclined 
to think that the trouble has arisen not because the 
municipalities have been too large-minded in their ideas, 
but rather because they have crimped the expenditure to 
a point where they have practically frustrated their own 
good intentions. “The Arrangement of Electoral Dis- 
tricts,” a familiar subject with us, is another burning 
question which comes in for treatment in Vragen des 

Lids. 

Elsevier has a well illustrated account of a jaunt to, 
and in, Giethoorn ; this place is so lovely and interesting 
that—so says the writer—it cannot be properly described, 
and the task would have been altogether hopeless had 
he not had the assistance of the lady whose photographic 
views are reproduced. Some notes on the Battle of 
Waterloo, a very readable drama of the days of the 
Crusades (the /oca/e is Jerusalem and the time 1131), and 
the usual features make up an average number. 
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THE TENT, HOLLY BUSH, HAYLING ISLAND. 

READERS of the Review or Reviews who enjoy 
camping out w'll be welcome at the tent, provided 
they only come two at a time, and that they are either 
married or are of the same sex. There are two camp 
beds in the tent, which is in a field close to Holly 
Bush Cottage, and within quarter of a mile of the 











The Tent at Holly Bush. 


sea. Campers must supply their own food. The tent 
was in constant use at Cambridge House by members 
of the Mowbray House Cycling Association. All 
applications should be sent in in advance to Mrs. 
Stead, Holly Bush, Hayling Island. Holly Bush 
stands about half a mile from the Parish Church, and 
a mile from Hayling railway station. 





The Woman Movement in Sweden. 


In the Young Woman, Miss Dora M. Jones 
describes the girls of Sweden. She thus reports on 
the advance of women in that kingdom :— 


The girls-of Sweden within the last generation have entered 
fully;into the movement for opening new careers to women, and 
if one of them decides to prepare for a profession, to take up 
literature or art, or to devote herself to some form of study or 
research, no one is surprised. Last year there were in Sweden 
three women doctors of philosophy and nine doctors of medicine 
engaged in the practice of their professions. There was also a 
lady doctor of laws, who has been appointed to a lectureship at 
the University of Upsala. Madame Sonia Kovalesky, the famous 
woman mathematician, was the first woman appointed in Sweden 
to a University professorship. Women are doing valuable 
work as members of School Boards and Boards of Guardians, 
they vote at communal elections and engage in all sorts of social 
activities, with little (so far as one can judge) of the asperity or 
self-consciousness which has sometimes discredited the ‘‘ New 
Woman” Movement: in’ England. Among living’ Swedish 
women writers are two who have won fame beyond the limits 
of their own country—Ellen Key, as an essayist and lecturer, 
and Selma Lagerlof, by those extraordinary and powerful 
stories, ‘‘ The Legend of Gosta Berling” and ‘‘ Jerusalem,” 
which reveal the mystical and romantic side of rural Scandi- 
navian life. . It is pleasant to note that Swedish girls, 
healthy and vigorous both in body and mind, have not lost that 
charming politeness which is one of the best traditions of their 
nation, 


OF REVIEWS. 


HOLIDAY SCHOOL FOR WALWORTH CHILDREN. 
SECOND YEAR: JULY 3IST-AUGUST 23RD. 


CHILD-LIFE in the slums of,Southwark at the best is sad 
indeed, but during the hot summer months it is pitiable 
in the extreme. The schools are closed. There is no 
park in the Borough. The district is in the very heart 
of the County of London, and at the greatest distance 
from the open country. Some of the more fortunate are 
away on country holidays, but the immensely greater 
proportion are left behind. The mothers, already full- 
handed and overburdened, dread the holidays, when the 
little ones wear out their clothes and boots to no good 
end. The only resort open to them is the street—hot, 
dusty, and often overcrowded, or the still hotter and more 
stifling tenement. Thus the holiday, which ought to 
bring joy and health to child-life, is here a time of dreary 
and dangerous monotony, and instead of being creative 
tends to physical and moral degeneration. 

The Browning Settlement last year did something to 
brighten and improve the lot of the children during these 
trying weeks, by arranging some modification of the 
Vacation School. 

There were no lesson books, only the attractive blending 
of work and play. Classes were formed in painting and 
drawing, musical drill, bathing and swimming, stencilling, 
clay modelling, story-telling, with the use of story-books, 
and each afternoon an outing to Tooting Common. 

This experiment was a great success, The children 
enjoyed it to the utmost, and another School is clamoured 
for this year. The number and nature of the classes will 
depend on the extent of help which can be secured. 
The Settlement asks “>r the honorary service of friends 
who will act as tea ers, play-leaders, story-tellers, 
accompanists, and guides to the Common and baths. 

The London County Council has already granted the 
free use of the Sandford Row Schools, The hours are 
from ten to twelve. 

A certain amount of expense will be involved in pro- 
viding materials, tram fares, etc. Who will help in cash 
or kind or personal service? Friends willing to help in 
any way are requested to communicate with the Head of 
the School, Miss ETHEL LANCASTER, Browning Hall, 
Walworth S.E. 





The Quarterly Review and a Quarterly Reviewer. 

WHEN I wrote in the May number I ought to have 
discriminated more closely between the article of a 
Quarterly Reviewer writing in the Quarterly Review 
and articles contributed by the same anonymous 
contributor over the signature of the Quarterly Reviewer 
in other periodicals. His original article in the Quar- 
terly, although extremely harsh in its criticism of the 
Tsar, refrained from inciting to assassination, and in so 
many words disclaimed any dusire that readers should 
draw such a deduction from his exposition of the Tsar’s 
reign and character. It was not until he began to con- 
tribute to other periodicals that he threw off the mask, 
and wrote what the Daily Express described as direct 
incitement to assassination. Jt is rather hard on the 
Quarterly Review that because it opened its columns 
once to a writer that he should ever afterwards write as 
“the author of the article in the Quarterly Review.” It 
adds a new terror to editors who publish anonymous 
articles. Who knows but that some day I may find an 
article in some magazine advocating parricide or poly- 
gamy, or opposing woman’s suffrage, signed “by the 
author of the article in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
on ———”? 
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“PICTURES FROM ‘PUNCH.’” 


OR some time past our genial and witty con- 
temporary Punch has been issuing, in shilling 
monthly parts, a reissue of the pictures which 
have appeared in its columns during the past sixty- 
three years. The complete series is now issued in four 


Dressed Crab. 


neatly bound volumes at seven and sixpence each, or 
thirty shillings the set. I have made arrangements 
with the proprietors of Punch to undertake the publi- 


cation of the completed sets in Britain, Australia and 


the United States. 

Good wine needs no bush and the pictures of Punch 
need no recommendation. The astonishing success 
which attended the republication of the complete 
series of Punch volumes is the best attestation of the 
esteem in which Punch is held by the British public. 
For the set was sold at £15, and no one who had 
not a good-sized library could find accommodation for 
the long row of portly volumes. I have had a set of 
these volumes in my house, and it was interesting to 
me to note what feature most attracts the attention of 
the general reader. I soon discovered that it was nots 
the letterpress, but almost always the pictures to which 
the casual reader turned. The political cartoons 
interest only those who have some acquaintance with 
the political history of last century. The most of 
the letterpress is of a passing interest, and the files 
of Punch without illustrations would be as unsaleable 


as the files of a daily paper. ‘The social sketches and 
illustrations are the cream of the set. Now in “ Pictures 
from Punch,” Punch himself has creamed the cream, 
and offers the result in four handy well-bound volumes. 
There are about 500 pages in each volume and nearly 
1,000 pictures. All the best artists who for half a 
century and more have devoted their talent to deli- 
neating the salient features of English life, from the 
highest circles to the slums, are here represented with 
their best work: Leech and Du Maurier, Phil May 
and Charles Keene, E. T, Reed, Corbould, Partridge 
and Jalland are all to the fore. There is a laugh on 
every page. Humour, pathos, grotesque absurdity 
jostle each other side by side. 

Sir F, Burnand, the present Editor of Punch, in a 
preface to the work, remarks that in turning over the 
leaves of these cunningly illustrated pages we behold 
in this so-called twentieth century what caught the 
fancy of our fathers and mothers and set our grand 
fathers and grandmothers a-laughing :— 


Take, for example, the adventures of Mr. Briggs. Dress 
him as you please, place him where you will, John Leech’s 
short rubicund, simple, typical upper-middle-class hero is 
immortal. He is own brother to Jorrocks, another of John 
Leech’s creations. Then look at Charles Keene’s sober-minded, 














A Disenchantment. 


Very UnsopuistTicATeD Otp Lapy (from the country): “‘ Dear me! 
He’s a very different-looking person from what I had always imagined.” 
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CHARLES KEENE. 
“In Extremis.” 
Pat: ‘Do ye buy rags and bones here ?”’ 


MERCHANT: ‘‘ We do, surr. 
Pat: ‘‘ Thin, be jabers ! put me on the schkales !!” 


business-like, self-satisfied citizens; at Keene’s and Leech’s 
buxom matrons, prim housekeepers, grumpy four-wheeler 
** cabbies,” chaffy drivers of hansoms, and humorous ’bus men. 
As hoc genus omne was then, so it is now, with little variety in 
the species. Are not Leech’s and Keene’s butlers and coach- 
men, and their comfortable type of the old family servant, with 
us nowadays? We are grateful for their survival. It will be 
a bad day for England when the ancient servitor who has been 
‘in the family ” or on the estate ‘‘man and boy,” shall have 
disappeared. The type, including the gamekeeper, survives 
in Mr. Raven-Hill’s pictures, as also in those of Mr. 
Armour, who, as Mr. Punch’s ‘* Master 
of the Horse,” gives us the latest type of 
jockey, more Americano. Is there any 
one of these volumes we could not linger 
over? Is there a page we would will- 
ingly allow to escape us? You will give 
expression to a note of heartiest admira- 
tion as you pause awhile before the 
splendid, dashing work of that great 
black-and-white knight, Sir John Gil- 
bert, powerful illustrator, master alike of 
brush and pencil. What artistic power ! 
What broad humour does he not display 
in his ‘‘ Knight before the Battle” ! 

For quaintness of humour commend 
me to Mr. E. L. Sambourne’s ‘‘ Dressed 
Crab,” as served up on the ninety-eighth 
page of the first volume in such guise 
that, merriment being the sworn foe of 
indigestion, you may surfeit on this 
Sambournian crustaceous invention, and 
be all the better for the meal. ‘ Dicky 
Doyle’s” inimitable work, a laugh to 
every line of it, crops up now and again 
throughout the collection. Sir , John 

“Tenniel, knight of the crayon, and 
chevalier sans peur et sans reproche, gives 
us such grotesque ‘‘ Shakespearian {Ilus- 
trations” as, when once seen, will always 
recur to the memory whenever you may 
come across the passages he has selected 
from the immortal bard. 


” 


all this ’ere? 
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What rich veins of humour, fun, and, 
mind you, moral teaching into the bar- 
gain, if you only dig deep enough! Du 
Maurier in the park and the drawing- 
room; Keene in the street and in the 
kitchen. Phil May, with his marvellously 
life-like gutter-snipes, his real ’Arricts 
and ’Arries, is incomparable. Note how 
smartly Corbould turns out some speci- 
mens of Mr. Punch’s stud. Then there 
is the fun and ‘‘ go” of Jalland’s scenes 
in the hunting-field. Examine the work 
by Bernard Partridge ; what rare humour 
inspires the pencil of this veritable magi- 
cian, skilled beyond compare in the black 
(and white) art. Irresistibly absurd is the 
quaint work of Edward T. Reed, the 
exceptionally gifted catcher of likenesses 
in the Houses of Parliament, all taken 
on the spot ‘‘ while he waits.” Then we 
have Tom Browne, in a line and style 
peculiar to himself ; Brock, with his light 
comedy manner; and Ralph Cleaver, 
with delicate touch and refined humour. 
Besides the above, there is a first-rate 
display of work by Messrs. Ralston, 
Howard, Everard and Arthur “Hopkins, 
cum multis alits, the pick of the profes- 
‘sion, whose names to enumerate might 
occupy as much space as did Homer’s list 
of ships, and whose works, in goodly 
company, speak for themselves. 


It is indeed a kaleidoscope of amusing pictures. 
No better book exists for those who wish to while 
away half an hour in a doctor’s waiting-room. Even 
when spending some minutes in dread anticipation 
of the dentist’s ministry, the victim may smile and 
half forget his aching molar as he turns over the 
pages of “ Pictures from Punch.” In a drawing- 
room, ina boudoir, in a club reading-room they are 





Joun LeeEcu. 


The Christening of Jones’ First. (A fact.) 


First Street Boy (without veneration, or sense of propriety): ‘* Holla! Bill ! What’s 


_ Seconp Street Boy (without ditto, ditto, ditto): ‘‘ Why—don’t yer see !—it’s only a 
kitten going to be ’ung !” 
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Str Joun TENNIEL. 
Contemplative. 


DustMAn (/og.): “Ha! if them slops fitted him yesterday, what a 
hawful night the poor feller must ha’ passed to pull him_down so!’ 


indispensable. The four volumes are a_ veritable 
history of the sociai movement, the caprices of fashion, 
the amenities and the vulgarities of life in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland in the Victorian 
period. None of the pictures are dated. To place them 
you must turn to the index. <A very amusing hour 
may be passed endeavouring to place from internal 
evidence the approximate date when the picture first 
appeared. The rise and the fall of the crinoline, the 
beginning of the zsthetic craze, the Great Exhibition, 





Puri May. 


“ And SHE ought to know!” 


‘« That’s supposed to be a portograph of Lady Solsbury. 
yer, it ain’t like ber a bit in private !” 


But, bless 
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the advent of the gigantic female that Du Maurier 
loved to draw—all these and many other well-known 
features of English social life can be fished out piece- 
meal from these amusing volumes, where they have 
been mixed up in the most admired confusion. 
Railway companies might, in charity to passengers 
by overdue trains, supply their waiting-rooms with 
sets of these volumes, and ¢rains de /uxe should carry 
them in their library. No volume would while away 
the tedium of a long journey more successfully. And 
no slight element in their popularity is .that they 
appeal to every age—-man. woman and child find 


E. T. Reep. 


The Wild, Wild East. 
First Coster: ‘‘ Say, Bill, ’ow d’yer like my new kickseys? Good 
fit, eh?” 
Seconp Coster: “ Fit! 


They’re a haperplictick 
stroke!” ’ 


They ain’t no #74. 


them equally attractive. Nor can the most sensitive 
discover anything in these pages to scandalise, to | 
shock, or to pain. I append a few illustrations 
reduced from “ Pictures from Punch” as specimens | 
of the multifarious subjects dealt with, and the different 
styles of the various artists. 
As only a limited number of complete sets have 9 
been printed, an early application is advisable. The § 
four handsome quarto volumes described above are | 
to be obtained for thirty shillings, The first three § 
volumes are ready now, and will be sent to any / 
address in the United Kingdom on receipt of thirty | 
shillings, and the fourth volume will be delivered as 7 
soon as it is ready (at the beginning of December). 



























July rst, 1905. 

THE Whitsuntide holidays and the fast approaching 
holiday season combined had a very noticeable influence 
upon the publication and sale of books during the past 
month. Many of the more important volumes have been 
held over until the autumn. Except for books of topical 
interest and fiction of the light and holiday variety, the 
shelves of my bookshop have but a moderate show of new 
books. 


BOOKS ON RUSSIA—GOOD AND BAD. 


Russia has entirely displaced Japan as far as the book 
world is concerned. Last year we had a plethora of 
books on Japan, for the 
most part pitched in the key 
of extravagant eulogy. This 
year there has been a stream 
of volumes on Russia, most 
of them of the sensational- 
gossipy type, or the work 
of avowed partisans. Their 
effect, if not object, has been 
to prejudice and mislead 
public opinion, I have one 
such volume on my shelves 
this month. It is a good 
specimen of a mischievous 
type. It bears the title of 
“Russia from Within” 
(Heinemann. 290 pp. 8s. 
6d. net.), and is written by 
Alexander Ular. He has 
the calm assurance to in- 
form his readers in his pre- 
face that his “facts” are 
“authentic, historical, and 
exact,” and he then proceeds 
to serve up the most highly- 
seasoned and imaginative 
gossip conceivable. On this 
account I am all. the more 
glad to be able to welcome 
and commend two admir- 
able books that give, as far 
as it is possible to do so, an 
accurate and true picture of 
Russia. Sir Donald Mac- 
kenzie Wallace’s book on 
Russia has long been a standard work. It has, 
however, not been easily procurable. It has now 
been republished in a new edition which has 
been brought up to date and largely rewritten 
| (Cassell. 2 vols. 24s. net). It is an historical record 
of the domestic, social and political condition of the 
Russian people that should be widely read and carefully 
studied. Another excellent volume is Luigi Villari’s 
“ Russia under the Great Shadow” (Unwin. 330 pp. 
Illus. tos, 6d. net). It is a well-informed, well-written 
and impartial account of Russia at'the present day. Mr. 
Villari travelled throughout Russia during the war, and 
this volume describes what he saw. His is not merely a 
sectional picture of Russian life, but a successful attempt 
to portray the nation as a whole. He points out with 





Russian Pilgrims. 
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much good sense that revolutions are not the work of a 
day or a week, but a long evolutionary process extending 
over a number of years :— 

We must not expect to see the results immediately, and to 
find Russia settling down under a Liberal constitution within 
six months, The English Revolution lasted from 1640 to 16809 ; 
that of France from 1789 to 1815—almost to 1871 ; that of Italy 
from 1821 to 1870. Russia, too, will probably have to go 
through a long period of turmoil and unrest before she can find 
lasting peace. 

He also points out that the new spirit is due to the 
awakening of large classes of Russians, and “ not to the 
work of mysterious secret societies about whose organ- 
isation, funds, and plans 
sensational writers on Rus- 
sian affairs are so eloquent.” 


THE JAPANESE TRIUMPH, 
AND AFTER, 


Every self-respecting war 
correspondent seems to con- 
sider that he has failed in 
his duty unless he embodies 
in volume form his experi- 
ences after each campaign. 
From the three or four 
volumes of this description 
that have been placed on 
my shelves during the month 
I pick out one, “ From 
Tokyo to Tiflis,” by Mr. 
F. A. McKenzie (Hurst 
and Blackett. 340 pp. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d.). I do 
so not only because Mr. 
McKenzie’s narrative is both 
graphic and interesting, but 
because he has the courage 
of his opinions, and does not 
hesitate to express them, 
even when they run counter 
to popular preconceptions. 
In the concluding chapter 
of this book of uncensored 
letters from the war he asks, 
What” is likely to be the 
result of this sudden emer- 
gence of a strong military 
Power into the front rank of world Powers? How far 
will her advance work for or against the well-being of our 
own people in generations yet unborn? To that question 
he makes no uncertain answer :— 

An overwhelming Japanese victory is surcharged with possi- 
bilities of world disturbance. The plane of civilisation on which 
Japan stands is not ours. A victorious Japan means within half 
a century a fermenting India and a threatened Australia. Should 
Japan carry the war to a successful issue, her expansion will be 
phenomenally rapid. For the time we are working together in 
an alliance, planned and imposed on us by the Elder Statesmen 
of Tokyo. Without this alliance Japan could not have declared 
war. As the result of it we may at any time be embroiled with 
our European neighbours. I, for one, am convinced that much 
of the future growth of Japan will be at the cost of our Eastern 
trade, our prestige, and eventually our territory. 
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As a striking example of all this he points to Korea, 
where “it is not too much to say that Japanese dominance 
has already gone very far to kill European trade there.” 
Mr. McKenzie gives some interesting instances of the 
bureaucratic nature of the Japanese Government which 
are not unworthy of the exploits of Russian officials in 
Petersburg. 

A HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. 

“The Zimes History of the Boer War” moves slowly 
towards completion. After an interval of three years | 
have received the third bulky volume, in which the events 
that succeeded the Black Week are described in minute 
detail. (Sampson Low. 597 pp. Illustrated. 21s. net.) 
The scale is colossal, some 600 pages being devoted to 
the record of three months’ warfare. Mr. Amery appears 


EDWARD FITZGERALD AND G. F. WATTS. 

There are two biographies which you will read with 
much pleasure. Edward Fitzgerald has had many 
biographers. His latest is Mr. A, C. Benson, the writer 
of a monograph in the English Men of Letters Series 
(Macmillan. 207 pp. 2s. net). It is certainly one of 
the best sketches we have had of this eccentric genius, 
who during his lifetime so strenuously endeavoured to 
conceal himself from the public gaze. Mr. Benson has 
made much use of Fitzgerald’s letters, weaving them most 
deftly into the narrative. The volume is almost equally 
divided between an account of Fitzgerald’s uneventful 
life and of his writings, with a final and intensely interest- 
ing chapter on his habits and character. Another fasci- 
nating volume is the book of Reminiscences which Mrs. 








Stevenson’s H 


to have taken Kinglake as his model. He has done his 
best to make his narrative accurate, and at the same 
time readable. He is not sparing of criticism, and is 
lavish in his censure of almost every British general in 
command. No pro-Boer could be more scathing. The 
story makes sorry reading, and places on permanent 
record the manifold shortcomings of the British Army. 
Mr. Amery is a whole-hearted believer in the policy of 
thorough. He is especially irate at the attempt to carry 
on war on the limited liability plan. He regards Lord 
Roberts’ disinclination to incur heavy losses as the one 
blot on his fame as a general. Mr. Amery must read the 
casualty lists from the Far East with a peculiar satis- 
faction. They, at any rate, are heavy enough to satisfy 
the most ruthless advocate of scientific warfare. 


ouse at Vailima. 








Russell Barrington has compiled as her tribute to the 
memory of G. F. Watts (Allen. 21s. net). For twelve 
years she was the great painter’s next-door neighbour and 
one of his intimate friends. Gifted with a retentive 
memory, and aided by a vast number of notes and letters 
written to her by Mr. Watts, she has been able to place 
before the reader a most attractive and life-like picture 
of the man and the painter. It is instinct with the 
personal note, and will enable many admirers of the 
painter the better to understand the man. 


STEVENSON FRAGMENTS. 


The cult of Robert Louis Stevenson shows no signs of 
waning. There is no end to the number of books that 
are published about him. A book by him, however, at 
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this late date is a rare occurrence. But last month one 
was published, a volume entitled “ Essays of Travel” 
(Chatto. 247 pp. 6s.). It is a collection of some four- 
teen papers recording the impressions left on Stevenson’s 
mind as the result of his wanderings in many lands, 
The longest paper is his account of his experiences in 
crossing the Atlantic as an amateur emigrant, several 
others are devoted to Alpine memories, and one charm- 
ing little paper describes a mountain tour in France. 
The book is a collection of fragments, but will be none 
the less welcome on that account to the devout Steven- 
sonian. Among these can hardly be numbered Mr. 
Arthur Johnstone, whose book of “ Recollections of 
R. L. Stevenson in the Pacific” (327 pp. 6s.) was issued 
simultaneously by the same publisher. Mr. Johnstone’s 
literary style 1s in some respects deficient, but he has an 
interesting subject. The book deals entirely with 
Stevenson’s life in the Pacific, at Honolulu, at Vailima, 
and other places. It discusses his knowledge of the 
Polynesian, and concludes that his judgment of that 
race was much at fault, and that in later years Stevenson 
somewhat modified his first glowing impressions. ‘There 
is much about the Damien letter, which Mr. Johnstone 
thinks unintentionally cruel and unjust, and much about 
Father Damien himself. Scattered throughout the book 
there are many interesting anecdotes. 
A HANDBOOK FOR THE NORWEGIAN CRISIS. 

A slim little volume, which you will find indispensable 
in following the Norwegian crisis, is Nansen’s able 
presentation of the Norwegian case under the title of 
“Norway and the Union with Sweden” (Macmillan. 

2s. net). It is a lucid review of the history of 
the relations of the two kingdoms, and statement of the 
principal causes that have led up to the present rupture.’ 
Nansen points out that all references to Home Rule in 
this case are beside the mark, as Norway is and has 
always been an independent and sovereign state, united 
to Sweden for a century by a personal tie in the person 
of the king. 

THE ABLEST NOVEL OF THE MONTH. 

By far the most able and powerful novel published last 
month was Mr. E. F. Benson’s “The Image in the 
Sand” (Heinemann. 334 pp. 6s.). Its main theme is 
the possibilities that would ensue supposing the spirit of 
a man who had been nearly four thousand years in his 
tomb was let loose on the world. Add to this that the 
spirit is one of Evil, and you have a fair indication of the 
contents of Mr. Benson’s story. If I read this interesting 
and thoughtful book aright, Mr. Benson draws the 
sharpest distinction between spiritualism—the communi- 
cation of the spirits of those left on earth with the spirits 
of those they love who have passed from earth in the 
realisation of their actual though unseen presence-—and 
occultism, “ Black Magic,” the tampering in a spirit of 
curiosity with the unknown forces by which long ago the 
spirit of Samuel was raised up. All forms of occultism, 
from the materialising medium with the power of render- 
ing visible the spirit form, to the awful dominance of one 
mind or will over another, known as hypnotism, are, in 
the writer’s opinion, of the Devil. He does not deny the 
possibility of the exercise by certain natures of the most 
terrible occult powers ; he merely denies the rightness of 
that exercise. The plot of the book is original, and the 
character-drawing often careful and clever, but the real 
interest lies in the underlying ideas. The “ Black Magic” 
is that of Ancient Egypt : the spirit raised that of an 
ancient Egyptian: the man by whom its power is ulti- 
mately foiled an Arab. I cannot but feel, however, 
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in reading Mr. Benson’s pages, that he does not possess 
a really deep knowledge of his subject. Had he done so 
he could hardly have made this novel the vehicle of his 
convictions. 

VICTORIA CROSS’S NEW STORY. 

“The Story of Anna Lombard” was Victoria Cross’s 
greatest success. None of her subsequent stories attained 
the high level of that most remarkable work. It was a 
bold thing, therefore, of this very audacious authoress 
to challenge comparison with herself at her best by 
advertising her new story, “ Life of my Heart,” as the 
companion volume to “ Anna Lombard.” It is, indeed, a 
variant upon the same theme. Anna Lombard marries 
a Sikh. Her new heroine lives with a Pathan. In the 
former case, the white woman’s passion for the native was 
treated as a thing purely physical, and was brought into 
strong contrast with Anna’s white fazcé. But in her 
new story, Victoria Cross idealises and glorifies the 
conduct of the Anglo-Indian heiress of twenty who flies 
from her father’s bungalow and lives among the Pathans 
as the Pathans do. No male creature so utterly con- 
temptible as the Anglo-Indian as pictured by Victoria 
Cross exists in this planet, and as a foil we have the 
Apollo-like young Pathan, who is not only as faultlessly 
beautiful as a Greek statue, but who is so devoted a 
lover that, although he locks his wife up all day, he finds 
Paradise in her company from sundown to sunrise. 
Victoria Cross has done a daring thing in thus exalting 
the sacrifice of everything for the love of a bronze arch- 
angel in disguise, and if she had not idealised her lover 
in the latter part of the book, she would have gone 
perilously near suggesting that the best thing a girl can 
do is to elope with the best-looking fellow—white o1 
coloured makes no matter—who crosses her path. Her 
book escapes that accusation by a glorification of the 
intellectual and uxorious side of his character. But 
what, in the name of fortune, makes Victoria Cross so 
crazy about exalting the superiority of natives as hus- 
bands over the typical Anglo-Indian? Compared with 
her ideal Pathan, the Anglo-Indian subaltern or Civil 
servant is a kind of white-skinned, red-eared cousin to the 
chimpanzee. As a corrective to the conceit of the Anglo- 
Indian the book may be useful. It is not equal to “ Anna 
Lombard,” which was more complex, and touched a much 
higher note. But it is admirably told, and some of the 
descriptions of India are almost equal to her never-to-be- 
forgotten description of the coming of the monsoon. 

THE NEW KNOWLEDGE. 

I have received two books which the ordinary man 
who takes an interest in the general conclusions of 
scientific research, while not troubling overmuch about 
technical details, will heartily welcome. One is the 
reprint of Professor Ray Lankester’s Romanes Lecture 
delivered at Oxford last month. Its title is ‘“ Nature 
and Man” (Clarendon Press. 61 pp. 2s. net), Itisa 
luminous though brief survey of the history of man’s 
development as it may be followed in the light of the 
new knowledge acquired by the “ Nature-searchers ” ; 
and an urgent plea for greater attention being paid 
to obtaining a firmer control of the conditions of life 
under which we live. Man, he points out, is a 
rebel against Nature, and if he is not to perish miser- 
ably in the struggle he must make the most of the 
power which the new knowledge has placed within his 
grasp. Heasserts, for example, as one of many instances, 
that “ by the unstinted application of known methods of 
investigation and consequent controlling action all 
epidemic disease could be abolished within a period so 
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short as fifty years.” The other book is Professor R. K. 
Duncan’s volume, “The New Knowledge” (Hodder. 
263 pp. Illustrated. 6s. net). It is a popular presentation 
of the results of the new scientific knowledge which has 
been acquired within recent years. He also indicates 
how the new knowledge has affected our views of many 
old problems such as the sun’s heat, the age of the earth, 
and the pressure of light. It is a volume which should 
have a wide circulation, and has appeared very appro- 
priately when general popular attention is for the moment 
attracted by scientific investigation. 
PARADOXES AND GOSSIP. 

There are two books of literary essays which you will 
find well worth dipping into. Unquestionably one of the 
freshest and brightest books published last month was 
Mr. Chesterton’s “ Heretics” (Lane. 306 pp. 5s. net). 


There is much in it that you will disagree with, 
and much that you will question.. Mr. Chesterton 
delights in startling paradoxes; it is his literary 


vocation to produce them. They may not convince— 
possibly they are not meant to do so—but they do not 
bore—not yet, at any rate. To most people the most 
attractive—they are certainly the soundest and ablest— 
of the essays are those on Mr. Bernard Shaw, with whose 
philosophy Mr. Chesterton has the honour entirely to 
disagree; on “Omar and the Sacred Vine,” and on 
“The Mildness of the Yellow Press.” If you do not 
relish paradox, but prefer literary gossip of the 
nobler kind, you will find infinite pleasure in the 


perusal of “Talks in a Library with Laurence 
Hutton” (Putnam. Illus. 457 pp. tos. 6d. net). Mr. 
Hutton was an eminent American critic, who had 


the good fortune to be personally acquainted with most 
of the famous players, writers, and artists of his day. In 
these conversations, delightfully recorded by Isabel 
Moore, he gossips pleasantly of the men and women he 
has known. The volume is illustrated by many curious 
and interesting illustrations, original letters, caricatures, 
drawings and portraits. They add greatly to the 
attractiveness of a very charming volume. 
THE YOUNG NAPOLEON. 

Napoleonic literature is so vast that it is strange we 
should have had to wait until last month for an adequate 
study of the youth of the great Corsican. Mr. Oscar 
Browning has chosen the apt title of “ Napoleon : The 
First Phase” (Lane. 316 pp. Illustrated. tos. net) for 
his painstaking and interesting monograph. It is the 
record of the first twenty-three years of Napoleon’s life, 
ending with the siege and capture of Toulon. It is, on 
the whole, a pleasant picture of a laborious and brilliant 
youth, and will do something to fulfil Mr. Browning’s 
desire that we should look with a kindher eye on the man 
and the conqueror. Especially noteworthy are some of 
the juvenile letters and essays of Napoleon quoted at 
length by Mr. Browning. 

TWO PATRON SAINTS. 

St. Patrick, one of the most famous of all saints, has 
at last found a biographer who approaches his subject in 
the spirit of historic research. Professor Bury’s “St. 
Patrick and His Place in History” (Macmillan. 404 pp. 
12s. net) is the result of much careful investigation of the 
fragmentary material that is available. From the ordeal 
St. Patrick has emerged a far more substantial and 
less legendary personage than many persons would 
have anticipated. Professor Bury’s conclusions in 
regard to the saint tend to show that the 
Roman Catholic conception of his work is, generally, 
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nearer to historic fact than the views of some anti-Papal 
divines. He has followed a most commendable method 
in recording the result of his researches—throwing the 
narrative into the form of a literary biography, and 
relegating to appendices the scaffolding by means of which 
the edifice was reared. John Knox may justly claim 
to be the patron saint of Scotland, and to his biographies 
mentioned last month, must be added one by Dr. Henry 
Cowan, contributed to the Heroes of the Reformation 
series published by Messrs. Putnam (404 pp. Illustrated. 
6s.). 
RAILWAYS AND THEIR RATES, 

Mr. Edwin A. Pratt is a well-known authority on 
railways, and he has brought together a vast amount of 
information which has hitherto been difficult of access 
in his “ Railways and Their Rates” (Murray. 361 pp. 5s. 
net). Mr. Pratt sets forth the companies’ side of the 
rates question, and explains the reason for many of those 
apparent anomalies which are so irritating to the shipper 
and quite inexplicable to the general public. He cer- 
tainly makes out a very good case, and it is one that 
needs to be carefully considered. Not the least valuable 
portion of his book is that in which he describes some of 
the Continental railway systems in order to afford a basis 
of comparison with the English lines. A most interesting 
chapter describes how the railways of Holland were made 
prosperous by the device of turning the station-masters 
into coal agents. 

AN EDUCATOR OF KING DEMOS. 

Major ‘Stewart L. Murray, recognising the difficulties 
in the way of democracy conducting an intelligent and 
successful foreign policy, has made an attempt to 
educate his masters in the elementary facts of peace 
and war. His “Peace of the Anglo-Saxons” (Watts. 
2s. 6d. net) is addressed to the working men of 
Britain and their representatives, and has received 
the endorsement of Lord Roberts. It is a curious 
mixture of sound common sense and much that 
is the antithesis of common sense. The whole structure 
is reared on the monstrous assumption, natural to a 
soldier, that the chief end of manis war. War he regards 
as the normal, peace as the abnormal condition of man- 
kind. That I do not do Major Murray an injustice 
will be seen from the following sentence, which may be 
regarded as one of the chief foundation stones of his book : 
—“ This is the great point to firmly grasp, that peace 
never has been, and never will be as long as the passions 
of mankind endure, more than a lull of shorter or longer 
duration between the storms of war.” 

POETRY OF THE MONTH. 

The lovers of poetry have been better provided for 
last month than usual, First of all they have the com- 
plete edition of the poems of Ernest Dowson, enriched 
by a most sympathetic memoir by Mr. Arthur Symons, 
by four illustrations by Aubrey Beardsley, and by a 
portrait (Lane. 166 pp. 5s. net). Ernest Dowson died 
when he was only thirty-two, “worn out by what was 
never really life to him, leaving a little verse which has 
the pathos of things too young and too frail ever to grow 
old.” He could never have developed, Mr. Symons 
thinks, and those who read his delicate poetry will 
agree with this judgment. The first volume of a 
uniform edition of Swinburne’s tragedies was pub- 
lished by Messrs. Chatto and Windus (‘ The 
Queen Mother and Rosamond.” 288 pp. 6s. net), Of 
the newly published verse, by far the most notable is Mr. 
Bridges’ masque “ Demeter” (Clarendon Press, Is. net). 
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Mr. E. Nesbit has collected a little volume of dainty 
poems under the title of “ The Rainbow and the Rose” 
(Longmans. 142 pp. 5s.). They are filled with what 
the old Elizabethans would have called quaint conceits. 
They are short, musical, and, on the whole, less gloomy 
in tone than most poetry of the present day. Among 
the other slim volumes of poetry that have found 
their way into my hands during the month I may 
mention the following :—‘ The Love-Song of Tristram 
and Iseult” (Stock. 87 pp. 3s. 6d.), by Cyril Emra, 
contains, besides the title-poem, several smaller pieces, 
some of them graceful and charming : some, like “ The 
Man whose Soul was Dead,” serious and thoughtful, 
even striking. Mr. Maurice Browne’s “ Zetetes and other 
Poems” (Stock. 66 pp. 3s. 6d. net) is more ambitious 
in its aim, the poems mostly taking the form of odes. 
There is some good verse in the volume. Mr. Leicester 
Romayne’s “Tea Table Rhymes” (Johnson. 67 pp. 
2s. 6d. net) are pretty and quaint, some of them in the 
smooth artificial style of Pope. 


HOLIDAY FICTION. 


I have many inquiries for holiday fiction—novels as 
light as the driven foatn ; the sort of books one can 
lazily read, half-asleep, lying by the seaside. There are 
many such on my shelves this month, in fact, they out- 
number the volumes of all the other branches of 
literature. Here are a few picked from the month’s 
output that may safely be commended. One, though 
much better written than the average novel, is Dora 
S. Shorter’s “The Country House Party” (Hodder. 
6s.). It is a collection of short stories told in a 
country house, mostly by men of the party, to illus- 
trate some particular point, some phase of character 
—usually woman’s character—that they have observed. 
The stories are good and the interest well sustained. Mr. 
Arnold Bennett rightly calls his “ Loot of Cities” (Rivers. 
Is. net) “a fantasia.” It is absolutely fantastic, yet 
redeemed from tiresomeness by a vein of satire. It is, 
moreover, a very lively story. A mordant satire on the 
ways of a gentlemanly thief is Mr. Barry Pain’s 
“Memoirs of Constantine Dix” (Unwin. 3s. 6d.). 
Dix has a soul above anything so low as ordinary 
burglar’s tools ; he is a very aristocrat, not to say a 
prince, among rogues, filling in his time by reclamation 
work, and living in princely style on the public at large. 
There is also Mr. William Le Queux’s “ Who Giveth this 
Woman?” (Hodder. 6s.), a fine specimen of Mr. Le 
Queux’s methods and style. There is mystery, of course. 
There is an amateur detective, a young man of old 
family, employed as a clerk in the City at a few shillings 
per week, The Russian detective system also plays a 
large part in the tale, which is original and ingenious. 
Among others, I may mention “ Lagden’s Luck,” by 
Tom Gallon (Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d.), a lively story 
of a chase after a priceless diamond ; Mr. Louis Becke’s 
“Tom Gerard” (Unwin. 6s.), a story of Queensland 
mining life, with strong and very good local colour, and 
a charming sun-browned Australian girl, terribly over- 
burdened with lovers, as heroine ; a volume of short stories, 
some of which are well-written and rather uncommon, by 
Mr. Hopkinson Smith, entitled “At Close Range” 
(Heinemann. Illustrated. 6s.). The scenes are laid 
mostly in the Western States of America. Mr. M. P. 
Shiel has returned to the subject in which he first made 
his mark, and in “ The Yellow Wave” (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 
has constructed an utterly impossible tale of adventure 
out of the present war in the Far East. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


NOVELS WITH AND WITHOUT A PURPOSE. 

Fiction other than the merely recreative does not 
occupy a very large space on my shelves. There are a 
few novels, however, that will provide reading for the 
more serious readers of fiction. The Very Rev. Canon 
Sheekan, for instance, has written another of his tales of 
Irish life. The principal motzf of “ Glenanaar” (Long- 
mans, 321 pp. 6s.) is the Irish hatred of an “ informer.” 
The descriptions of Irish life, the light thrown on Irish 
character, and the ever-recurring, dominating hatred, 
enduring even to the third generation, of an informer, or 
anyone with the tinge of an informer’s blood in his veins, 
makes a story which is pleasant in style and is possessed 
of areal interest. A novel with a purpose, and a strong 
one, is “The Unwritten Law” (Nutt. 6s.), by Arthur 
Henry. The scene is laid in New York, and the purpose 
of the book is to*demonstrate the perils which arise 
from a wilful withholding from young people of the 
facts of life. It is well written, but somewhat 
too strenuous in tone. A tale of a different stamp, 
and quite one of the prettiest stories I have come 
across for some time, is Gyp’s “ Cloclo” (Chatto. 
3s. 6d.). It has been well translated by Nora M. Statham. 
The story is lively, fresh and original, and Cloclo a most 
delightful study of a little girl, A novel which is truly 
described by its author as “nondescript” is Mr. Harry 
Furniss’s “ Poverty Bay” (Chapman. 6s.). It is a curious 
medley, in which a haunted house is a prominent ingre- 
dient. Mr. Furniss’s sketches, of which there are many, 
are even better than his story. Two well-known writers 
of fiction have put forth tales which are a disappointment, 
and which do not do justice to their ability. Mrs. Craigie 
was ill-advised when she attempted to transform her 
play, “The Flute of Pan” (Unwin. 6s.) into a novel. 
In this guise it is not a success. There is no background 
worth speaking of, and the action is disjointed and uncon- 
vincing. We are accustomed to much more careful work 
from Mrs. Craigie. I also expect something better from 
Mr. Algernon Gissing than his latest novel, “ Baliol 
Garth ” (Chatto. 6s.). It is in a way a problem novel, 
and aims at giving the reader something to think about. 

F.C. G, 

A collection of Mr. Gould’s political cartoons needs no 
commendation to readers of the REVIEW, and No. 9 of 
the Westminster Cartoons (Westminster Gazette. 1s.) is 
certain of a hearty welcome from them. It contains 

















A Cheerful Party. 


“We're a fair old, rare old, rickety-rackety crew,” 
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forty-seven of the best of Mr. Gould’s caricatures, illus- 
trating the political events. of 1904 to 1905. Mr. Gould 
has also illustrated with several hundreds of his smaller 
'drawings Mr. Lucy’s diary of the sessions of 1897 to 
1902, now published under the title of “ Later Peeps at 
farliament” (Newnes. 578 pp. 7s. 6d. net). 

AS AN IRISH PRESS. 
1 have much pleasure in calling the attention of the 
frequenters of the Buokshop to a volume of stories by 
William Butler Yeats, printed at the Dun Emer Press, 
“Dundrum. In many respects this is the most interesting 
‘volume that I have received during June. The stories 
are Irish, they are written by an Irishman, printed on 

Irish paper, set up and machined on an Irish press. The 
“Stories of Red Hanrahan” (12s. 6d. net) is printed in 
beautiful eighteenth century type at the Dun Emer Press, 
Miss Elizabeth C. Yeats and two young girls do the whole 








work of the press between them, composing, press- 
Work and all. It is a most encouraging attempt to revive 
an interest in fine printing. After examining this speci- 
men of the work Miss Yeats is doing, I am not 
surprised to learn that the first books issued from her 
press are now quite valuable, and fetch about four times 
the published price. Two of the stories of the Red 
‘Hanrahan are completely new, and the three others 
which have been published before have been practically 
te-written. A littic design facing the front page repre- 
sents the four cities of wisdom in Celtic romance, the 
cities from which the talismans in Hanrahan come. I 
Rave before now mentioned a similar enterprise that is 
being carried on at the Bever Press, at Laleham, near 
Staines. Two finely-printed little volumes have now 
been added to the books issued from this press— 
Abraham Cowley’s “ Essay on Liberty ” and Hans Ander- 
sen’s tale of “‘ The Old House.” From the same press I 
have received the “Sayings of Jesus and a Lost Gospel 
Fragment,” the title of a collection of village sermons 
preached by Canon Rawnsley in three papyrus fragments, 
. . « « from the dry, 
Dumb sands of Oxyrhyncts. 
There are sonnets prefatory and valedictory. The 
yolume is handsomely printed and bound by the Canon’s 
son and daughter-in-law. 
“THE REVIVAL OF GAELIC.” 

This is the title of a little shilling volume I have 
received from the /risk Zimes office. It is an original 
and interesting monologue by a Welshman—Mr. H. P. 
Hughes—who, being a practical man as well as an 
idealist, suggests that the Irish Celts, in reviving their 
ancient tongue, should also revise it, using the Latin 
Character and phonetic spelling. The author has 
evidently studied his subject carefully, but for the sake of 
the uninitiated he should have added the two alphabets, 
Welsh and Irish. 

STANDARD WORKS IN NEW EDITIONS. 

Following my custom, I must briefly mention the 
Yeprints of standard works that have come into my hands 
during the past month. I am glad to see that Messrs, 
Bell have now included in their excellent York Library 
abook hitherto expensive and hard to obtain—Arthur 
Young’s “ Travels in France during the years 1787, 1788, 
4789,” under the competent editorship of Miss Betham- 
Edwards, with notes and a biographical introduction 

58 pp. Cloth, 2s. net. With index). The editress, in 
Mtroducing these travels, which are still a standard work 














‘on France and an excellent travelling companion in that 
‘ountry, says that while many fairly-educated English 
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folk have hardly heard Young’s name, it is familiar 
to every French schoolboy, edition after edition 
of his unabridged Travels having appeared in Paris. 
Macaulay’s famous history being now out of copyright, 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus have taken advantage of 
this opportunity to publish it in five neat volumes, printed 
on India paper, and published at 2s, the volume, 
Mr. H. R. Allenson has done a real service to readers of 
first-class spiritual books by bringing out a new edition 
of “The Life of Madame Guyon” (6s.) and of the 
“ History and Life of Dr. Tauler” (6s.), the old fourteenth 
century Dominican monk best known by Whittier’s 
verses. His life and sermons have hitherto only been 
obtainable at exorbitant prices. A volume that many 
will be glad to possess is that containing a reprint of 
“ Nelson’s Letters to Lady Hamilton,” published by the 
Library Press (2s. 6d. net). Messrs. Hutchisson have- 
added to their library of standard biographies an 
abridged version of Carlyle’s “ Cromwell ” (1s. net) ; and 
“Jonathan Wild” (1s. 6d. net) to their classic novels. 
Messrs. Bell have published “ Swift's Journal to Stella ”” 
in cloth at two shillings net, and Patmore’s “ The Angel in. 
the House” at one shilling. Messrs. Methuen’s standard 
library, published at sixpence a volume, now includes 
“ The Imitation of Christ,” “The Poems of Milton,” and 
Goldsmith’s “ Poems and Plays.” You can also now 
obtain Mrs. Bishop’s “ Korea and Her Neighbours” ina 
popular edition, published at 5s. net by Mr. John Murray, 
GUIDE BOOKS TO ENGLISH BEAUTY SPOTS. 

Travel and guide books make an appropriate appear- 
ance at this season of the year. Anyone who may spend 
a portion of his vacation in exploring the Thames in its 
lower reaches will find “ London to the Nore” (A. and 
C. Black. 60 coloured illustrations. 254 pp. 20s. net) 
a delightful companion and a pleasant souvenir of a holi- 
day ramble. “Beautiful Wales” (Black. 213 pp. 20s. 
net) is the title of another sumptuous travel book illus- 
trated in colour by Robert Fowler, with descriptions of 
the country in a light and humorous style, by Edward 


Thomas. “Dorset” (Methuen, Excellent map and 
illustrations. 2s. 6d. net) has been added to the 
Little Guide Series. The feature of the book is- 


the first appendix containing a list of Dorsetshire 
places and the assumed names given to them in Mr. 
Hardy’s novels, Another little book which appears- 
opportunely is a shilling volume on camping in the 
Highlands of Scotland—* Cycle, Camp and Camera in 
the Highlands,” fully illustrated, by E. E, Henderson 
and John Walker (Menzies and Co., Edinburgh. 225 pp.). 
It is not a guide-book, but there could be nothing more 
useful to anyone contemplating a similar tour, which, the 
the authors say, can be had for iess than the cost of a 
week-end at a hydro, or a Saturday-to-Monday trip to 
the coast. Abundant practical information is contained 
within the covers of this useful little book, and the authors 
add that they will be glad to give estimates of the cost 
of any given tour to anyone wishing to undertake a 
camping expedition in the Highlands. 





NOTE.—I shall be glad to send any of the books noticed 
ubove to any subscriber, in any part of the world, on 
receipt of their published price, except in the case of net 
books, when the amount of postage should also be sent. 
Any information my readers may desire as to the 
books and other publications, either of the current month 
or of earlier date, I shall endeavour to supply. All eom- 


munications must be addressed to ‘‘The Keeper of the 
Review Bookshop” at the Office of the ‘‘ Review of Reviews,” 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
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The Religion of Israel. R. L. wea Lc tist, Sic dace nauassuah sadaavaree bones 
ambridge University Press) 4/o 

The New Testament in the Light of the Higher Criticism. 
Ramsden Balmforth.............ssccccsssssescessesseoeseees (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Johannine Vocabulary. Edwin A. Bite casonssessnen (Black) net 13/6 
John Knox. Prof. Henry Cowan ................ccccesecsressseee (Putnams) 6/o 
John Wesley. Rev. Richard Green..........:c:ccccceesseeee (R.T.S.) net 6/o 
St. Patrick. Prof. J. B. Bury... ...(Macmillan) net 12/0 
Saint Catherine of Siena. Vida D. Scudder ............ (Dent) net 6/o 
Philosophical Studies. Dr. David G. R.tchie......\Macmi.lan) net 10/0 
Reason in Society. George Santayana ...........00 (Constable) net 5/0 

aie oman and Reason in Common Sense. George 
NIE clas sindesinan’s cnasgeabenydeastsasene (Constable) net 5/o 

The Jewish Encyclopedia. Vol. X.: Ph n-Samoscz.. 

(Funk and Wagnall 
The Corrected English New Testament............. (Bagster) net 6/o 

Expansion of Christianity. Vol. II, Adolf Harnack ............ 
(Norgate) net 10/6 

HISTORY, POLITICS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
The Citizen. Nathaniel S. Shaler ..............0.:0cceeeee (Constable) net 5/o 
A Brief pity Ped British History. C. E. Snowden (Methuen) 4/6 

paunures on w and Public Opinionin England. A. V. 
a lbdahiaghobabnesbepehoes dhiintentibesnenabseneses cone secesguns coeds (Macmillan) 10/6 

Political Progress in the Nineteenth Century. Thomas 
RRUEIINIRL blah etidesinock'sissespersescannsestsesssvesapooesonees (Chambers) net 5/o 
one Years. Hon. F. Leveson-Gower ... ....-...s00++ (Murray) net 12/o 

military | eee and Maritime Preponderance. Col. C. 

DM datesbtenassicisascosened erences cesensecessosvesseoes (Blackwood) net 15/o 
ee The First Phase. (Lane) 10/6 
Horatio Nelson. R. H. Holme .....0... cece secon a Ww Iter Scott) net 2/6 
Horatio Lord Nelson. Rev. S. Baring-Gould ......... a 2/6 
The Year of Trafalgar. Henry Newbolt Murray) net 5/o 
Nelson’s Letters to Lady Hamilton. Library Press. .........net 2/6 
Trinity House, London, Past and Present. Walter H. “Mayo 

(Smith, Elder) net 5/o 
,The Evolution of Pickering, Yorks. Gordon Home... (Dent) net 10/6 
sunttagion one the Great Ouse with St. Neots and St. 
Ives. L. Jackson and G. R. Holt Shafto .. 
(Homeland Tour 2/o 
The Oxford, ene, and Milford Haven Road, 
paasiiguolinopeeraiese +(Chapman) 32/0 
Beautiful Wales, Illustrated 3lack) net 20/o 
A Book of South Wales. Rev. S. Paring-Gould. ..(Methuen) 6/o 
Mary Queen of Scots. A. H. Millar...............004 (Simpkin) net 2/6 
The Regent of the Roués. Lieut.-Col. A. C. P. Haggard SEN: 
(Hutchinson) net 16/o 
Maria ake Queen of Naples. Ciara Tschudi. Translated by 
EE Sct cane sor adepccvaepsveevivaceoinoosbesasad (Sonnenschein) 7/6 
Italian Backgrounds, Edith Wharton............... Macmillan) net 10/6 
The Gardens of Italy. Charles Latham and E. March Phillipps 
(Newnes) net £3/3/0 
Norway and the Union with Sweden. Fridtjof Nansen......... 
(Macinillan) net 2/o 
Russia from Within. Alex. Ular ............::0000 (Heinemann) net 8/6 
Russia under the Great Shadow. Luigi Viliari .-.(Unwin) net 10/6 
Empire of the eet 5 or, Japan and Russia at War, 1904-5. 
Bennet Burleigh...........s--sscersesssseeresseersereeees (Chapman and Hall) 6/o 
With the Russians in Manchuria, Maurice Baring .............++ 
(Methuen) net 7/6 
Following the Sun-Flag in Manchuria. John no 7 
(Constable) net 3/6 
From Tokyo to Tiflis. F. A. McKenzie...(Hurst and Blackett) net 7/6 
My Travels in China, Japan, and Java, 1903, Raja-i- 
Rajgan Jagatiit Singh of Kapurthala ........-..sssseeeee (Hutchinson) 
Twenty Years in the Far East. W.S. Percival (Simpkin) net 7/5 
My Garden in (Lucknow) the City of Gardens .......... (Lane) 6/o 
The ‘‘Times” History of the War in South Africa. 
Ren Mr NED CRAMNOE) VON. TL 2.0sc.cressceccsssssesbacvossessssoesed (Low) 21/o 
A Journal wall LS Tour in the Congo Free State. Marcus 
NEE LIES inspec tlschipupecncnedeessercsceaosasadsseces Paul) net 5/o 
The Far ire mal Tropics. Aileyne Ireland .. Constable) net 7/6 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, SOCIOLOGY. 
The Legal Position of Trade Unions. G. F. Assinder........... ... 
(Stevens) net 2/6 
The Standard Oil Company. Ida M. Tarbell. 2 vols. .....+..+ss00++ 
agg 7 orm net 24/0 
The Shipbuilding Industry. David Pollock ......... (Methuen) net 2/6 
The Souls of Black Folk, W.E. Burghardt Du Bois.. 
(Constable) ‘het 5/o 
ART. 
The Greek Painter’s Art. Irene Weir . ..(Ginn) net 12/6 
Raphael. A. R. Dryhurst................0. ethuen) net 2/6 
G. F. Watts, Mrs. eens egies ioe s+eseee(Allen) net 21/0 
Ivories, Alfred Maskel: (Methuen! net 25/o 
MUSIC. 
Phases of Modern Music. Lawrence Gilman ........ biesaniicd (Lane) 
Musical Studies, Ernest Newman ..-...e..ssesesseeseereees .e(Lane) net 5/0 
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the Month. 


POEMS, DRAMAS. 





The Queen-Mother and Rosamond. (Dramas.) Algernon C. 

EPOIEID cncsnvicaGinkiencviesiapeecchesacd bs sndiinsdebiicdnssschentiehh (Chatto) net 
Poems Of Ernest DOWSON., ......---sccccecccsccsccsccescseescsees (Lane) net 
William the Conqueror. (Drama.) James F. Waight (Allen) net 
Demeter. (Drama.) Robert Bridge BO sds esstvedsvincueabsernincreaidonacs net 
EEE. LESUMIND) sods secsaxcats kecavenavepenedess -+-(Ballen) net 
Mahasena. (Drama.) Maurice Baring .............0000 (Simpkin) net 


The Love-Song of Tristram and Iseult. 


(Poem.) * Cyril Emra 


The Tragedy of Asgard. (Poem.) 





The Rainbow and the Rose, (Poems.) 

Windlestraw. (Poems.) Pamila Tennant 

Dreamland. (Poems.) Eleanor Esher ...........00++( 

LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, CRITICISM, ETC. 

Noteworthy Opinions on Bacon vs. Shakespeare. Edwin 
BREEN (IOGIEGR)  ocedonrnssduas vvasesspcbsetiqnsncotevscavenececeates (Gay and Bird 

BECO, {  2e G, CL WE SMGORE 4410 ccvessancsscdacececevecisasenesens Bell) net 

Richard Wagner as Poet. Wolfgang Golther... (Heinemann) net 

The Confessions of Lord Byron. W. A. Lewis Be BRERA sadecscecs ss 

(Murray) net 
Edward Fitzgerald, A. C. Benson see.cesssssesesseeree/ (Macmillan) net 
Essays of Travel. R. L. Stevenson. ........cccrcccssesesees (Chatto) net 


Robert Louis Stevenson in the Pacific. Arthur Johnstone... 
Chatto and Windus) net 
Talks in a Library with Laurence Hutton. Isabel Moore...... 
(Putnams) net 
(Jarrold)-net 


A House of Letters, Ernest Betham (Editor) 





Heretics. Gilbert K. Chesterton.............:cccsscossrsescesesees (Lane) net 
Shelburne Essays. Paul E, Moore.e.......:scsceceeeeseee (Putnams) net 
Idle Ideas in 1905. Jerome K. Jerome ...... (Hurst and Blackett) 
Some of God’s Englishmen. Rev. Arthur T. Bannister ............ 

(Jakeman and Carver, Hereford) 
The Poetry of the Future. Laurence Owen...........00 (Simpkin) 

NOVELS. 

Baring, Max. A Doctor in Corduroy «....+-.ssssseees -...(Greening) 
Becks, Lauis,; TE OPT craces.cechaccocncocsdacasvescersssiaes (Unwin) 
Beddoe, David M. The Honour of Henri de Valois ...... (Dent) 
3enson, E. F. The Image in the Sand .............+ (Heinemann) 


The Grand Duk 
Bread upon the Waters... 


(Hutchinson 
(Hurst and Blackett) 
(E 


Dawe, Carlton. 
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THE PHYSIQUE OF THE PEOPLE. 
FORMATION OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR 
Its IMPROVEMENT. 

Las? month the National League for the Improvement 
of the Physique of the People, with the formation of which 
Sir Lauder Brunton and Lord Alverstoke have been so 
busily engaged for some time, was successfully launched 
at a great meeting at the Mansion House. This League 
is quite distinct from the National Service League, whose 
advocacy of physical training is merely conscription in 
ambush. It is a dona-fide organised effort practically 
on the old lines laid down long ago as the scheme 
for the Civic Church and for the National Social 
Union for the federation of all agencies now in 
existence working for the physical improvement of 
the race. If only the League succeeds in making the 
British mother thoroughly ashamed of herself if she 
deprives the British infant of the rightful inheritance of 
its mother’s milk, it will have done no mean thing. But 
that is only its starting-point. Its scope embraces all 
the vast programme of the Departmental Committee’s 
report, full particulars of which were published last year 
in this REVIEW. The deterioration of physique among 
the gutter-bred city dwellers can only be checked by 
more vigorous measures than by increasing the oppor- 
tunities for loafers to watch cricket and football matches 
and imagine that by lolling round a field they are 
indulging in sport. The Duke of Argyll reminds us in 
the Nineteenth Century that other nations— 
almost all have the good sense to encourage bodily fitness. 
A regular gymnastic course is part of the education of boys in 
Switzerland, and Government manuals give the drill required of 
all pupils in all boys’ schools and normal institutions. In 
France, the Minister of Public Instruction does the same, an 
elaborate book being issued giving illustrations of all the best 
methods of exercise, from boxing and singlestick to running, 
leaping, and vaulting. In Germany ‘“‘ Turnier” festivals are 
the outcome of preparatory training in the excellent schools of 
every State in the Empire. 

Lord Roberts last month made an eloquent appeal for 
£100,000 in order that rifle clubs should be established 
in every village. If £100,000 is available, it had much 
better be used in financing the Physical Health League. 
A man may become a very expert shot with his rifle 
without improving any part of his body with the excep- 
tion of his eye. We heartily wish the Physical Improve- 
ment League every success. 


‘* WHERE’S WHERE ?” 
A NOVEL GUIDE TO THE PLACES IN FRANCE, 

THE need for a handy guide or dictionary to the 
Continent that would be at once a companion to 
“ Baedeker” and a key to the Continental “ Bradshaw ” 
has often been recognised. Who is there amongst us 
who has not at one time or another been suddenly con- 
fronted with the necessity of reaching some town or 
district in’ Europe when he has not the remotest idea as to 
how to get there, how much it will cost him, and the best 


line of route to travel? The happy thought occurred to 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford that a handy book might be com- 
piled under the title of “‘ Where’s Where?” which would 
enable the intending traveller to turn as easily as in the 
“A. B. C. Railway Guide” to an entry which would tell 
him precisely what he wants to know—-the distance, the 
railway fare, the line of route, the length of journey, and 
the other information necessary to enable him to start 
with a comfortable assurance that he knows exactly 
where he is going, how long his journey will last, what it 
will cost him, and what kind of a place he will find when 
he reaches his destination. 

At the end of this month I shall publish the first part 
of what, it is expected, will become part of the indispen- 
sable reference books of foreign travel. It has been 
compiled under the direction of Miss Constance A, 
Barnicoat, who has admirably carried out Mrs. Clifford’s 
ideal. Part I. is devoted exciusively to France. All the 
information which the book contains has been carefully 
compiled with the aid of the most experienced travellers, 
and most of the entries have been submitted for 
examination and verification to the best local 
authorities on the spot. The introductory chapters 
contain much interesting matter; one in_ parti- 
cular—that which deals with the topographical novels, 
romances and works of fiction in France—will be found 
invaluable by the traveller who wants something to read 
that will give him an idea of the place to which he is 
going, and enable him to take a keener interest in the 
district and its people. 

Part I., which is bound in cloth and supplied with a 
large-sized map of France, will be published towards the 
end of July at 3, Whitefriars Street at 2s. 6d. net. 


THE PREDOMINANCE OF BRITISH TRADE. 

THE most sensational article in the Lugineering 
Magazine for July is Mr. Del Mar’s account of the gold 
ships and their anticipated vast cargoes of goid. The 
article of next greatest interest to the general reader is 
that by Professor Elihu Thomson, consisting of personal 
recollections of the development of the electrical industry 
since 1876. Mr. C, R. King sketches the works at 
Epernay for building and repairing locomotives. He says 
that French locomotives are attracting the attention of 
English and American constructors. Mr. W. P. Digby 
continues his study of the engineering exports of Great 
Britain, Germany, and the United States. He attempts 
to appraise their relative prominence in the most im- 
portant trade zones. Without the diagrams and maps 
which accompany his paper, it would be difficult’ to 
convey much of its contents. One map shows that 
British trade predominates in the whole of South 
America, Africa, Australasia, India, Burma, China, and 
Japan. The trade in the United States predominates in 
North America, and German trade predominates in the 
whole of Europe. The map is a striking tribute to the 
ascendency of British commerce. The other articles are 


of more interest to the expert reader. 
































































* bably criticised it. 


i merely an employment agency. 


~ 


STATISTICS OF WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT. 


ALL educated women workers have heard of the 


»' Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, now 
located at 9, Southampton Street, Holborn; many of 


them have possibly consulted it, many more have pro- 
There exists a widespread idea, 
especially among women workers, that the Bureau is 
It is an employment 
agency, no doubt, but to judge it solely on its work in 


_ that single capacity is nowise just or fair, seeing that the 


work of fitting together employers and would-be employées 
is but part of its various activities, and a part, moreover, 


_ considered by the Council of the Bureau as by no means 


the most important. For it is not merely to promote the 
employment of women, especially well-educated women, 
that the Bureau was formed, as was explained to me, 
during a recent call, by the present secretary, Miss Mary 
Spencer; it is to collect statistics and information in 
general about any calling open to women, and to render 
such statistics and information easily accessible. 
A WOMAN’S BEST CHANCES. 

“It is by what we do in securing situations, I know,” 
said Miss Spencer, ‘‘that we shall be and are chiefly 
judged ; but to get the best possible post for the worker 
who .is best suited to it depends on much more than 
appears on the surface. The Council think it of the first 
importance to obtain statistics of women’s employment, 


. collected from women’s employment agencies and allied 


employment bureaux all over the country, so that when- 
ever we are asked, as we so frequently are, about the 
prospects for a girl in any particular calling, we can at 
once give an idea of the actual state of the labour market, 
rate of pay, chances of employment, etc., in that particular 
calling. Nothing like this part of the work of the 
Bureau has ever been done before.” 

“Where do you get your information as to the pay, 


“prospects, best training, and chances of employment for 


typewriting and shorthand work, for instance?” I asked, 


taking one of the best-known professions open to women, 


“From any London typewriting firms of standing, and, 
of course, we have our provincial reports,” 

“Then journalism?” I asked, taking a much more 
difficult and complex profession, 

Miss Spencer mentioned several well-known women 
gournalists who were always ready to answer any ques- 


~~ tions she asked, 


“ What about nursing?” I asked. 

“ Nursing is a ptofession that we do not touch,” Miss 
Spencet replied, “at least not as a rule, though we fill 
matrons’ positions. Any applicant for information as to 
the work of a nurse is referred to what we believe to be 
the best society or book dealing with the subject. With 
teachers, also, we do not deal, as there are already such 
excellent agencies for teachers’ employment.” 

LADY SERVANTS AND LADY COOKS, 

* What about the vexed question of lady servants?” I 

ced. 
aa Fin glad you mentioned them,” was the reply. “ We 
ate constantly applied to for information about lady 
servants, as to how far they are a success, and what are 
their numbers ; but hitherto, owing to the newness of 
the work, there have been no statistics available. Now, 
only now, we have a worker tabulating and getting the 
exact figures and details of our dealings with lady servants 
for five or six years past. We are beginning with lady 
cooks. The others will follow. Lady servants have 
certainly not been an unmixed success, though I know 
several ladies who are abundantly satisfied with the 
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experiment. We still have an immense number of appli- 
cations for posts as companion—the old ‘companion’ 
idea is dying very hard—and for lady housekeepers, * any 
position of trust.’ We have far more of such applications 
still than of any other kind, and often from people, 
women of twenty-eight or so, without the slightest idea 
of any training or special knowledge being necessary, 
without the vaguest conception of supply and demand.” 
THE NEED OF TRAINING. 

“Ts not that getting a little better?” 

“ Slowly, very slowly,” Miss Spencer replied, with the 
air of one who does not expect a revolution all at once. 
“‘T do think women are beginning to look ,ahead a little 
more, and to realise the need for training. For instance 
—and this is really one of the chief ends for which the 
Bureau was created and for which it now exists—women 
of middle age often write to us to say that they are 
getting too old for their present work ; they have such 
and such qualifications ; what is open to them? Much of 
our work consists in answering questions about employ- 
ments open to women, what openings there are, what 
training is necessary, what it costs. You will have 
noticed,” she continued, “the list of institutions and 
firms offering training, classified under the heads of the 
various occupations, which we publish at the end of our 
little monthly penny paper Women’s Employment.” 

“ Women’s Employment is, 1 believe, self-supporting, 
which is very rare in the case of such a publication.” | 

Miss Spencer was glad to say that this was so. Indeed, 
with its list of vacant situations, its statistics of women’s 
employment in the provinces, its entertaining paper on 
holiday-making in Iceland, full of practical details, and 
its other useful features, the June number of this little 
publication is a really remarkable pennyworth. Perhaps 
the most generally interesting part of the paper is the two 
prize essays on “ My Profession: Its Advantages and 
Opportunities,” one  prize-winner’s « profession being 
physical training, the other that of an elementary school 
teacher, Nothing could be more practical than these two 
1,000 words papers. 

FEWER UNPREPARED. 

“ One of our great difficulties,” said Miss Spencer, “is 
that people who have obtained employment through us or 
through having acted on our advice, will not trouble 
themselves to let us know. This impairs the accuracy of 
our statistics. The most hopeful feature of our work 
last year was certainly that the Unprepared class had 
diminished. Far more applications for information as to 
openings and training are received than at first, and 
about eighteen months ago a new edition of ‘Open 
Doors for Women Workers’ was published. By means 
of a system of card indexing of all employers and appli- 
cants we keep track, as far as we can, of every one who 
consults us. But, though I am in favour of developing 
the registry side of our work yet more, I yet think, 
with most of our Council, that to improve the status of 
the educated woman worker the first essential is exact 
and well-organised knowledge not only of all employ- 
ments open to women, but of all possible opportunities 
for occupations either untried or very nearly so. And 
this information, I think, we can give as it has certainly 
never been given before.” 





THE plea for one hundred more bishops which, we 
regret to say, was erroneously mentioned last month as 
appearing in the Suaday Magazine, really appeared in 
the Sunday Strand. 
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DYING OF LONDON AIR. 
A PLEA FOR A HOLIDAY. 

Dying of London air—that was all the matter with 
Tommy Troff; so the doctor said. He had no special 
disease, and his mother did a 
mother’s best for him, working 
early and late to send him to 
school so pathetically neat and 
clean that a casual observer 
might even have supposed him 
“too respectable” to want a 
gratuitous holiday. ‘“ Zhe only 
thing for him is at least a 
fortnight in the country where 
he can breathe some pure air. 
That would be life for him.” But 
this is a medicine beyond the power of his mother’s 
purse. 

There are hundreds of such laddies in this teeming 
London—to whom ten or twelve shillings would spell 
health and vigour, But there are some dear lads yet worse 
off than Tommy, whose parents do not work for them, and 
to whom a fortnight of regular feeding is as great a treat 
as the holiday itself. These are the young working lads, 
whose small and intermittent earnings are every penny 
needed to swell the meagre family income, lads who have 
exchanged the days of school for a long incessant round 
of labour, of hours so interminable that when the day 
ends, to give place toa short breath of hot palpitating 
night, they are too tired even to be glad. These are lads 
who are outside the range of any of the holiday schemes 
for school children, yet they want the boon of a fortnight 
by the sea more than any. They are boys, too, whose 
souls as well as bodies may be said to be “dying of 
London air ”— withering day by day amid the sordidness 
of London back-streets life. 

To such the wholesome surroundings of a fortnight in 
a well-managed camp often mean a new start, morally as 
well as physically. They are not only braced up in body 
to face the hardships of another year, but their minds are 
stored with golden memories of helpful friendship, of fun 
and freedom unsoiled by sins, and of good resolutions 
they have made “ ter live strite ” when they go home again. 

For these young working lads, who are so likely to get 
left behind when others go for their summer treats, the 
St. Christopher’s Camp at Deal is especially designed, 
and for such we earnestly appeal. Body and soul, these 
dear lads are “dying of London air.” Added to what 
they manage to put by themselves, ten shillings will cover 
a lad’s holiday. Here is a chance of such great gain 
for so slight an outlay. Who will give the boys a 
holiday ? 

Donations will be gratefully received, either in money 
or in goods for the commissariat, and acknowledged by 
Mr. Guy Pearse or George Devine, St. Christopher’s 
Boys’ Club, 39, Fitzroy Square, London, W. 

{I gladly insert the above appeal. In 1903 a similar 
appeal resulted in the receipt of money from our readers, 
which enabled eighty boys to have a fortnight in the 
country. I hope that this year they may make it a 
hundred by sendiig in £50. But I would not publish 
this appeal for London boys if I did not supplement it by 
an even more earnest appeal for London girls. If any 
reader will send me Ios. to be spent in providing a London 
girl a fortnight’s holiday in the country, I will see to it 
that the money is applied for that purpose. Address 
“Holiday for London Girls,” REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
Norfolk Street, London, W.C.] 
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THE MOVING PLATFORM SUBWAY. 
In New York; WuHy Not IN LONDON? 

Tue Magazine of Commerce reports a new develop- 
ment of American enterprise in the matter of im- 
proved transit, and urges the prompt adoption of the 
novelty in London. It says :— 

In spite of the many lines of electric tramways, of its elevated 
railway, and rapid transit subway, the traffic of New York 
remains congested in certain thoroughfares during the busy time 
of the day. Inorder to remedy this inconvenience, a new sub- 
way is about to be constructed for the reception of a moving 
platform, on much the same principle as the well-known 
rolling platform of the Paris Exhibition of 1900. The subway 
will be of reinforced concrete, divided between the stations into 
two vertical halves by a partition provided with manholes, 
The moving platform will consist of four continuous plat- 
forms of steel plate, rubber covered to ensure a safe footing ; 
the first two of these nearest the station platform will move 
at a speed-of three miles an hour, the third at six miles, 
and the fourth at nine miles. Platforms 1, 2, and 3 are 
merely stopping platforms, and are provided with posts to 
support passengers moving from one to the other, No. 4 is 
provided with transverse seats, to seat three abreast, giving 
the platform a seating capacity of 48,000 an hour. The ten 
stations will be provided with two entrances and two exits, 
equipped with escalator platforms instead of staircases. The 
first platform is an auxiliary which runs at three miles an hour 
for a few hours after midnight, when the larger platform is at 
rest. This moving platform has a capacity exceeding that of a 
four-line railway, with a service of one minute’s headway. If 
subways were built under the main London thoroughfares, 
running east to west and north to south, and provided with 
moving platforms, they |would prove of inestimable benefit by 
alleviating the insufferable congestion which clogs the large 
arteries, during certain hours of the day more especially. 





OBITUARY FOR JUNE. 

May 27.—Mr. Protab Chunder Muzumdar (Calcutta), 65. 

June 1.—Mr. H. C. Richards, K.C., M.P., 51. 

June 2.—Sir F. R. Drummond-Hay, 74 ... Mrs. E. Hubbard, 

June 3.—The Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier (Paris), 82. 

June 5.—Rev. J. Hudson Taylor (China), 72. 

June 7.—Professor Steggall, D.M., 79. 

June 8.—Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern, 69. 

June 10.—Dr. C. de Friesen (Stockholm), 

June 11.—Canon A. Storey Farrar, D.D., 79. 

June 12.—Prebendary Blomfield Jackson, 66. 

June 13.—The Archduke Joseph Karl Ludwig, of Austria, 72 
Baron N. Rothschild (Vienna), 68 ... M. Delyanni (Athens), 79. 

June 14.—Colonel W. G. Webb, M.P., 61 ... M. Ackerman 
(Minister for Sweden and Norway tq France), 65. 

June 15.—Mr. James Mansergh, F.R.S., 71 ... Major von 
Wissmann (African traveller). 

June 16.—General Sir J. R. Glyn, 80 ... Sir John Willox 
(journalist), 63. 

June 17.—General Maximo Gomez (Cuba). 

June 22.—Herr Ellstatter, 78. 

June 23.—Dr. Blandford, C.I.E., LL.D., F.R.S., 72 ... Lord 
Romilly, 38. 

June 24.—Sir Augustus Gregory (Brisbane), 84 ... Sir J. W. 
Akerman, 79. 

June 26.—Dr. Max Hirsch (Homburg), 73. 

June 27.—Mgr. Nugent, 82. 

June 28.—Admiral Sir Baldwin Walker, 81 ... Surgeon- 
General Cunningham, C.S.L., M.D., LL.D., 76 ... Right Hon, 
A. S. Hill, K.C., 80. 





A SHORT time ago it was shown that the Kaiser was 
partly of French descent. Mr, J. Vicars Foote now writes 
a note in the July Gex¢/eman to show that there was some 
connection between the family of the Duke of Wellington 
and that of Napoleon. 





































































after letter earnestly asking if it be possible 
to make an arrangement whereby my corre- 
spondents can go to France or Germany during 
the two months’ holiday season, giving their services for 
their board ; always with the pathetic adjunct, “I have 
a great desire to study languages abroad, but my parents 


-, cannot afford the expense ;” for it is the poorer students 


who are usually the most eager to learn, Alas! not once 

_ in three years can I make the desired arrangement, for in 
France and Germany schools are, of course, shut and 
few families desire a holiday teacher. True, here and 
there, the County Councils give one or two travel- 
ling scholarships. The entente cordiale this year 
has done nobly, and gives two scholarships in 
November ; but what is needed is generous benefactors 

- such as France can boast of. The Kevue Universitaire 
gives annually several scholarships, and now twenty-six 
of the value of £12 each are offered by another patriot. 
Is it zapossible to find such generosity in England? Will 
any help to wipe out such a national disgrace? The 
Modern Language Association would ‘be only too glad to 
organise and arrange if the money were forthcoming. 
Here is the account of what our neighbours are doing :— 
The well-known magazine, Les Annales Politiques et 
_Littéraires, 17, Rue St. Georges, Paris, receives exactly 
the same requests as we do. The editor thought 
*much on the subject, and he had a generous friend, 
M. Lapisse, President of the Administration of the Crédit 

~ Mobilier, who came forward with a magnificent donation, 
£400. Here was a foundation, which the editor of the 
Annales will increase himself, and so the sinews of war 


' are provided. But in France all must be done with 


official sanction ; so then followed a succession of letters 
to the Minister of Education. Now came another ques- 
-tion ; “ How are you going to choose your scholars? 
Not by competitive examinations—we have long proved 
that such methods are very defective.” Again, thought 
and consultation between the editor and his advisers, 


+ and the following is the ideal result. In each 
college oor lycée of the twenty-six chosen, the 
pupils themselves will elect “that one amongst 


their number who is most fitted to receive benetit, 
and the most certain to do his or her country 
honour by good behaviour.” I earnestly hope some 
amongst us will find the power to do the same for our 


| /-own country. There are those who have the will but not 


the power. 

The list from France of those who would like to make 
an exchange of visits grows very large. 

Pastor Bieler writes that he is again arranging in 
Switzerland a holiday home ; the cost is about £2 a week. 

A Dutch gentleman would much like to exchange 
homes with an English gentleman for the summer 
holidays. 

The Manchester Despatch \ately published a long 


| ‘article on the exchange of homes, quoting Sir Oliver 


Lodge (who has made use of the plan for his own 


_ children) amongst others, with the result that a Com- 


mittee for Manchester has been arranged. The Modern 
Language Association is desirous of helping in the 


| organisation of a committee, but fears it is too late for 


this season. Would any parents like to exchange with 
France a boy or girl for a whole year? Several 
young Germans in Hamburg would like English 
correspondents. 





Languages and Letter-writing. 


\ A’ this time of the year my post-bag contains letter 





PROGRESS OF ESPERANTO. 


With so much to write about it is difficult to know 


where to begin, so let me first mention two occurrences. 
The Daily Express not so long ago described the visit of 
a Portuguese warship to Plymouth. The commander had 
had an accident and was lying ill. It was etiquette for 
the commander of a British warship to send and inquire 
about his health ; so a naval lieutenant and some junior 
officers in full uniform went with a message from their 
chief. They were received with great courtesy by the 
Portuguese officers, but conversation was impossible—for 
they spoke only French and Portuguese, and our men 
only English. Comment is scarcely necessary. A few 
days ago a North Countryman came to inquire about 
Esperanto. He went over to France for a holiday, and into 
a hotel which bore the usual notice, “ English spoken here” 
—but the English speaker was out, and it was getting late 
The landlord suddenly had an idea; he went to the 
coffee-room where were a party of Germans, French, and 
English, all speaking Esperanto, which the landlord him- 
self knew. Our Tyneside man explained his needs to his 
fellow-countryman, who translated into Esperanto to the 
landlord. Our friend naturally chummed with the 
Esperanto-speakers, but he was still very doubtful as to 
whether there was a “fake” somewhere. He is a short- 
hand-writer, so his English friend dictated severa} 
sentences, which he (not understanding) transcribed— 
and then read out aloud—finding from the faces of the 
Frenchmen and Germans that they quite understood the 
meaning of the sounds, although he did not. Thus he 
was assured that Esperanto is not difficult to pro- 
nounce. I must not forget to mention that an American 
agent cabled to his firm over here a single-word message 
in Esperanto, which was sent to me to see if I could find 
out its meaning. This was perfectly simple, and the firm 
got three English words for the price of one. 
THE FRENCH DICTIONARY. 

The French-Esperanto dictionary which has so long 
occupied M. de Beaufort and his colleagues in France 
and other countries will shortly be issued. Its price will 
be 15 frs. if ordered before the end of July, and largely 
increased afterwards. It is published by the Presa 
Esper. So., 33, Rue Lacépéde, Paris. Its value is very 
great, for it is more a dictionary of phrases than of 
words. Take the word “touch,” for instance ; some fifty 
sentences are given around the word. 

LONDON CLUB. 

The London Club has now arranged with St. Bride’s 
Institute, Bride Lane, Fleet Street, and will hold its 
weekly meetings there on Friday evenings from six to 
nine o’clock. Esperantists and enquirers will always 
receive a very hearty welcome. The British Esperanto 
Association has now printed its examination papers, and 
a preliminary examination (London Club) will take place 
at St. Bride’s on July 7th. No doubt other groups will 
do the same. The names of those who pass will be pub- 
lished in the August number of the British Esperantist 
(1d.). Special advantages will be granted to those going 
to the Congress by the South Eastern Company, and it 
is to be hoped many will take advantage of this, Dr. 
Zamenhof himself will, of course, be at Boulogne. 

Propaganda Post Cards, calling attention to the 
Congress, price 6d. per dozen, and a chorus, specially 
composed, price 2d., can be obtained at the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS Office—the manual and di¢tionaries also. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

une 1.—A bomb is thrown at the carriage of President 
Loubet and the King of Spain in the Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris ; 
neither is injured. 

une 2.—The King of Spain visits St. Cyr and Versailles ... 
Scutari, in Albania, is wrecked by an earthquake ; 250 persons 
are killed and injured There is a severe earthquake in 
Japan. 

June 3.—Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the new American Ambassador, 
arrives in London ... In a dense fog the battleship Czsar comes 
into collision with the sailing-ship A/yhanistan, from Hamburg, 
and sinks her, with her crew ... The King of Spain dines with 
M. Delcassé in Paris ... The Crown Prince’s bride, the Duzhess 
Cecilia of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, makes a state entry into Berlin 
... The annual report of the L.C.C. tramways shows a net 
surplus of £7,054. 

June 4.— About 


Diary for June. 





Sweden, and passes a resolution setting forth their views, which 
they forward to King Oscar M. Rouvier officially under- 
takes the temporary charge of French Foreign Affairs in conse- 
quence of M. Delcassé’s resignation The sittings of the 
Cotton Congress are resumed in Manchester and Liverpool. 
June 8.—The King, accompanied by the King of Spain, 
reviews the troops at Aldershot ; in the evening they attend a 


gila performance at Covent Garden ... The Submarine 48 
suddenly founders outside Plymouth breakwater, and fourteen of 
the crew are drowned ... A special session of the Swedish iiks- 


dag is summoned The Chancellor of the Exchequer receives 

a deputation on Imperial cables and rates ... President Roose- 

velt sends an identical note to the Russian and Japanese 
Governments asking them to consider the question of Peace. 

June 9.—The Tsar telegraphs his thanks to Admiral Rozhdest- 

a vensky and _ the 

Baltic Fleet ... The 





500 unemployed 
men begin their 
march from Leices- 
ter to London. 
June 5.—An Im- 
perial Ukase pub- 
lished in St. Peters- 
burg places all 
matters connected 
with crime, public 
safety and police 
in the jurisdiction 
of the Assistant 
Minister of the 
Interior, M. Tre- 
poff. M. Bouli- 
guine _ resigns 
The King of Spain 
arrives in London, 
and is met by King 
Edward ... Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid 
presents his cre- 
dentials to the King 
The festivities 
in connection with 











Allanliner Victorian 
leaves Montreal, 
having on_ board 
200 Canadian manu- 
facturers ... Mr. 
Lowther, the British 
Minister, is received 
by the Sultan of 
Morocco ... The 
new Norwegian 
flag, without the 
mark of Union, is 
hoisted on the old 
citadel of Chris- 
tiania ... There is 
a serious riot at 
Minsk, wherein 
nearly 100 persons. 
are shot ... The 
Swedish Council 
decides not to re- 
cognise the  pro- 
visional Govern- 
ment in Norway. 
June 10. — The 
King of Spain 


TT ll leaves London on 





the German Crown , : SS : 
Prince’s marriage his return home ... 
continue. The German Royal Wedding : Welcoming the Bride to Berlin. The Leicester un- 


June 6, — The 
King of Spain 
holds a_ reception 
at Buckingham 
Palace, visits the Roman Catholic Cathedral, Westminster, the 
House of Parliament, etc. The London County Council 
adopts a scheme for the creation of an Insurance Fund of its 
own to insure the Council’s properties ... The Crown Prince of 
Germany is married in Berlin to the Duchess Cecilia of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin ... Count von Biilow is raised to the rank of a 
Prince ... M. Delcassé resigns the post of French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs ... In Russia the proposed congress of Yemst- 
voists at Moscow issforbidden by the Government ; the members 
nevertheless assemble privately, and adopt a resolution demand- 
ing the immediate convocation of a National Assembly. 

June 7.—The King of Spain visits the City, and is entertained 
at the Guildhall ... Lord Goschen lays the foundation stone of 
the new buildings of University College, Reading ... Mr. J. 
Lockie, formerly M.P. for Devonport, is charged at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne with the fraudulent appropriation of over £89,000 of 
shipping companies’ money while their managing director 
The Norwegian Storthing dissolves the Union of 1814 with 


girls pelted its occupants with flowers. 


A hundred young girls, chosen from all classes of Berlin society, dressed in white, with 
garlands of roses in their hands, greeted their future Empress. As the Imperial carriage passed the 
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employed reach 
London Mr. F. 
G. Bigelow, who is 
convicted of de- 
f auding the First National Bank of Milwaukee of £300,000 
while he was President, is sentenced to ten years’ imprison- 


ment ... President Roosevelt receives Japan’s formal reply to 
his note, not at present to be published. 4 
June 12.—The Submarine A8 is raised and docked ... New- 


foundland protests against a proposal of their Government 
to hand over a large territory to Messrs. Harmsworth, of 
London, for the manufacture of paper pulp ... The Co-opera- 
tive Congress opens at Paisley; the inaugural address is 
delivered by Hans Muller of Switzerland. 

June 13.—Russia’s formal reply to President Roosevelt is 
received by him, but not yet to be published M. Delyanni, 
the Greek Premier, is assassinated on his way to the Chamber. 
There is great demonstration of grief in Athens ... The New South 
Wales Parliament opens ... King Oscar of Sweden addresses a long 
letter to the President of the Norwegian Storthing ... The result 
of the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos is published. Mr. J. E. 
Littlewood and Mr. J. Mercer are bracketed as Senior Wranglers. 
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June 14.—The Report of Sir William Butler’s Committee is 
published as a Blue-book ... King Oscar issues a manifesto to 
the people of Sweden thanking them for their sympathy in the 
present crisis ... The King and Queen give a wedding garden- 
party at Windsor, attended by 6,000 guests ... The Interna- 
tional Ornithological Congress meets in London. 

June 15.—Princess Margaret of Connaught is married in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, to Prince Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden and Norway ... The Very Rev. Dr, Gibson is 
enthroned as Bishop of Gloucester ... Baron Fegervary receives 

~the consent of the Emperor to his programme as Hungarian 
Premier ... The British Government refuses to take part in the 
proposed international conference on the foreign affairs of 
Morocco, 

June 16.—The Honours conferred by the King in connection 
with the Royal marriage are gazetted ... The appointment of 
the Premier, M. Rouvier, to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
France is announced ... Twelve thousand workmen at the 
Putiloff works, St. Petersburg, go out on strike. 

June 17.—The Prince of Wales, accompanied by his two 
eldest son3, inaugurates the opening of the London County 
Council’s new Thames River Service ... The Secretary for 
Scotland receives in Edinburgh a deputation of the four largest 
cities of Stotland on the Scottish Education Bill ... The 
funeral of M. Delyanni takes place in Athens with great 
solemnity The Emperor of Austria-Hungary goes to 
Budapest in order to part with Count Tisza, and to receive 
Baron Fegervary, the new Premier, and his Cabinet ... Five 
hundred persons are killed by an explosion in a Russian coal- 
mine at Khartsisk ... Crowds welcome the unemployed dele- 
gates on their return to Leicester from London ... The Pan- 
German League opens its conference at Worms. 

June 19.—The delegates of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association arrive ia London, and are received by the King at 
Windsor ... The Tsar receives in private audience the dele- 
gates from the Moscow Congress of Zemstvos ; he promises to 
summon the elect of the nation without delay ... The Report 
of Mr. Rider Haggard on the agricultural and industrial colonies 
of the Salvation Army in the United States is published as a 
Blue-book ... King Oscar receives a deputation of officers of 
the Swedish Army and Navy on the occasion of his attaining 
sixty years as an officer in both branches of the service. 

June 20.—The Spanish Ministry is defeated in the Cortes ; 
the Premier tenders his resignation ... A Court-Martial is held 
at Plymouth on the four survivors to investigate the loss of the 
Submarine A8 ... The Federal High Court of Australia gives 
judgment that the New South Wales Arbitration Court has no 
power to order employers to give preference to Union men. 

June 21.—At a meeting of the Venezuelan bondholders in the 
City, Lord Avebury explains the Venezuelan Government’s 
‘arrangement for the settlement of its external debt, which is 
approved ... The Swedish Riksdag is opened by King Oscar, 
‘who reads his speech from the throne on the question of 
Norway; he sanctions the recommendation of the Swedish 
Government to negociate with the Norwegian Storthing for the 
peaceful dissolution of the Union ... A vote of want of confi- 
dence in the new Hungarian Cabinet is carried both in the 
Upper Chamber and in the Diet ... President Roosevelt directs 
that Mr. Bowen, the United States Minister to Venezuela, shall 
he dismissed from the public service. 

June 22.—Mr. Fisher, in the Canadian House of Commons, 
announces that Canada is applying for permission to be included 
in the terms of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty of 1894 ... Owing to 
a terrible accident on their line, the New York Central Railway 
decides to abandon its eighteen-hour service to Chicago ... Sir 
E. R. Elles, Military member of the Indian Viceregal Council, 
tenders his resignation ... The Swedish Riksdag decides to 
refer the Government’s proposals of settlement with Norway to a 
special committee of both Chambers ... At a meeting of the 
Court of Common Council, the proposal of the L.C.C, to 
extend the tramway over Blackfriars Bridge is passed. 

June 23.—A circular is issued by the Russian Ministry of the 
Interior asserting that the Tsar’s language to the Zemstvo dele- 
gates is incorrectly interpreted. The publication of the Russ is 
prohibited for a month ... The new Liberal Spanish Ministry, 
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under the Premiership of Sefior Montero Rios, is sworn in ... 
The town of Lodz, in Poland, is in a state of revolt ; the troops 
kill 50 persons and wound 200 ... The French Note on 
Morocco is handed to the Kaiser ... The Canadian Government 
enter into a contract with the North Atlantic Trading Company 
of Amsterdam to carry out a plan of emigration work from 
Northern Europe ... The First Commissioner of Works issues 
an order curtailing the privileges of motorists in Hyde Park. 

June 24.—Fighting continues in Lodz between the people 
and the soldiers ; the number of killed and wounded is very 
large ... The Royal Commission is appointed to inquire into 
the military stores business in South Africa, with Mr. Justice 
Farwell as chairman ... M. Ralli forms new Greek Cabinet ... 
The State Premier and Treasurer of New South Wales announces 
a large surplus. 

June 26.—Prince and Princess Arisugawa of Japan arrive 
in London on a visit to the King ... The King conters a peerage 
on Mr. W. C, Gully ... The Corporation arrive at an under- 
standing with the L.C.C. which assures the construction of 
tramways over Westminster and Blackfriars Bridges ... A 
Danish training ship is sunk in collision near Copenhagen ; 
twenty-two cadets are drowned ... Prince George of Crete’s 
advisers tender their resignation, which he does not accept. 

June 27.—The King commands the Duke of Connaught, as 
Grand Master of the Order of the Bath, to invest Prince 
Arisugawa of Japan with the insignia of the Grand Cross of 
the Order ... The German reply to the French Note on Morocco 
is delivered by Prince Radolin to M. Rouvier ... There is a 
long debate in both Houses of the Swedish Ricksdag on the 
settlement with Norway, which is referred to a Special Com- 
mittee ... Lord Curzon threatens to resign unless the orders 
regarding military commands are modified ... At Warsaw 672 
persons are arrested. The Tsar issues a Ukase investing the 
Governor-General of Warsaw with supreme military powers. 

June 28.—A sailor having been shot for demanding better 
food for the crew on the Russian battleship Anzaz Potemkin, the 
officers were murdered by the crew. The mutineers brought 
the body of their comrade ashore at Odessa and threatened to 
bombard the town ... The Commonwealth Parliament is opened 
by Lord Northcote, at Melbourne; a Ministerial crisis is 
impending. 

June 29 and 30.—The situation at Odessa is more serious, 
much property is destroyed by fire, the killed and wounded 
number 2,000. Admiral Kruger is ordered to Odessa with four 
warships to capture or sink the insurgent ships. 


BY-ELECTIONS. 
June 1.—In the Whitby Division of Yorkshire, owing to the 
succession of Mr. Beckett (Conservative) to a peerage :— 


DAs. NOt TRON CL) one conesssecinpeas ei encscestcape 4,547 
Es Ror COREE 3) is ccs abn punee ess ecadsuttosaror se 4,102 
Vibetal miajority = ..7..6é00.s00.50.<.09 445 


Liberal Party gain. : 
June 2.—In the Chichester Division of Sussex, on Lord 
Edmund Talbot’s appointment as Junior Lord of the Treasury :— 





MOR i FO a) cos cine ts cn oso nec vw cage fh becveb ces 4,174 
PEs We MEMUUE A). wan cbenagootu ae verecdceusiaerscab 3,762 
Conservative majority .............6 412 


The 1892 Conservative majority was 1,875. 

June 14.—In Cork, Mr. Augustine Roche is elected without 
opposition to succeed Mr, J. E. X. O’Brien. 

June 28.—In Finsbury East, on the death of the Conservative 
member :— 


Mr. J. Allen Baker (L.) ...........0.20--sesesoeeceens 2,320 
Mrs N. L, Cobten (C.)i.1.0..c0.scenseevisas vessnecsones 1,552 
Libetal iajority... :.<s)5<o) si scaqs cence ne 768 

THE WAR. 


une 1.—In the naval battle in the Korean Straits, Russia 
loses twenty-two ships, the Japanese three torpedo boats ... The 
Russian loss of men is between eight and nine thousand, that of 
Japan is under 800 men and officers. 
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une 3.—Three Russian cruisers arrive at Manila more or less 
injured, with many wounded on board. ; 

June 4.—Admiral Rozhdestvensky’s wounds are healing 
rapidly ; Admiral Togo visits him in the naval hospital at 
Saseho ... The Japanese decide to erect a lighthouse as a 
monument in memory of the great naval victory in the Sea of 
Japan ... The officers of the British steamer O/dhamia, which 
was seized by the Russian Fleet on May 18th, are released at 
Nagasaki by the Japanese. 

June 5.—The Government of the United States decides that 
the Russian ships which have taken refuge in Manila Harbour 
must leave in twenty-four hours, or else be interned till the 
close of the war. 

June 7.—The number of prisoners taken by the Japanese in 
the naval battle in the Korean Straits is reported as 6,143. 

June 9.—The Russian men-of-war, not quitting Manila 
within the appointed twenty-four hours, are interned by 
Admiral Train, of the American Navy. 

June 10.—Both Russia and Japan accept President Roose- 
velt’s offer to bring the two Governments together to discuss 
terms of peace. 

June 13.—The Japanese forces advance in Manchuria, occupy- 
ing positions from which they have driven the Russians, 

June 15.—The Grand Duke Alexis resigns his post of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Russian Navy ... Both Japan and Russia 
agree on Washington as the place of meeting for their respective 
plenipotentiaries ... News has arrived that the Russian cruiser 
Don sank the German steamer Zé/artos on May 30th in the 
North China Sea. 

June 17.—The Japanese occupy places north, south, east, and 
west, defeating the Russians severely. 

June 23.—Count Lamsdorff hands to Sir C. Hardinge instruc- 
tions to the captains of Russian cruisers to abstain from sinking 
neutral ships, these orders to be delivered by British war ships. 
The Duzeper is ordered to furnish a report on the sinking of the 
St. Kilda. 

June 24.—The Duieper arrives at Jibuti, having on board the 
crew of the S¢. Az/da ... News arrives that the Russian cruiser 
Terek sank the British steamer /khona on June 5th, 150 miles 
north of Hong Kong ... The sunken Russian cruiser Bayan is 
floated at Port Arthur ... The Japanese defeat the Russians 
north-west of Nan-shan-chen-tse. 

June 27.—A Singapore telegram gives details regarding the 
sinking of the /éhona by the Zerek. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


House of Lords. 

June 2.—Afghanistan ; speeches by Lord Newton, Lord 
Bath, and Lord Lansdowne. 

June 5.—The Fiscal policy of the Government and the 
Colonial Conference; speeches by the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord Lansdowne, Lord Spencer, the Lord Chancellor, and Lord 
Rosebery. 

June 6.—Importation of Intoxicating Liquor in West Africa ; 
speeches by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Duke of 
Marlborough. 

June 20.—The House approves the election of Mr, J. W. 
Lowther to the Speakership of the House of Commons. 

June 26.—Merchant Shipping (Aliens) Bill is defeated 
Finance Bill is read a second time. 

June 27.—Finance Bill passed. 


House of Commons. 

May 31.—Mr. Akers-Douglas, in the absence of Mr. Balfour, 
proposes Monday, June 5th, for the debate on Sir E. Grey’s 
vote of censure ; to this Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman objects ... 
Repeal of Crimes Act (Ireland) ; speeches by Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Long ; rejected by fifty-seven votes. 

June 1.—Local Government Board: Supply ... Motor-cars : 
speed and accidents ; speeches by Mr. Long, Mr. A. Stanley, 
and Mr. Gerald Balfour North-Eastern Railway Bill ... 
Feeding of School Children ; speeches by Mr. Will Crooks 
and Sir John Gorst. 

June 2.—Plural Voting Bill: second reading rejected by 71. 


DIARY FOR JUNE. 
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June 5.—Mr. Soares questions the Prime Minister on the 
Colonial Conference. Mr. Balfour replies ... Finance Bill— 
discursive debate. Bill read a third time by a majority of 
seventy-two ... Workmen’s Compensation Bill (brought up from 
the Lords). 

June 6.—The Speaker announces his retirement. Mr. Balfour 
and Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman express the deep regret of the 
House ... Supply—Board of Trade vote is passed by-a majority 
of sixty-nine. 

June 7.—Mr. Balfour moves the resolution which conveys 
the thanks of the House to the Speaker for his distinguished 
services ; seconded by Sir Ht. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Red- 
mond, Sir A. Thomas and Mr. Bell, as leaders of parties ... 
Church of Scotland Bill is introduced by the Lord Advocate 

Debate on the Government’s fiscal policy and the Colonial 
Conference. 

June 8.—The House elects as new Speaker Mr. J. W. 
Lowther. Sir M. Hicks-Beach proposes, and Sir W. Hart- 
Dyke seconds his election ; they conduct him to the Chair. 

June 20.—The House reassembles ... The new Speaker takes 
his place in ‘the Chair ... Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman asks 
the Government’s intentions on the report of Sir W. Butler’s 
Committee. Mr. Balfour suggests a Committee of Inquiry ... 
Mr. Gerald Balfour moves the second reading of the Unem- 
ployed Workmen’s Bill; speech by Mr. Long. All amend- 
ments are rejected ; the Bill is read a second time by 228 votes 
against II. 

June 21.—South African contract scandal: Mr. Balfour 
proposes Royal Commission instead of a Committee of the 
House ... Annual grant to Mr. Gully of £4,000 ... Mr. Keir 
Hardie moves the reduction of the vote, which is negatived by 
a large majority ... Committee on Indian Revenue account ; 
speeches by Mr. Brodrick, Sir R. Fowler, and Lord G. Hamil- 
ton. The usual formal resolution is agreed to. 

June 22.—South African contract scandal: Mr. Balfour 
promises that the Commission of Inquiry shall be invested with 
statutory powers The Education Vote for Scotland of 
41,817,290 is reported. 

June 23.—Consolidated Fund (No. 2) Bill; speech by Mr, 
Arnold-Forster. The Bill is read asecond time ... The Secretary 
of State for India is authorised to raise a loan of twenty 
millions, 

June 26.—Mr. Brodrick states that he has not received any 
communication from Sir E. Elles resigning his position as mili- 
tary member of the Indian Viceregal Council ... Sir R. Reid 
moves the Opposition vote of censure in connection with the 
supply and disposal of stores, etc., to contractors in South Africa 
at the end of the war; speeches by Mr. Brodrick, Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, Mr. Balfour, and Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. The 
motion is rejected by 329 votes to 255—majority 74. 

June 27.—The Aliens Bill—in Committee ; speeches by Sir 
C. Dilke and Mr. Lough. Progress reported. 

June 28.—The Attorney-General introduces the War Stores 
(Commission) Bill ... Aliens Bill ; progress reported. 


SPEECHES. 


June 1.—Lord Lansdowne, in London, on the continuance of 
the Treaty with Japan and its consolidation. 

June 2.—Mr. Balfour, in London, acknowledges that the 
by-elections go against his Government ... Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman, at Oxford, on Sir W. Harcourt. 

June 3.—Mr. Chamberlain, at St. Helens, on fiscal questions 
and our relations with the Colonies ... Mr. Balfour, in London, 
criticises the Radical Party and praises his own. 

June 9.—Lord Rosebery, in Edinburgh, on literature as com- 
merce. 

June 10.—Mr. Choate, in New York, on the ‘‘ almost per- 
fect” relations existing between Great Britain and America ... 
Colonel Sir F. Younghusband, at Cambridge, on the true 
relationship of this country with India. 

June 14.—Lord Rosebery, at Bathgate, on some aspects of 
the Scottish Church crisis. 

June 27.—Mr. Chamberlain, in Birmingham, on the need for 
unifying the Empire. 














N.B.—The Editor of the REVIEW oF REVIEWS regrets that owing to the exigencies of space the Contents of 
Periodicals received after date can no longer be inserted in these columns. 
the leading articles of the Periodicals published in England for the current month received before going to 
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press and those of the Foreign Periodicals for the past month. 





BRITISH AND 


is. June rs. 


Annals of Psychical Science.—6, Henricrra Sr. 
Prof. Charles 


Xenoglossy, or Automatic Writing in For. ign Languages. 


chet. 
The Essential Character of Dream-Images. Drs. Vaschide and R. Meunier. 
Antiquary.—Srock. 6d. July. 
All Saints’, Compton. Illus. Mabel Escombe. 
An rf Anglo- Saxon Migration from East Sussex to the Vale of Taunton. 
hore. 
The Round” Towers of Ireland. Illus. Concl. Rev. J. B. McGovern. 
Architectural Record.—14, Vesey Street, New York. 25 cts. June. 
The Greek Temple. Illus. Jean Schopfer. 
The Place of Louis H. Sullivan at Ocean Springs, Miss. Illus, L. P. Smith. 
The Madlener House. Illus. Russe.] Sturgis. 
Some American-made Fabrics. Illus. Margaret Greenleaf. 
The Need of Fireproof Country Homes. G. E. Wals 


Architectural Review.— 9, Great New hein: Fetrer LANE. 
1s. July. 
Rev. W. J. Loftie. 


Brydon at Bath. Illus, 
The Garden City. Illus. H.M. M. Macartney. 
The Wesleyan Methodist Church House, Westminster. Illus. 
The New Houses of vey aA ee Illus. 
A Study in Roof-Building. J. L 
Arena.—Gay anp ess 25 cts. June. 
Frederick Opper ; a Cartoonist of Democracy. Illus. B. O. hae er, 


e Benjamin Fay Mills Movement in Los Angeles. H. A. 

The Experience of a Russian Student in Prison and in Exile. 
e Howard. 
Beanty and Light on the Stage. K. West. 
The Commerce of Latin America. Prof. F. M. Noa. 
Juggling with Facts and Figures about Transportation. 
Lhe Constitutional Rights of American Shipping. H. W. 
Art Journal,—Virtve. 1s. 6d. July. 

The Paris Salons. Illus. Lady Colin Campbell. 
Historical Portraits at Oxford. Illus. Arthur B. Chamberlain. 


"Te William 


W. G. Joerns. 
Bates. 


Art Handiwork and Manufacture. Illus. 
Wilfrid Ball. Illus. H.M. Cundall. 
English Needlework. Illus. Lewis F. Day. 


Supplements : “ Joan Nixon” after John ‘l'aylor; ‘‘ An Old Dutch Water- 
way” sa Wilfrid Ball. 
rts and Crafts.—Hetcninson. 1s. July. 
J; F. Raffailli, ip oan Illus. M. M. 
he London County Council Art Scholarships Competition. 
Home Arts and Industries Association Exhibition. Illus. 
y Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anv Brrp. 1s. 
Birds ; Gay Plumes and Dull. John Burroughs, 
Federal Rate Regulation. Ray Morris. 
The Tenth Decade of the United States. Contd. W. G. Brown. 
Generosity and Corruption. G. W. Alger. 
Village Improvement. Frederick L. Olmsted. 
Some Aspects of Japanese Painting. Walter M. Cabot. 
The Cause of South American Revolutions. George A. Chamberlain. 
The Year in France. Alvan F. Sanborn. 
Penguin Persons. Walter P. Eaton. 

Bacminton Magazine.—8, Henrietta STREET. 1s. 
Rambouillet. Illus. E. Alex. Powell. 
Cricket asa Career. Tom Hayward. 
The Pleasures of Ballooning. Tllus. 


June. 


July. 


A. Santos-Dumont. 


A New Seat for Race-Riding. Illus. P. A. Vaile. 
The Sword of Japan. Illus. F, J. Norman. 
The Rainbow Trout. ‘Illus. W. 8B. Boulton. 


A Year of Women’s Golf. Illus. 
Living for Sport on £156 per Year. Alex. W. Perry. 
Rhinoceros-Shooting on the Equator. Il!us. Mrs) S. L. Hinde. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—Bvacxwoop. 2s, 6d. July. 
A Word with Mrs, Humphry Ward. 
The Gentle Art of Blazon. ‘Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
Evander Maciver, of Scourie : a Highland Gentleman. 
The Dawn-Bird and other Friends. 
Sheep-Droving. Cortd. J. Stanley Hughes. 
Auld Reekie, 
vee and the Tashi Lama. 
The Russo-Japanese War. 
No Dissolution. 
Musings without Method. Contd. 
Education ? 
Drake and Togo Compared. Author of ‘‘ A Retrograde Admiralty. 


Mrs. R. Boys. 


Pu-lu-ssu. 
Contd. Chasseur. 


AMERICAN. 


Bookman.—Hopper Anp STovGHTON. 

Edward Fitzgerald. Illus. Wilfred Whitten. 
‘The English Essayists. Ranger. 
Bookman (America).—Dopn, 


Jzan Valera. John D. FitzGerald. 
Piety and Letters. H.W. Boynton. 
Twenty Years of the Republic, 1885-1905. Il'us. Harry Thurston Peck. 
New York’s Literary Clubs. Illus. A. B. Maurice. 
Dante Alighieri, 1265-1321. John S. Carroll. 
The Philosophy of George Bernard Shaw. W. C. France. 

Broad Views.—Kecan Paut. 1s. June 15. 
Can the Mind be contaminated? Harold E. Gorst. 
How goes the Time? A. P. Sinnett. 
American Spiritualism. Concl. Rear-Adm. W. Usborne Moore. 
Concerning the Intricacies of the Law. 
Should Religious Teaching for Children te honest? 
The Alleged Bacon Cipher. 
Is the Free Library a failure? 


Burlington Magazine.—17, Berxers Street. as. 6d. July. 
The Painted Chamber at Westminster. Illus. W. R. Lethaby. 
Some English Architectural Leadwork. Illus. Lawrence Weaver. 
Ecclesiastical Dress in Art. Illus. Egerton Beck. 
Sutton Place by Guildford. Illus. Robert Dell. 
Opus Anglicanum at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. 


6d. 


Meap AnD Co., New York. 


une. 


25 cts 


W. Eldred Warde. 


Hugh Lincoln. 


May Morris. 


A XVIIth Century Wall-Paper. Illus. Archibald G. B, Russell. 
An Unknown Fresco Work by Guido Reni. Illus. Dr. Rotert Eisler 
C. B. Fry’s Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. July. 


Is Golf an Old Man’s Game? Symposium. 
The Story of the Leander Rowing Club. Illus. 
The Freeman of the Moor. Illus. . May Doney. 


R. C. Lehmann. 


Canadian Magazine.—Onrario Pusuisuinc Co., Toronto. 


Tune. 
Winnipeg in 1904. Illus. A. F. B. Clark. 
Dr. R. T. McKenzie. Illus. Thomas B. Donaldson. 
Public House Trusts. Illus. Russell E. Macnaghten. 
Story of the Simplon Tunnel. Illus, Arthur Tarbell. 


The Nova-Scotia-ness of Nova Scotia. A. Macmichan. 


Cassell’s Magazine.—Casseir. 6d. 
Aldershot Military Prison. Illus. Leonard K. Blanch. 
The Press in Parliament. Illus. Harry Furniss. 
Concerning Sir James D. Linton. Illus, Rudolph de Cordova, 
Master Betty ; the Child-Actor. Illus. . R. Nixson. 
The New Thames Steamers. Illus. F. M. Holmes. 
Do Men like Athletic Women? Illus. Edith Thompson. 
Who’s Who in the London Jewish World. Illus. Frank Banfield 


Century Magazine.—Macmitian. 1s. 4d. July. 
The Secession Movement in German Art, Illus. _ Albert Kinross 
With Perry in Japan, 1853-54. With Portraits. John S. Sewall. 
The Chateaux of Touraine. Contd. Illus, Richard Whiteing. 
The Associated Press. Contd. Illus. Melville E. Stone. 
The Electric Railway. Illus. Frank J. Sprague. 
The Future of Poland. David B. Macgowan. 
Princess Mathilde. Illus. Mme. Blanc. 


Chambers’s Journal.—W. 
The Victoria Falls of the Zambesi. 
Ascending and Descending Salmon. Augustus Grimble. 
Ups and Downs cf Wall Street. Henry Clews. 
Working-class Money-Lenders. W. Diack. 
In a ‘f Dug-Out ” Canoe in North Borneo. 
Pictures with Romantic Histories. Ctive Holland. 
Ranching in the Canadian North-West. 
Through France on Business Fifty Years Ago. John B. Drayton. 


Chautauquan.—CuauTavaua Press, CHaurauqua, New York. 
2octs. Jure. 

The Story of a Tree as told by Its Log. Illus. Charles F, Millspaugh. 
Legends of the Trees. Vincent Van Master Bede. 
Trees on Small Home Grounds. Illus. Frances Copley Seavey. 
Tree-Protection in the United States. Illus. 
Trees in Cemeteries. Illus. O. C. Simonds. 
New Trees introduced by the United States Government. 
Fighting Forest Fires. Illus. H. M. Suter. 


July. 


AND R. CHAmbers. 7d. July. 


W. H. Evans. 
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25 cts. 
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Connoisseur.—9s, Tempre Cuampers. 1s. July. _ 

Sir William Van Horne’s Collection at Montreal. Illus. Sir 
Conway. 

' Venetian Needlepoint. Illus. M. Jourdain. 

| Thomas Sheraton. Illus. R. S. Clouston. 

The Beautiful Misses Gunning. Illus. ‘Ruth M, Bleackley. 

The Cricket Pictures at Lord’s. Illus. Robin C. Bail 

“Louisa Mildmay” after William Ward; “ Lady Haunilton - 
Mdme. Le Brun, and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Contemporary Review.—Horace MarsHatt. as. 6d. 
Some Social Reforms. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
The Revival of Georgia. Alexander Ular. 
My First Success. Edward Grieg. 
Family and Faction. John Howley. 
A Revolution in Egypt. Sir E dmund Ver ney. 
Corn Law Memories. J. ig y Snowden. 


after 


July. 


Through Matter to Mind. W. Mallock. 
A Farming Holiday. Constance a Maynard. 
Christianity and Social Service. Rev. G. S. Streatfeild. 


H. W. Massingham. 


Etper. 1s. July. 
E. H. Pember. 


A. J._Balfwur ; an Unconstitutional Minister. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smitn, 
Some Personal Recollections of Lord Grimthorpe. 
Roses. Canon Ellacombe. 
The Fall of the House of ssoodere. H. B. Irvirg. 
A Voyage on the Mosel. F. Warre Cornish. 
The Modern Italian Drama. Helen Zimmern. 
Hooton Roberts ; Lord Strafford’s Burial-place. 
From a Collese Window. Contd. 


Cosmopolitan Magazine.—Inrerxationat News Co. 6d. 
Society Amateur Actresses. Illus. Acton Davies. 
Town Life in the Indian Teriitory. Illus. Josiah Flynt. 
John Chinaman ; the World’s Competitor-to-be. Illus. B. 
Clowns and Clowning. Illus. Karl Edwin Harriman. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; What He could do with His Money. 
Graham Phillips. 


Rev. R. A. Gatty. 

June. 
Brandenburg 
David 


Butter, Cheese and Condensed Milk as Factory Products. Illus. Clarence 
. Lane. 
Timothy D. Sullivan; the Modern Robin Hood. With Portrait. Alfred 
Henry Lewis. 
A Beaver's Reason. John Burroughs. 
Craftsman.—Crartsman Buitpinc, Syracuse, New York. 25 cts. 
June. 
acob A. Riis. Illus. W. C. Arensber 
The Craftsman in Japan. Illus. Dr. W. E. Griffis. 
ohn La Farge. Illus. F.S. Lamb 
he Modern Architectural Problem; Symposium. Illus. 
Monograms. Illus, F. F. Helmer. 
Critic.—G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 25 cts. June. 
loseph Jefferson. William Winter. 
axfield Parrish. Illus. Homer St. Gaudens. 
Lowe Pilgrimage along the Road of ‘‘ An Inland Voyage.” Illus. 


J. A. Hammerton. 
Did Mrs. Thurston get the Idea of “ 
Sinclair Lewis. 


Economic Journal.—Macmi.ian. 55. 
British Canals. W. Acworth. 
Economic Effects of Cattle Disease Legislatio 
Financial Relaticns of the Dominion of Canada and the Provinces. Prof. 
ohn Davidson. 
Are Manufactures unstable inte rnationally ? 
Argentina and Food Supply. Layton. 


Educational Review.—20, Hic Howsorn. 1s. 8d. 
The Selective Influence of the C ollege. Edward L. ‘Thoznd.ke. 
Nature-Study and Religious Training. Onn S. Jackman. 
The Degree of Doctor of Philos phy. G. B. Adams. 


Empire Review.—Macmitian. ts. 
Russia, France, and Germany ; 
Edw. Dicey. 
The South pv ae War. Major-Gen. Sir Edwin Collen. 
Adare Manor. Lady Enid Wyndham Quin. 
The Free Feeding of School Children. Rev. Clement F. Rogers. 
Nature and Sport in Eastern Canada. Arthur P. Silver. 


Engineering Magazine.—222, Srranp. 1s. 


The Masquerader” from Mr. Zangwill ? 


June 15 





Prof. S. J. Chapman. 


June. 


July. 


Peace or War? Delcassé and Morocco. 


July. 









The Gold Ships and Their Cargoes. Illus. Alex. Del Mar. . 

A Large Locomotive Building and Repair Works in France. Illus. 
Charles R. King. 

Engineering Exports of Great Britain, Germany, and the United States. 
W. P. Digby. 

The Relation of Purchasing to Production. William D. Ennis. 

Progress in Valves for Air and Gas Compressors, L. Allén. 

The Effects of Vacuum on Steam-Engine Economy. R. M. Neilson. 

Methods for the Starting of the Gas E ngine. R. Mathot. 

._The Development of the Electrical Industry. Prof. E, Thomson. 
Engineering Review.—104, Hich Hotporn. 6d. June 15. 


Efficiency of Injectors and Their Comparison with Pumps. R. Fleisch- 
berger. 

Some Conditions governing the Production of Iron and Steel Castings. 
With Diagrams. Percy Longmuir. 

| The New Dock and ‘Transit Sheds at the Manchester Docks. 
Diagrams. H. L. Hunter. 


With 


Testing ea Specifying Portland Cements with Reference to Standard 
Specification. 


J. Kerr Robertson. 


LEADING CONTENTS OF 





Ma: tin 


Romey, 





CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—358, Srranp. 6d. 
The Art of Stage Costume Designing. Illus. 


Rustic Stiles. Illus. J. Harris Stone. 


Miss Edith Hendrickson’s School for Brides-Elect in Logan, Pernsylvaniz. 


lus, 
Ecclesiastical Art in Medizval Spain. 


Ethel Beaugeard. 
Japanese Poetry. C. 
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July. 
Gladys Beattie Crozier. 


Expository Times.—Simrxix, MarsHaty. 6d. July. 
*Fukyo Taikan” ; a Buddhist Preacher's dag anual. Prof. A. Lloyd. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. Rev. John Keln 
Fortnightly nideiel ade, AND HAtt. as. 6d. July. 


Autocracy and War. Joseph ¢ oy ad. 

‘The Battle of the Sea of Japan. Archibald Hurd. 

A Morning i in the Galleries. Frederic Harrison. 

Lord Salisbury ; How it struck a Conter ange rary 

The Marquis of Lansdowne. F. St. in Morrow. 

The Mission to Cabul. Angus Hamilt ton. 

Richard and Minna Wagner. W. Ashton Elis 

Scotland and John Knox. Robert S. Rait. 

‘The Duel of the Sexes. Mona Caird. 

The Threatened Re-subjection of Woman 

The Extravagant Economy of Women. 

Peace and Internal Politics: Letter from ~ goa R. | 

Francis William Newinan. Francis Gribble. 

The Beginnings of Religion and Totemism among the Austra 
J. G. Frazer 

Japan and Peace. 


J. A. Spender. 


Lady Grove. 
Mrs. John Lane. 


Alfred Stead. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Curro anp Wixpvs. 1s. July 

Chaucer and the Universities. A. R. Bayley. 

Royal Visits in Bygone shaes, E. B. D’Auver gne. 

John Mayne, Scottish Poet. A. Sinclair. 

E nglish Trade under the First wae Stuarts. Charles Menmuir 

The Wives of William the Silent. Ellis Peyton. 

Charing Cross and Its Immediate Neighbourhood. Contd. j. Holden 
Macmichael. 3 
Geographical Journal.—Eowarp STanrorp. 2s. June 15. 


The Problem of the‘'Upper Yang-tze Provinces and 
With Map. Lieut.-Col. C. C. Manifold. 
C. Reginald Enock’s Journeys in Peru. 
Markham. 
The Ideal Topographical Map. Major ¢ 
Glareanus ; His Geography and Maps. E 
Alpine Railways and Internatic 
Girl’s Own Paper.—4, Bouve: 1E 
Estavayer. Illus. Conrad Noel. 
A Wake over the Grand-Daughter 


With Map. Sir 


. F. Close 
iward Heawood. 
yal Commerce, With Map. 


STREET. 6d. 


f the King of Fiji. Illus. 


Girl’s Realm.—12, Portucat Street. 6d. July. 
Princess Charlotte of Wales and Her Cruise on the Zephyr. Illus. 
The Making of T: sys in Ireland. Illus. Jean Victor Bates. 

The Story cf St. Werburg Illus. Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 


Lecturing as a Career for Girls; Interview with Mada: 


Grace Ellison. 






Mrs. Dacre Craven; Miss Florence Nightingale’s Oldest Livir 
Illus. Marion Leaslie. . 
Good Words.—Isnister. 6d. July. 
Mrs. Ballington Booth. Illus. Tighe Hopkins 
Botley ; Strawberry-Land. Illus. Percy Collins. 
Days after Yellow Dust in Scotland. Illus. Wiliam Jolly. 


Walter Wood. 
Alice E. Redpath. 
Illus. Henry C. Moore, 


4td. July, 


Floating L’ghts. Illus. 

Impressions of Tangier. Illus. 

The Transition of the Omnibus. 
Grand Magazine.—Newses. 

Registry Office Frauds. G. Sidney Paternoster 

Absent-Minded Folks. 

False Idols. Mrs. Charlotte P. Gilman. 

How to make a Miniature Garden. 

Is the Army worth joining ? 


E. Moysey 


Yes. A Recruiting Sergeant. 
No. A Private. 
Aristocratic Poachers. Ignota. 


Experiences with a Matrimonial Agency 
Is Betting foolish? J. Holt Schooling. 
Schoolgirl Superstitiens. Morris Elliott. 
A Sailor’s Account of Trafalgar. J. Sydne 
Celebrities at School. George A. Leask. 


—_ Winton. 






sy Boot. 


Great Thoughts.—4, St. Brive Street. 6d. July. 
La Bruyére. With Portrait. Rev. T. A. Seed. 
3ishop Winnington Ingram. With Portrait. Raymond Blathwayt. 
John Keats «nd Hampstead. Illus. Arthur C. Armstrong. 
Dr. Campbell; Interview. Illus. R. Blathwayt. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—4s5, ALvemArte STREET. 1s. 
The Romantic Adventures of Francis Drake. Illus. Agnes Lant. 
London Films. Illus. William Dean Howells. 

Shannon and Pictorial Portraiture. Illus. Christian Brinton. 

The Real Fourth of July. Paul Leland Haworth. 

New York Harbour. Illus. James B. Connolly. 
Gravitation and the Ether. C. W. Saleeby. 

The Search for Men. Herbert J. Hapgood. 

The Greek Sponge-Divers of Tripoli. Illus. Charles W. 
Agricultural Ants, Illus. Dr. Henry C. McCook. 
A Southern Industrial Experiment in Florida. Illus. 


Furlong. 





lian Aborigines. 


Their Communications. 


Clements 


A. J. Sargent. 


July. 


n Sarah Grand. 


Pupil. 


July. 


A. W. Dimock. 






eae 


pa a 





% 


. The Birds and Beauties of an Old Orchard. 
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* 
House Beautiful.—13, Gerrarp Street, W. 6d. June 1s, 
Some Old English and Welsh Mansions. Illus. Charlotte Mason. 
apanese Impressionist Artists; the Old Masters. Illus. Editor. 
Lhe Chantrey Purchases and an Apologist. R.A 


Idler.—Cuatro anp Winpus. 6d. 
The Flight of the Swift. Illus. ‘Lickner Edwardes. 
Whitby. Wilmot Lunt. 


. Independent Review.—T. Fisner Unwin. 

The Case of Sir Antony Macdonnell. Mrs. J. R. Green. 
Separation in France. Robert Dell. 
Optimism and Mr. Meredith: a Reply. G. M. Trevelyan. 
A New Way with the Lords. J. A. Hobsse: 
Sweten and Norway. A Swedish Patriot. 
Patriotism and Compatriotism. Edward Jenks. 

Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—NortuzmMBerLAND 

AveNnuE. 6d. June. 

New Zealand and Its Dependencies. Earl of Ranfurly. 


Journal of the Royal United ote Institution.—J. J. Ketrner. 
2s. Junets. 
Comparison between Continental and English Methods of Military Educa- 
tion, Col, A. M. Murray. 
To Lhasa with the Tibet Expedition, 1903-4. Lizut.-Col. Iggulden. 
The Irish Infantry Regiment of Dillon and the Irish Stuart Regiments in 
the Service of France, 1690-1791. Contd. 


“4 Lady’s Realm.—Hurcuinson. 1s. July. 
Princess Vilma Lwoff-Parlaghy. Illus. Edith Siepen-Hetherington. 
Alfonso XIII., King of Spain. Illus. Rachel Challice. 
The Art of David Murray. Illus. Marion Hepworth Dixon. 
The Ladies’ Army and Navy Club, Illus. 
Ju-jitsu for Ladies, Illus. Annesley Kenealy. 
Lhe Luxury of Modern Yachting. Illus. 
Edmond Rostand. Illus. ‘liburce Beaugeard. 
Bouquets of To-day. Illus. W. T. Roberts. 
The Dolls’ Hospital, Fulham Road. Illus. 
Careers for Women in Government Service. 


July. 


2s. 6d. 


Emmie A. Keddell. 
Mary F. Billington. 


Photography as an*Art. Illus. B. David. 
Leisure Hour.—4, Bouverie Streer. 6d. July. 
Lord Cromer; His Life and Work. Illus. Harold Spender. 
A Lively Chat about Some Famous Cricketers. Illus. 
A Pilgrimage to Mont St. Michel. Illus. 
Six Years at the Russian Court. Illus. Contd. Miss M. Eager. 


Joseph Mazzini. With Portrait. 
John Wesley. Illus. Contd. ‘Rev. Richard Green. 


Leslie’s Monthly Magazine.—14r, Firrx Avenur, New York. 
Io Cts. une, 
The Possibilities of Modern Medicine. Dr. A. C. Seely. 
The Jews of Wall Street. With Portraits. S.A. Nelson. 
Judge Lindsey, Friend of Children. W. M. Raine. 
‘The Bad Boy ; How to save Him. Illus. Benjamin B. Lindsey. 
The Pinkertons. Illus, Contd. C. F. Bourke. 
Speaking of Insurance. W. Helburn. 


Liberal Churchman.—14, Henrietta STREET. 1s. 

Church Reform. F. C. Channing. 
The Athanasian Creed. A Country Parson. 
The Ebionites and the Virgin Birth. Rev. J. Herbert Wilkinson. 
Dr. Rashdall’s Sermons. Dr. W. D. Morrison. 
The At-one-Ment. Prof. J. Henslow. 

Library Association Record.—Lonpon Scnoot or Economics. 

53, CLARE MARKET. 1s. June rs. 

The Struggle for a Public Library in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Basil 


June 15. 


Anderton. ‘ 
Co-operative Annotation and Guides. E. A. Baker. 
Library Journal.—Krcan Paut. 35 cts. June. 


Charles Martel. 
yertrude E. Forrest. 


Common Nouns in German. 
House-to-House Delivery of Books. 


Library World.—:81, Queen Vicroria STREET. 
The Practical Work of Annotation, E. A. Savage. 
A Card Class Register. A. J. Philip. 


6d. June 15. 


Library Magazines. W. C. B. Sayers and J. D. Stewart. 

Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—PuivapeLpHia. 1s. June. 
Philadelphia in June. An Exile. 
An Opening for Girl College Graduates who need none. Prof. Albert 


Schinz. 


London Magazine.—Harmsworru. 
Corners in Stage Beauty. Illus. L. Springfield. 
Some Hidden Relics of Marie Antoinette. Illus. Jeanne Victor Bates. 
The Marvels of Animated Photography. Illus. E. Charles. 
Sir John Fisher. Illus. H. Begbie. 
Nature’s Steam Power. Illus. R. Pocock. 
Why I have played Cricket ; Symposium. 
Queer Lodgings for Bird and Beast. Illus. 


Longman’s Magazine.—Lonemans. 
The Lovely Miss Long. Leslie Winter. 

The Spoils of Office. M. MacDonagh. 

Midsummer in Ireland. Maud E. Sargent. 


44d. July. 


Tilus. 
P. H. Johnson. 


6d. July. * 


W. Heneage Legge. 








THE Revirw oF REVIEWS. 








McClure’s Magazine.—1o, Norro.k Srreet, STRAND. rocts. June, 


‘The College Athlete. Illus. Henry B. Needham. 
Typhoid ; an Unnecessary Evil. Samuel H. Adams. 
Scott. Illus, George E. Woodberry. 
An Apology for going to College. Ilius. Helen Keller. 
Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmittan. 1s. 

Bird-Life in Greek Waters. W. Warde Fowler. 
The Spanish Bourbons, David Hannay 
Memories of Mandalay. 
Notes on the Growth of Our Language. 
Turgot. S. G. Tallentyre., 

Magazine of Commerce.—155, CueapsipE. 1s. 
‘The Commons and Commerce. William Field. 
Holland and the Rhine. Illus. Charles KE. Dawson. 
A Protected Australia and Preferential Trade. An Australian Senator. 
Messrs. Jardine and Practical Business Philanthropy, Illus. ‘I. B. A. 
‘The Liége Exhibition. Illus. Geoffrey Howard. 
Farming in Denmark. Illus. Henry Brock. 

Monthly Review.—Joun Murray. 2s. 6d. July. 

Scandinavia in the Scales of Future, E. John Solano. 
‘The Defence of Naval Bases. J.C. 
‘The Defence of the Empire. Stratiotes. 
John Davidson, Realist. A Clerk of Oxenford. 
‘The Fall of M. Delcassé. Laurence Jerrold. 
The Battle of the Sea of Japan, L. Cope Cornford. 
The, Problem of Military Training. Col. A. W. A. Pollock. 
The Decision of Hurlingham. F. G. Aflalo. 
Free Meals for Underfed Children. Sir Arthur Clay. 
The Questionable Parentage of Basil Grant. R. Bostoun Cromer. 
Gustave Moreau. Arthur Symons. 
The Patriot Duke of Sermoneta. Miss H. Dempster. 

Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace MarsHA.t. 
Social Life at the White House. Illus. R. L. O’Brien. 
Senator Warner of Missouri. Illus. Leonidas C. Dyer. 
Belgium’s Business King. Illus. E. Alex. Powell. 
Socialism, Its Growth and Its Leaders. Herbert N. Casson. 
Helen Gould and Her Charities. Illus. C. Howard Conway. 
The Moslem Peril. Crawford H. Toy. 
What Speed owes to Sport. Illus, Frank L. Ford. 


National Review.—23, Rvper Srreer. 2s. 6d. July. 
British Foreign Policy. A, B, C, etc. 
Japan’s Trafalgar. With Map and Plan. H.W. Wilson. 
The Expansion of Utopia. Hon. W. Pember Reeves. 
The Butler Report. X. 
Freemasons in France. Dr. William Barry. 
Some Further Impressions of Eton. Viscount Turnour. 
Lessons of the South African War. Student. 
Why were Colonial Preferences Given Up? J. Parker Smith. 
Glimpses into the Mind ofa Child. Katherine Tynan 
Army Reform on National Lines. Major-General Sir Edmund Barrow. 
Greater Britain. 
Gunnery. Gunnery. 

New England Magazine.—s3, Park So., Boston. 
The Story of Camp Meigs. Illus. James Roland Corthell. 
Joseph Jefferson ; America’s Greatest Actor. Illus. Henri Lauriston. 
Maxim Gorky ; Tramp, Story-Teller, and Adventurer. G. W. Cooke. 
Tufts College. Illus. Amy Woods. 
Modern ‘Treatment of Tuberculosis. Illus. 
Origin of Memorial Day. Earl Marble. 
Saratoga Springs. Illus. L. McHenry Howe. 

Hans Christian Andersen. Mary Stoyell Stimpson. 
New Ireland Review.—Bvrns anv Oares. 

The Irish Literary Revival. Maurice Joy. 

Irish Immigrations into Brittany. Etienne Dupont. 

The Northmen. Arthur Clery. 

Housing the Working Classes; Antony Roche. 

Nineteenth Century and After.—Sporriswoope. 
The Fer y due to Japan. O. Eltzbacher. 

The Fall of M. Delcassé and the Anglo-French Entente, 
Pressensé, 
Germany and Morocco. Austin F. Harrison, 
Germany and Belgium. Demetrius C. Boulger. 
Great Britain, Germany, and Sea Power. Robert Machray. 
National Defence ; a Civilian’s Impression. Duke of Argyll. 
The igo for the Maintenance and Repair of Our Fleet, Sir William 
. White. 
The Secret History of the Treaty of Berlin ; Talk with Lord Rowton. ‘A. N. 
Cumming. 
Rev. 


July. 


S. C. Walker 


July. 


6d. June, 


25 cts. June. 


Henry L. Shumway. 


6d. July. | 


as. 6d. July. 


Francis de 


Dr. Samuel Kerrick ; a Country Parson of the Eighteenth Century. 
Dr. Jessop. 

The Sacred ‘Trees of Rome. St. Clair Baddeley. 

Organised Labour and the Unemployed Problem. Isaac H. Mitchell. 

The Foundation of the Church of England in Australia. Bishop of North 
Queensland. 

Heathen Rites and Superstitions in Ceylon. Mrs. Corner-Ohlmiitz. 

Ireland’s Financial Burden. Earl of Dunraven. 

Count St. Paul in Paris. Walter Frewen Lord. 

The Butler Report. Herbert Paul. 
North American Review.—Ws. Heinemann. a2s.6d. June. 

New England ; an Autumn Impression. Henry James, 

Suez and Panama. F. C. Penfield, 

Stendhal; aStudy. Count Liitzow. 

Science and Immortality. Dr. J. S. Christison. 

Control of Emigration in Europe. J.D. Whelper. 
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Apology for Technic. Brander Matthews. 
A White South Africa. Lieut -Col. F. G. Stone. 

San Domingo Question. F. G. Newlands. 
des of Diplomatic Representation ; a Rejoinder, 
Traffic in Spurious Pictures, A ’Paris Authority. 
Open versus a Closed Shop. John Bascom. 
ur, Guinevere and Lancelot. Juliet Everts Robb. 


Occult Review. rte ateeuanys StreerT. 6d. 
“My Occult Experiences. Mrs. H. Chesson. 
‘Automatic, Romance. Miss M. tw g 
On the Great Earthquake in India and Its Lessons. 
The Evidence for Ghosts. Alfred Fellows. 
The Occult in the Nearer East. 


Open Court.—Kecan Paut. 6d. 
Schiller’s Religion. W. H. Carruth. 
Some Old-Time Conjurers. Illus. Henry R. Evans. 
The Immortality of the Soul. Dr. Paul Carus. 
France and the Vatican. Yves Guyot. 
Father Hyacinthe and His Wife. With Portraits. 


Overland Monthly.—320, Ramone Sr., San FRANCISCO. 


The War of the Classes. T. B. Wilson. 

The Evolution of Artificial Lighting. Radha-Ananda. 
The Missionary Question. A. Knight Gregson. 
Frank Norris. Milne B. Levick. 

Some Popular Fallacies about California. Elizabeth A. Ward. 
Oregon ; an Inland Empire. B. H. Elford. 

Pall Mall Magazine.—Newron Srreet, Hotsorn. 6d. 
Lord Acton’s Hundred Best Books. Illus. Clement Shorter. 
Studio- Land in Paris. Illus. Clive Holland. 

fe on a South Sea Schooner. Illus. Beatric2 
Dwarfs, Giants, and the Average Man. Illus. 

George Edwardes. Illus. Herbert Vivian. 
A Quaker Service. Illus. Charles Morley. 
The Unionist Parliamentary Team. A Retiring M.P. 


Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearsox. 6d. 
Summer in Art. Illus. Rudolph de Cordova. 


Julien Gordon. 


July. 
A. J. Pearce. 


A. Goodrich-Freer, 
June. 


T5 Cts. 


July. 


Grimshaw. 
Dr. Dudley A. Sargent. 


July. 


What Creature should I prefer to be? Illus. Symposium. 
How to succeed in Outdoor Pursuits. Illus. Symposium. 
Preparing for a Great Motor Race. Illus. Edward Kenealy. 


Round the World in a Dug-Out. Illus. Capt. Voss 
Slaves of Society. Illus. Olive Christian Malvery. 


Positivist Review.—Wo. Reeves. 
Honourable Members. Frederic Harrison. 
Heredity. S. H. Swinny. 

French Politics. Prof. k. S. Beesly. 
Comte as a Sociologist. H. Gordon Jones. 


Practical Teacher.—Netson. 6d. July. 
The Teaching of Domestic Science in the United Stites. 
A German Solution of an Educational Problem. W. T. Thompson. 
Education in South Africa. Contd. 


Quiver.—Cassett. 6d. July. 
Meetings and Partings in Art. Illus. Arthur Fish. 
How Missionaries are trained. Illus, F. M. Holmes. 
In Hebron. May Crommelin. 
A Boys’ Palace, Fall River City, Mass. Illus. 
The Church of Palo Alto, California. Illus. 


Railway Magazine.—30, Ferrer Lane. 6d. July. 
British Locomotive Practice and Performance. Illus. Charles Rous- 
Martea. 
Messrs. W. S. Laycock. Illus. T. Booth. 
The Evolution of the Tender. Illus. R. Weatherburn. 
Railways and Bicycles from Coventry. Illus, Gilbert J. Stoker. 
Railways in Pusch. Lllus. George A. Wade. 
Holiday Traffic at Wemyss Bay Station. T. Lawrence. 
Modern Engines of the Great Northern Railw ay. Illus. James 


Review of Reviews.—13, Astor Prace, New York. 

Why Norway has separated from Sweden. A Danish Observer. 

For the Conquest of the Pole. Illus. P. T. M‘Grath. : 

— Paul Jones and the American Navy. Illus. Charles H. Lincoln. 
he Freight Rates That were made by the Railroads. W. D. Taylor. 
The La Follette Railroad Law in Wisconsin. 

Street-Railway Fares in Large Cities. Howard S. Knowlton. 

C. J. Bonaparte, Secretary of the American Navy. With Portr ait, 

The New Mortgage Tax in New York. Edwin R. A. Seligman. 


Review of Reviews.—ME.pourne. od. May. 
The Aborigines of Central Australia. Illus. Capt. H. V. Barclay. 
Interviews on Topics of the Month :— 
New Guinea. Staniforth Smith. ‘ 
The New Hebrides. Rev. D. MacDonald. 
Dr. Nansen and Scandinavia. 
+. Mr. Quinton Ashlyn on His Conversion. 
Lord Milner and Lord Selborne. Illus. W. T. Stead. 
Royal Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 4d. July. 
Shooting for the King’s Prize. Illus. A. E. Johnson. 
' Picture-Writing. Illus. Harry Furniss. 
) The Battle of Gettysburg. Illus. Col. T. A. Dodge. 
») Mazes Old and New. Illus. A. I. Johnson. 
The Lady Canvasser and Her Work. Illus. 


3d. July. 


Way A. Willey. 


F. Vickery. 
July. 


25 cts. 





Nancy Dallas, 
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St. George.—Atten. 1s. July. 

The System of National Education in Poland. Kazimierz Lutoslawski. 
Landowning in Three Islands. Hon. Rollo Russell. 

Franklin T. Richards. J. S. Cotton. 

Homes and Lodging Houses for Working Boys. Charles E. B. Russell. 
The Impressionist Movement in Painting. E. McGegan. 

Ruskin as a Letter-Writer. William Sinclair. 


St. Nicholas.—Macmitian. ts. 












July. 





How to study Pictures. Contd. Illus. Charles H. Caffin. 
Photographing a Flicker Family. Illus. W. L. Finley. 






Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Epwarp Sranrorp. 1s. 6d. 
une 15 

The Evolution of the Map of Scotland. 

‘Tristan d’Acunha. Illus. 

On Geographical Method. 

Notes on a Journey through British North Borneo. Andrew Burt. 

Scientific Results of the National Antarctic E xpedition. 

Outline Map of Laurie Island, South Orknzys, 1903. With Map. 

S. Bruce. 
The Recent Voyage of the Uruguay. With Map and IIlus. 


Seribner’s Magqaaine.-Hs IN . MANN. IS. 
Narrative of John Kilby. Iilus. A. C. Bue 
Le Notre and His Gardens. Illus. Be atrix , ee 
‘The Land of Tamalpais. Illus. Benjamin Brooks. 
The New York Alliance of Art Societies. Frederic Crowninshield. 






With Maps. John E. Shearer. 








Willam 






R. C. Mossman. 
July. 










Strand Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. July. 
The Story of My Life. Illus. Father Gapon. 
Genius by Counties. With Maps. Gordon Colborne, 
In Limehouse and the Isle of Dogs. _ Illus. R. Sims. 





Illus. 
Lyttelton. 


M. Sterling Mackio! ay. 
Madame Clara Butt. 


Musical Memories. 
Hon. Canon E. 
Portraits. 





W. W. Jacobs. With 








The Life Story of a Kingfisher. Illus. S. L. Bensusan. 
Sunday at Home.—4, Bouvert Srreer. 6d. July. 
A Sunday in Madrid. Illus. The Editor. , 





Weigall. 


Malta ; 
With Portrait. 


Rev. George Rundle Prynne ; 
Rev. H. Smith. 
The Canal-Boat Population in London. Miss C. 


Sunday Magazine.—lIssisrer. 64. 
Camp Life in yee Illus. Ernest Dowsett. 
Religious Life of Liverpool since 1850. Contd. 
Rev. Benjamin Waugh; the Champion of 

Hinchcliff: Higgins. 

Landinarks in Art. Contd. Illus. Wyke Bayliss. 
James A. Mitchell. With Portrait. R. B. Brindley. 
Cortona. Ilius. Miss Helen Zimmern. 
Ruskin and Christianity. With Portrait. 
Holiday,Camps for Schoolboys. _ Illus. 


the Land of the Barbarous People. I'lus. C. E. C. 
a Recent Cornish Hymnist. 







A. Barnicoat. 
July. 


Illus. Sir Edward Russell. 
the Child. With Portrait. 
















J. W. Paull. 
Basil J. Mathews. 









Sunday Strand.—Newnes. 6d. July. 
The Riddle of the Inscriptions. Ernest G. Harmer. 
Dr. Torrey on the Reviv al. Illus. George T. B. Davis. 
The Baptist Wu:ld’s Congress. Illus. Rev. W. Llewelyn Williams. 
Arabs; the Descendants of Kedar. Illus. Rev. A. Forder. 
Temple Bar.—Macmitian. 1s. July. 






Johannes Brahms. 

Japan at St. Louis. Ex e 
Theosophical Review.—161, New Bonn Srreer. 1s. 

The Creative Hierarchies. “" Besant. 

The Garden of Rest. M. Blackden. 

Evolution and Related Bi Contd. 

Empirical Vegetarianism. W. Wybergh. 

The Third Object of the Theosophical Society. C. Stuart-Prince, 

Treasury.—G. J. Parmer. 6d. July. . 

Bishop Harmer of Rochester. With Portrait. Canon Dodd. 

Whitby ; the Haven under the Hill. Illus. Reginald A. R. Bennett. 

Robert Grossetéte. Dean Wickham. 

The Lady Margaret. Freda Godfrey. 

Cross-Legged Effigies. Illus. Sidney Heath. 

A Disgraced Vestal. Illus. A Wanderer. 

The Literary ‘Tastes of the Modern Girl. 

A Cruise across Europe. Contd. Illus. 

St. Sophia; the Most Famous Church in the World. 
Whitehouse. 


University Review.—Suerratt ANp HuGues. 
University Settlements. Canon Barnett. 
Questions for Discussion. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
The Possibility ef Popular Progress. J. A. Hobson. 
The Free Churches and the Universities. Rev. J. Hope Moulton. 
The Study of Local History. Ramsay Muir. 


Westminster Review.—Martsorovucu. 2s. 6d. July. 
The Destruction of the Russian Armada. N. Barnaby. 
Protection and the Unemployed. A. Percy Carryer. 
Has Pauperism declined? F. J. Patton. 
‘The Enfranchisement. Ignota. 
Rowland Thirlmere’s “ Letters from Catalonia.” 
‘The Right to Employment. N. B. 
Watts and Whistler. Louise M. Richter. 
Bacon, Shakespeare, Harvey. Dr. John Knott. 
Giosué Carducci. Anglo-Italian. 





imund Mitchell. 






June 15. 






Mrs. Florence W. Richardson. 












Symposium. 
Donald Maxwell. 
Illus. 







F. Cowley 








6d. June rs. 

















Charles Marriott. 




















































































































+ ‘The Lilies of Nola. Illus, 


Wide World Magazine.—Newnes. 
Buchanan Grover. 
Jessie Ackermann. 
B. Dale. 


6d. July. 


Among the aan ines of Japan. Illus. 
The Lake of Wild Rice, Canada. Illus. . 
In the Grip of the Holy Synod, Russia. Illus. F. H. E. Palmer. ° 
A House-Boat Trip in the Yangtze Valley. Illus. R. Wells, 
Tongatabu ; a Comic Opera Kingdom. Illus. Beatrice Grimshaw. 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 6d. July. 
The Art of Mr. G. D. Leslie. Illus. Wilfrid Meynell. 
The Games One can practise ina Room. Illus. Eustace Miles. 
A Little Pilgrimage to Beeroth. Illus. Corwin Knapp Linson. 
te 1 _ Chronicle of a Homing Pigeon. Illus. Ernest Thompson 
otras ates Illus. C. H. Grinling. 


6d. July. 
Mrs. S. A. Tooley. 


One Who Knows 


Woman at Home.—Hopper. 
The Marquis of Bute and Miss A. Bellingham. Illus. 
Don Alfonso, King of Spain. Illus. Charles Reedy 
More about Princess Margaret of Connaught. Titus, 
er. 


World To-day.—57, Wasisu Avenue, Cuicaco. rocts. June. } 

A New Hampshire Garden. Illus. Mrs. Theodore Thomas. 

ohn Paul Jones. Illus. Francis W. Shepardson. 

go aac rban Electric Railway. With Maps and Illus, 

orris. 

National Municipal Organisation. Illus. Clinton R. Woodruff. 
The United States Naval War College. Illus. George Grafton Wilson. 
The Problem of the Unemployed in England. E. Douglas Shields. 
Russia’s Search for Peace. Douglas Story. 
Chicago and the Ferguson Monument Fund. Lorado Taft. 


Henry H. 


THE GERMAN 


Deutsche Monatsschrift.—ALexanper DuncKker, BERLIN. 
2Mks. June. 
In the Mediterranean with the Kaiser. ‘1. Schiemann. 
The Word andthe Tool. Contd. Max von Eyth. 
ihe Herero Rising in German South-West Africa. C. Ohlsen. 
The German-American. Contd. G, von Skal. 
Tne Economic Condition of the Yangtse Valley. . 


Adolf Stern. Adolf Bartels. 
Schiller and Aesthetic Culcure. U. Gaede. 
New Schiller Literature. Concl, R. Krausz, 


Locomotion in War. Lieut. Layriz. 


Deutsche Revue.—DeurtscHe bo ae gpa acl STUTTGART. 
2Mks. perqr. Jur 
Letters by Fiirst’ Karl Anton zu A al dR gy 
Playing with War-Fire. Diplomatist. 
Reminiscences. Contd. Freiherr von Loé. 
Modern National Cables. Dr. R. Hennig. 
Letters by Rudolf von Beanigsen Contd. 
ethe’s Nature-Studies in Darwinian Light. 
The Winter of 1870-1. A. von W. 
The Schiller-Stiftung. N. Lazarus. 
The Arkona in the Franco-German War. Concl. 
Schleinitz. 
David Friedrich Strauss. Contd. T. Ziegler. 
Russia and Japan. French Diplomatist. 
France and Japan. Baron K. Suyematsu. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Gensr. Parret, Bertin. 6 Mks. perqr. June. 
Early Days. Contd. Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach. 

Schilicn Richard Fester. 

Ellen Key on Love and Marriage. 

Greek Thinkers. Karl Joél. 

A Reminiscence of the Franco-German War. F. Ratzel. 

Francesco Landini; a Blind Musician cf the Fourteenth Century. Olga 
von Gerstfeldt. 

Recent Schiller Literatur>. R. Weissenfels. 


Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Lerrzic. 1 Mk. June. j 
Artin Java. Illus. Dr. H. Schmidkunz. 
Engelbert Kayser. Illus. M. Rapsilber. 
Technical Art Instruction. Illus. K. Gross. 


Monatsschrift far Stadt und Land.—Rermar Hoserne, Bern. 
3 Mks. per qr. June. 
Freedom in the University and § in the School. Dr. G. Frick. 
Martin Hugo Lange. J. Bastian. 
An International Conference at Paris. U. von Hassell. 
Under the Conservative Banner. C. Fehr. von Ungern-Sternberg. 
Sunday in South Brazil. E. Michalowsky. 


Nord und Siid.—Sresennurenersrr. 11, Brestav. 2Mks. June. 
Helene Béhlau. With Portrait. Max Krieg. 
The Evolution of the Idea of God. Max Messer. 


u. von Poschinger. 
H. Oncken. 


Prof. P. von Baumgarten. 


Vice-Adm. Freiherr von 


Dr. F. W. Foerster. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Otto Wagner’s Modern Church. Illus. 
A Madonna by Giovanni Bellini. Illus. 
Valentin Ruths. Illus. 
The Wall-Paintings of the Rhine-Country. Illus. 


Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—BreitKorr 


An Early Fantasia for Piano by Wagner. 
Liszt’s “ Faust” 


Yellowstone Park ; a Nation’s Playground. Illus. Henry F. Cope. 
English Inns. Illus. Ralph D. “Cleveland. 
The Making ofan Athlete. Illus. Joseph E. Raycroft. 


President Roosevelt’s Outing. Illus. C. Arthur Williams. 


World’s Work and Play.—Hernemann. 1s. July. 
Caravanning for Pleasure. Illus. Clive Holland. 
The Art Education of Claude W. Shaw. Illus. C. Lewis Hind. 
After the South African War. 
The Dog asa Policeman. Illus. J. E. Whitby. 
The Motor Mail. E. Reynolds-Ball. 
Life in the Country Cottage. Illus. ‘‘ Home Counties.’ 
Towns Where Nothing is wasted. Illus. W. Meakin. ; 
Houses made of Refuse. Illus. John Macleay. 
Sending Pictures by Telegraph. Illus. L. Ramakers. 
The Modern Profession of Inventing. French Strother 
Treland’s Fortune in Peat. R. J. Lynn. 
The Germans as Bankers. S. A. Stanbury. 
The Girl and the House. Netta Syrett. 
Mushroom-Farming. Illus. Edouard Charles. 
My Lord the Elephant. Illus. R. Shuddick. 


Young Man.—4, LupGate Circus. 
On the Norfolk Broads. Illus. Richard Annesley. 
Lawn Tennis. Illus. Eustace Miles. 
Rev. J. H. Jowett. With Portraits. 
Reminders of R. L. Stevenson. Illus, 


3d. July. 


J. Patrick Findlay. 


Young Woman.—4, Lupcate Circus. 3d. July. 
The Countess of Aberdeen and Her Work. Lilus. 
The Girls of Sweden. Illus. Dora M. Jones. 
Lady Huggins. With Portrait. Frederic White. 
Pearls and Pearling. Illus. Doris Temple. 


MAGAZINES. 


Women and the Household Arts. H. Eschelbach 
Hamlet and the Ghost. Ferdinand Laban. 
Max Waldau and Adolf Stahr. L. Geiger. 
Socialistische Monatshefte.—Beurtustr. 2, Bert 
L 


J. Bruhns. 


50 Pf. 


ine. 
The Reorganisation of the Social Democratic Party. 
The Tactics of the Miners’ Union, J. Leimpeters. 
Revision in the Social Democratic Party. EE. Bernstein. 
Social Democracy and Religion. Dr. A. Erdmanz. 
The Christian Socialist Party in Austria. A. Popp. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Deurtscue Vervacs-ANsTALt, STUTTGAKT. 


1 Mk. Heft 9. 
Falling Stars. Otto Falb. 
The Japanese at Home. [ilus. E. Cucuel. 
With a Camera in the Berlin Zoological Gardens. Illus. 
Meyer. . 
Hubert Netzer. Illus. G. Habich. 
The Simplon Tunnel. Illus. W. Harstel. 
English Houseboats. Illus. K. von Dahlen. 
Shooting in the German Army. Illus. H. Radebert. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte.—Tavenzienstr. 7B, Berwin. 
1 Mk. 50 Pf. June. 

Prehistoric Animals. Illus. Dr. M. W. Meyer. 

Gen. Skobeleff. Gen. von Lignitz. 

The Open-Air Museum at Skansen. Illus. 

Benares. Illus. E. von Hesse-Wartegg. 

Lord Cromer, Lord Milner, and Lord Curzon. 


Dr. M. W. 


H. G-evenstett: 
Dr. H. Plehn. 


Westermann’s Monatshefte.—Georc WestERMANN, BRAUNSCHWEIG. 
1 Mk. 40 Pf. June. 

Dora d’Istria. A. Kleinschmidt. 

English Animal-Painting. Illus. F. Fuchs. 

Kurd Lasswitz. With Portrait. T. Achelis. 

Japanese Metalwork. Illus. O. Miinsterberg. 


Georg Gottfried Gervinus and Ferdinand Gregorovius. Illus. Caroline 
Vickers, 

Monotypes. G. Malkowsky. * 

Suworow in Switzerland. With Portrait. E. Boesse-. 

Zeitschrift far Bildende Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, Letpzic. 26 Mks. 


June. 
Karl Ziegler. Illus. L. Kaemmerer. 
L. Hevesi. 


P. M. Halm. 
Paul Weber. 


H. E, Wallsee. 


1o Mks. per ann. June. 
W. Ni:mann. 


uND HAERTEL. 


Symphony. E. Newman. 


Miss Hulda Friederichs. 








Congr 
fronw: 








July. 
lind. 


ly. 


July. 


da Friedsrichs, 


, STUTTGAKT. 


Dr. M. W. 


, 


. 7B, Barun. 


AUNSCHWEIG. 


us. Caroline 


1G. 26 Mks. 


r. 


-BREITKOPF 











Association Catholique.—r4, > - DE L’ABBAYE, Paris, 1 fr. 75 cts. 
The Social Condition of Catholic Y: a ” H. Bazire. 

The Work of.Vogelsang. G, de Pascal. 

The Weekly Day of Rest. C. Viennet. 

Liberty according to the Revolution. L. Bergasse. 


Bibliotheque Universelle.—Hacuerre. 
une, 
The Crisis in Religious Belief. P. Stapfer. 
Tsar and Emperor ; the Ideas of Bismarck in 1863. E. Rossier. 
Giants. Dr. R. Odier. 
Duke William of Wurtemberg. Ce Vulliemin. 
Karl Stauffer. Concl. E. Tissot. 


Correspondant.—31, Rue Sarnt-Guittau 
June to. 


20s. per ann. 


12, Paris. 2 fr. soc. 


Mentana. Emile Ollivier. 

The International Protection of Labour and the Berne Conference. L. 
Polier. : 
The General Assembly of the Grand Ovient of France in 1904. P. Nour- 

risson. 


Chateaubriand, 1814-1816. C. de Loménie. 
ournal of the Comte d’Haussonville, 1870-1. E. Dufeuille. : 
ahead Government at the Beginning of the Second Restoration. L. 
Michon. 
Dogs and Cats. H. Lautard. 
Duc d’Audiffret-Pa:quier. KE. Lamy. 
June 25. 

How Opinion is made. M. Talmeyr. 

The Emperor and the Pope yor ga to Mentana. 
Chateaubriand, 1814-1816. Contd. . de Loménie. 
The International Protection of Estenkand the Berne Conferencz. Concl. 

. Polier. 

The Whistler Exhibition in Paris. 
Morocco and Europe. * * 
Alfred Baudrillart on the Concordat. A. Largent. 
The Price of Bargains. Baronne Brincard. 


France de Demain.—26, Rue pe Grammont, Parts. 
June 5. 
R. Doucet. 
June 20. 
Charles Joseph Bonaparte. With Portrait. A. M. 
Patriotism in the Schools. A. M. 
Contemporary Germany. Concl. R. de Kervenal. 


Grande Revue.—9, Rue Breve, Paris. 
The Economic Causes of Wars. Frédéric Passy. 
Political Institutions of the Swiss Confederation. 
he Charm of Algiers. M. Douél. 

French Society during the Consulate. G. Stenger. 
The Italian Conception of Beauty from the Twelfth to the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. E. Rodocanachi. 
Life Insurance and War Risks. 
The Fall of the Imperial Eagle in France, 1815. 

Maurice Barrés. a 

Journal des Economistes.—14, Rve Ricuetiev, Paris. 3 fr. soc. 
une. 

Fiscal Policy in Algeria. A. Révillon. 

Cartels and Trusts. A. Raffalovich. 

The Indians of tne United States. Laborer. 


‘Mercure de France.—26, Rue pe Conpé, Paris. 2 fr. 
Music and Psychology. L. de La Laurencie. 
The Death of Guy de Maupassant. Louis Thomas. 
René Quinton on Evolution. - J. de Gaultier. 
The Salons and the National Society of French Artists. 


une 15. 
Decar Wilde. H. D. Davray.! 
Fez and Andalusian Civilisation in Africa. M. A. Leblond. 
René Quinton on Evolution. Concl. J. de Gaultier. 


Mercure Musical.—z, Rue pve Lovvots, Paris. 592¢. 
Music in Turkestan, P. Aubry. 
Comte de Lauraguais and Sophie Arnould. M. Teneo. . 
The Representation of Sounds and the Theory of Hugo Riemann. 
Jean Marnold. 


E, Ollivier 


A. Chaumeix 


15 fr. per ann, 


The Liége Exhibition. 


2fr. soc. June. 


E. Flandin. 


T. Nattan-Larrier. 
L. Madelin. 


June 1. 


C. Morice. 


June2 15. 


Contd. 


* = Nouvelle Revue.—Hacuetre. 55 fr. perann. Juner. 
Letters toa Friend. Léon Gambetta. 
King Alfonso XIII. A. Savine. 
Benoit de Maillet. L. Saint-Ogan. : 
The United States and Hawaii, Samoa, China, etc. J. Ribet. 


The Clergy under the Consulate. G. Stenger. 
Congress of the French Co-operative Union, H. Dagan. 
ronwork at Galliera. Gustave Kahn. 
June 15. 
The Censorship of the Drama. Jules Claretie. 
The Ewolution of Matter. Dr. G. Lebon 


Romam Modes of Thought. Marquis de Castellane. 

Guillotin and the Guillotine. M. Quentin-Bauchart. 

The United States and Political Imperialism. Joseph Ribet. 

ee Losier of Men in the Eighteenth Century. J. de Boisjoslin and 
G. Mossé, 


LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales.—r9, Rve Bonaparte, 
Paris. 75 frs. perann. June tr. 


England and Germany. R. Henry 


Th: Auxil ary Institutions of the French Colonial Administration. F. Mury 
and J. Godin. 
Réforme Sociale.—s4, Rue pz Seine, Paris. rfr. June x. 


Auguste Comte. C. ! 
Women and ‘Trade Unions. 


aurras. 
M.ne. Jean Brunhes. 

June 16 
Co-operative Agricultural Associations in the Alpes-Maritimes. L. Riviére. 
Agricultural Strikes. F. Bouff-t. 
Church and State in the United States. 
Holiday Colonies. E. Plantet 


La Revue.—r2, Avenve pe t’Oréra, Paris. x fr. June tr. 
In Mancauria with the Grand Duke Boris of Russia. Chevalier Ivan de Shaeck. 
German World-Politics and the Mussulman World. Alexandre Ular. 
The Three Louis XVII.’s in the Prison of the Temple. Emile Faguet. 
The Diplomacy of Children, Paola Lombroso. 
Socialism in the United States. Jean Longuet. 
The Fusion of the Two English Aristocracies. 
Edouard Détaille. Paul Gsell. 
The Arab National Movement. Former Consu! 
Chateaubsiand and M. de Villéle. G. y. 

June 1s. 

How Zola wrote His N vovels. H. Massis. 
In Manchuria. Contd. Chevalier I. de Shaeck. 
Medical Assassination or Suprem: Charity ? Dr. Stes Regnault. 
My Recent Discoveries in Ant _— Ab. Gaye 
The New Norwegian Novel. M. R. Rémusat. 
The Science and the Problem of the Future Life. 
Ehrmann the Alsatian in the Service of Germany. 


Revue Chrétienne.—33, Bou.tevarp 
i June. 
Comtesse Mathieu d= Nouai le s. P. Stapfer. 
Henri Taine. Concl. P. Fargues. 


Revue des Deux eniionSadearen 
The Duchess of Burgundy and the Savoy Alliance. 
After the Fall of Port Arthur. René Pinon. 

The Ritualistic Movement in the Anglican Church. Contd. 
Dangin. 

The Salons of r905. R. de La Sizeranne. 

The Festival of the Vine-Dressers at Vevey. 

Cherchell, Algeria. L. Bertrand. 

The Fight with Hailstorms. A. Dastre. 


June 1s. 
The Military Law ; the Emperor and Niel. E. Ollivier. 


- B.ifaut. 


J. Bardoux. 








J. H. Menos. 


M. Barrés. 


ArAGO, Paris. 10 frs. per ann, 


62 fr. perann. June r. 
Comte d’Haussonviile, 


P. Thureau- 


E. Rod. 


The Duchess of Burgundy and the Savoy Alliance. Contd. Comte 
d’ Haussonville. 

Notes from London. Th. Bentzon. 

Julie de Lespinasse and the Salon de la Rue Saint-Dominique. Marqu’s 


de Ségur. 
Marine Maps and Submarine Reefs. 
The Personal Novel. René Doumic. 
Lady Jane and the Douglas Cause. 


Revue Frangaise de |’ Etranger et des Colonies.—92, Ruz DE LA 
‘icrotre, Paris. 2fr. June. 

The Military Awakening of China. J. Servigny. 

The Coasts of Annam. With Map. C. de Lassalle. 

The Acadians and Their Future. G. Demanche. 

Revue Générale.—zr, Rve pe ta Limite, Brussets. 

une. 

Russia and the Belgian Revolution of 1830. 

Schiller. A. Counson. 

Sainte-Beuve at Liége. 
Revue d’Italie.—39, Via petta Frezza, Rome. r fr. June. 

a s Discovery that the Earth does not revolve round the Sun. Gen. 

Ballatore. 
Cidias Fontenelle. G. Vallat. 
Victor Hugo at Rome. 


Revue du Monde Catholique. —76, Rue pes Saints-Pires, Parts. 
tfr. soc. June zr. 

French Women. Concl. Mgr. F. Févre. 

Joseph Reinach and the Dreyfus Case. C. Maurras. 

‘he Russian and the Japanese Squadrons. Contd. J. de Cloture. 

Saint Cyr. Concl. J. d’Estoc. 

The Religious Situation in the United ane 

June 

— Christ ; the Prototype of Semeniny. 

rayer. Contd. P. Constant. 


**#* 


tf. de Wyzewa. 


5 


12 fr. per ann. 
F. de Lannoy 


O. Grojean. 


Contd. Pére At. 
Contd. C.N. 


The Religious Situation in the United States. Concl. Pére At. 
Ancient and Modern Theology. H. Moreau. 
Cashmere. Contd. Prince L. d’Orléans. 

Revue de Paris.—Unwin. 6ofr. perann. June x. 


Contd. F. de Lamennais. 
M. Leroy. 


Letters to Madame Yemeniz. 
The Education of the Judge. 
aaa Victor Henry. 
talian Emigration. Jacques Rambaud. 
The Salons of 1905. Maurice Hamel. 
The Trans-Pyrenees, Victor Bérard. 


















sebiperetanged 





THE REVIEW 


June 15. 
Homer’s a i M. wig : 
re 
Under Tate tee Beloeea. A. R. de Mopinot and Madame de * * * * 
Resemblance and Mimicry. F. Le Dantec. 
The Early Days of Alfred de Vigny. E. Dupuy. yi 
Italian Emigration. Contd. J. Rambaud. 


Revue Socialiste.—17, Rue Cuyjas, Panis. 


The Eight Hours’ Day. E. Buisson. 
The Revolutionary Crisis of French Socialism. E. Fourniére. 
The Race Idea. E. de Morsier. 


Revue Universelle.—Lisrairie Larousse, 17, Ruz MonrpARNASSsE, 
Paris. 75¢c. June rt. 


rfr.50c. June. 


The Salons, 1905. Iilus. 


Jun 
The Dream of Poliphile.” Contd. Péladan. 


THE ITALIAN 


June 3. 


e 15. 
Illus. 


Civilta Cattolica.—V1a RiretTa 246, Rome. 30frs. per ann. 
The Catechism in the Schools. 
Moderate Ideas and the Social Movement. 
Rationalism and Reason. Contd. 
Notes on the Philosophy of F. Nietzsche. 
une 17. 
Moderate Ideas and the Social Movement. _ 
The Four Evangelists ; a Study in Apologetics. 
Ratisbon and the Holy See. 
Nuova Antologia.—Corso UmperrTo I. 131, Rome. 
une 1. 
ofa Faith. Prof. A. Graf. 
Chiechi's Fifth Birthday. Paola Lombroso. 
Antiquarian Genii. Illus. Prof. om Boni. 
Impressions of New York. L. 
Mazzini’s Letters. Prince B. Odescaichi. 
‘The Schools of Rome. R. Badoglio. : : 
The Naval Progress of North ep Po Palma Federico. 
une I 
Nobles and Populace at Asti in the Fourteenth Century. Prof. F. Gabotto. 
Two Shakespeare Tragedies in French Folk- Lore. P. Toldo. 
‘Don Quixote” and ‘‘ Don Chisciotti.” Ugo Fleres. 
The Fine Art Exhibition in Rome. R. Pantini. 
Naval Finance. = op ae Ferraris. 
M. Delcassé. X. X. X. 
Nuova Parola.—P1azza BorcHeEsE 12, Rome. 20 frs. perann. June, 
Frederick Schiller; His Last Years. Emma B. ( Yonigliani. 
A Psychic Force. A. Agresti. 
W. S. Moses and Paychic Studies. 


Contd. 
Contd. 


46 frs. per ann. 


On the Necessit 


E. Bozzano. 


THE DUTCH 


! Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Luzac. 1s. 8d. June. 


C. F. L. de Wild, Artist. Illus. Ed. Becht. 
Giethoorn. Illus. H. Schuurmans. ‘ q 
~ Waterloo, 1815-1905. Illus. C. F. Gijsberti Hodenpijl. 


De Gids.—Luzac. 3s. 


The Latest Paternity Law. H. G. van der Vies. 
A Dutch Schiller-Festival. Prof: B. gree 
State Subsidy for Municipalities, J. H. Blankert. 


June. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Revue Universitaire.—s, Rue pe Méziires, Paris. 10 fr. per ann. 
une. 

Diplomas in Girls’ Schools. Mme. A, Gonnet. 

Life ina German College. Profs. Kozlowski and Renauld. 

Manuscript and Editions of “‘ Pére Goriot.” M. Roques. 


Université Catholique.—zs, Rue pu Ptat, Lyon. 
year. June. 

The Papal Encyclical to the Bishops. 

The Biblical Frescoes at Padua. Contd. Abbé Broussolle. 

Sulpiciin Missions. André. 

Jean Baptiste Marie Vianney. J. Boucharny. 

‘Tuberculosis and Sanatoria. Floridy. 

Paul Harel and Maurice Gautier. Abbé Delfour. 


Vie Socialiste.—3, Rue pe Ponpicuéry, Paris. 
Socialism and Internationalism. E. Bernstein and Others, 
Factory Disputes at Limoges. P. Bertrand, 

Socialists and Separation. A. Mater. 


MAGAZINES. 


G. A. Cesareo, Poct. 1. Capuana. 
‘The History of Superstition. F. Zingaropolo. 
Talk with a Japanese Psychologist. (G. Amendola. 


11 fr. per half- 


socts. June 5 


Rassegna Nazionale.—V1a Gino Capponi 46, FLORENCE. 
perann. Juner. 
The soth Anniversary of Mgr. * Bonomell s Ordination. 
The Loreto Sanctuary. L. de 
The,Recent Pastoral by Mgr. Bonomelli. 
Italians in Foreign Lands. . Prato. 
The Future of Italians in the United States. A Piedmontese. 
Temporary Emigration and Catholic Social Work. Guido Gray. 
Italy and the Reform of the Calendar. C. Tondini de Quarenghi 
John Fletcher’s Madonna. Linda Villari. 
June 16. 

Monsignor Scalabrini. G. Grabinski and A. G. Tononi. 
Women’s Work in Country Districts. T. Stanga. 
Recent Reforms in Transport. A. V. Vecchi. 
The International Exhibition at Venice. P. Gazza. 
Honours to Mgr. Bonomelli. 


30 frs. 
F. Lampertico. 


R. Mazzei. 


Rivista d’ Italia.—V1a pet Trirone 201, Rome. 
Mazzini as a Philosopher.. F. Masci. 

Mazzini criticised by a Friend. M. Rosi. 

Italian Unity and Mazzini’s Policy. G. Salvernini. 
Mazzini’s Letters to F. Campanella. G. Mazzatinti. 


25 frs. per ann. June. 


Mazzini’s Funeral. G. C. Abba. 
Rivista per le Signorine.—Miran. June. 
The Death of Don Quixote. G. Fumagalli. 
. Onze Eeuw.—Erven F. Boun, HAARLEM. 2s. 6d. June. 
Olive Branch or Sword; Essay on Dutch Politics. Prof. W. van der 


Vlugt. 
‘ Proudhon and His Economic Inconsistencies. Prof. J. d’Aulnis de Bourouill. 
A Dutch “‘ History of Philosophy.” Dr. van der Wijck. 
Compulsory Sickness Insurance. H. Smissaert. 


Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac. 1s. 6d. June. 
At the End of the Tether : bs Political Position. J. van Gilse. 
Municipal Finance. C. U. W. Raedt. 
The Arrangement of Our E Selied Districts. Dr. D. van Embden. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Cuidad de Dios.—Reat Monasterio pet EscoriAL, MApRID, 
20 pesetas per ann. No. 1. 
’ The Cervantes Centenary. 
The Catholic Spirit of Cervantes. C. M. Saenz. 
Musical Customs in the ‘Time of — Luis Villalba. 
The Religious Spirit in Russia. A. Palmieri. 
Educational Legislation in Spain. Teodoro Rodriguez. 
Alimentary Physiology. F. M. del Rio. 
Espafia Moderna.—Cvesta ne Santo Dominco 16, Maprip 
40 pesetas perann. June. 
The Simplon Tunnel. Antonio Pagés. 
‘Phe New Spain. J. Hogge Fort. 
The Subjunctive M ood in * Don Quixote.” Julio Cejador. 
What are Syllables? Eduardo Benot. 
La _ Lectura.—CervanTes 30, MApRID. 24 frs. perann. 
More Unpublished Documents for a History of Spanish Art. 
Cossio. 
Feminism. Alice Pestana. 


No. 53. 
M. B. 


Curiosities of ‘‘ Don Quixote.” 
A Permanent Agricultural Institute. 


Julio Cejador. 
Adolfo Buylla. 


Nuestro Tiempo.—Fuencarrac 114, Maprip. 24 frs. per ann. 
Aristocracy and Democracy. Alvaro de Albornoz. 

Reflections on the Decadence of Spain. E. Garcia Roger. 
Reflections on American History. S. Perez Triama. 

General Weyler. Arcadio Roda. 


Revista Contemporanea.—Catie ve Pizarro 17, MADRID. 


No. 53. 


2pesetas. June 15. 
French Slang. A. Balbin y Vi laverde. 
Impressionism in Modern Paintings. U. Fuentes. 


The Urban Thief. Manuel Gil Maestre. 
Agriculture and Quixote. Jaime F. Castaneda. 


Revista Portugueza.—Rva Nova - Aumann 74, LisBoN. 
15 frs. perann. No. 
Mossamedes. J. do Canto e Castro. 
Notes on the Naval Arsenal. A. H. 


Two Hydrographical Problems of Gaga. Henri Berthoud. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Dansk Tidskrift.—CorrnHAGen. x2kr. per annum. June. 
The Story of Soren Kierkegaard’s Betrothal. J. Paludan. 

Spiritism in Historical Light. Dr. Axel Herrlin. 

Danish Historical Works. Johannes Lindback. 

Modern Criticism. Carl O. Dumreicher. 


Nylaende,—Curistiania. 3 kr. 50 dre per ann, June. 


Borghild Arnesen’s Metalwork. Illus. G, K. 








> fr. per ann. 


fr. per half- 


, June s. 


E. 30 frs. 


ipertico. 


‘ann. June. 


June. 
W. van der 


le Bourouill. 
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THE CROWN PRINCESS OF ROUMANIA. 
(The Princess Marie of Edinburgh.) 


(Photograph by H. Walter Barnett. 








